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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


—_—-— 


BY MRS. HAERIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Moszs felt elevated some inches,in the world by the 
gift of # new atin grammar, which had been bought 
for him in Brunswick. 

It was a step upward in life—ro graduate from a 
college ever telt more ennobled. 

Wal’, now, I tell ye, Moses Vennel,” said Miss 
Roxy, who, with her press-beard and big flat irons, 
was making her autumn sojourn in the brown house, 
—T tell ye, Latin ain’t jist what ye think ’tis—steppin’ 
roun’ so crank—you must remember what the Kiag 
of Israel said to Benhadad, King of Syria.” 

“J don’t remember—wheat did he say ?” 

“J remember,” seid the soft voice of Mara; “he 
said, ‘Let not him that putteth on the harness boast 
-as him that putteth it off” 

“Good for you, Mara,’ said Miss Roxy: “ if some 
other'folks read their Bibles as much as you dy, they'd 
know more.” 

Between Moses and Miss Roxy there had always 
been a state of sub-acute warfare. Since the day of 
his first arrival, she regarded him as an unhopeful 
interloper, and he regarded her as a grim-visaged, 
interfering gnome, whom he disliked with all the 
unreasoning antipathy of childhood. 

“JT hate that old woman,” he said to Mara, as he 
fluny out of the house. 

“ Why, Moses—what for ?’’ said Mara, who could 
never comprehend hating any one. 

“T do hate her, and Aunt Ruey, too. They are two 
-old scratching cats—they hate me, and I hate them— 
they’re always trying to bring me down, and I won't 
be brought down.” 

Mara had sufticient instinctive insight into the 
feminine role in the domestic concert, not to venture 
a direct argument just now in favor of her friends, 
and therefere she proposed that they should sit down 
under a cedar hard by, and look over the first lesson. 

“ Miss Emily invited me to go over with you, and I 
should like so munch to hear you recite.” 

Moses thought this very proper—as any other male 
person, young or old, who has been habitually admired 
by any other@gnale one. Ile did not doubt that asin 
fishing and rowing, and all other things he had under- 
taken as yet, he should win himself distinguished 
honors. 

“See here!’ he said, “ Mr. Sewell told me 1 might 
go as far as J liked, and I mean to take all the de- 
clensions to begin With. There’s five of ’em, and I 
shall learn them for the first lesson, and then I shall 
take the adjectives next, and next the verbs, and so 
in a fortnight get into reading.” 

Mara heaved a sort of sigh; she wished she had 
been invited to share this glorious race; but she 
looked on, admiring, when Moses read, in a loud voice, 
«Penna, penna, penne, pennam,”’ etc. 

“ There, now, I believe I’ve got it!’ he said, hand- 
ing Marathe book. And he was perfectiy astonished 
.to find that, with the book withdrawn, he boggled and 
bianco an’ «¢ op hhed Tn vain Vara 
softly prompted and looked at him, with pitifal eyes, 
as he grew red in the face with his efforts to rememn- 
ber. 

“Confound it all!’ he said, with an angry flush 
snatching back the book ; “ it’s more trouble than it’s 
worth.” 

Again he began the repetition, saying it very loud 
and plain. Ile said it over and over till his mind 
wandered far out to sea, and while his tongue repeat- 
ed “ penna, pennw,” he was counting the white sails 
of the fishing-smacks, and thinking of pulling up cod- 
fish at the Banks. 

“There now, Mara, try me!’’ he said, as he hand- 
ed her the book again. “I’m sure I must know it 
now.” 

But alas, with the book the sounds glided away, 
and penna and pennam and pennis and pennw were 
confusedly and indiscriminately mingled. He thought 
it must be Mara’s fault. She didn’t read right, or she 
told him just as he was going to say it, or she didn’t 
tell him right, or was he a fool? or had he lost his 
senses? That first declension has been a valley of 
humiliation to many a sturdy boy—to many a bright 
one too—and often it is that the more full of thought 
and vigor the mind is, the more difficult it is to narrow 
it down to the single dry issue of learning those 
words. 

Heinrich Heine said the Romans would never have 
found time to conquer the world it they had had to 
jJearn their own language—but that luckily for them, 
being born into the knowledge of what nouns form 
their acusatives in “im,’’ they found lcisure for other 
pursuits. Long before Moses had learned the first 
declension, Mara knew it by heart; for her intense 
anxiety for him and the ergerness and zeal with 
which she listened for each termination fixed them in 
her mind. Besides, she was naturally of a more 
quiet and scholarlike turn than he, more developed 
in the intellectual. Moses began to think, before that 
memorable day was through, that there was some 
sense in Aunt Roxy's quotation of the saying of the 
King of Israel, and materially to retrench his expect- 
ations as to the time it might take to master the 
grammar—but still his pride and will were both com- 
mitted, and he worked away in this new sort of labor 
with energy. 

It was a fine frosty November morning when he 
rowed across the bay in a little boat to recite his first 
lesson to Mr. Sewell. 

Miss Emily had provided a plate of seed-cake, oth- 
erwise called cookies, for the children, as was a kindly 
custom of old times when the little people were ex- 
pecied. 

Miss Emily had a dim idea that she was to do 
something for Mara in her own department while 
Moses was reciting his lessons—and therefore pro- 
ducing a large sampler displaying every form and 
variety of marking-stitch, she began questioning the 
little girl in a low tone as to her proficiency in that 
useful accomplishment. Presently, however, she 
discovered that the child was restless and uneasy, 
and that she answered without knowing what she 
was saying. 

The fact was that she was listening with her 
whole soul in her ears, and feeling through all her 
nerves every word Moses was saying. She knew 
all the critical places, where he was likely to go 
wrong—and when at last in one place he gave the 
wrong termination, she involuntarily called out the 
right one—starting up and turning toward them. In 
a moment she blushed deeply, seeing Mr. Sewell and 
Miss Emily both look at her with surprise. 

“Come here, pussy,”’ said Mr. Sewell, stretching 
out his hand to her. “Can you say this?” 

“T believe I can, sir.” 

“Well, try it.” 

She went through without missing a word. Mr. 
Sewell then, for curiosity, heard her repeat all the 
other forms of the lesson. She had them perfectly. 

“Very well, my little girl,” he said, “have you 
heen studying, too ?”’ 

“IT heard Moses say them so often,” said Mara, in 
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an apologetic manner, “Y couldn't help learning 
them.” 

“ Would you like to recite with Moses every day ?”’ 
“Oh yes, sir, so much.” 

“Well, you shall; it is better for him to have com- 
pany.” 

Mara’s face brightened, and Miss Emily looked 
with a puzzled air at her brother. 

So she said, when the children had gone home, 
“I thought you wanted me to take Mara under my 
care. I was going to begin and teach her some 
matking-stitches, and you put her up to studying 
Latin. I don’t understand you.” F 

“Well, Emily, the fact is, the child has a natural 
turn for study that no chiid of her age ought to have, 
and I have done just as people always will with such 
children. There’s no sense in it, but I wanted to do 
it. You can teach her marking and embroidery all 
the same. It would break her little heart now if I 
were to turn her back.” 

“7 don’t see of what use Latin can be to a woman.” 
“Of what use is embroidery ?”’ 

“Why, that is an aecomplishment.”’ 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Sewell, contemplating the 
weeping-willow and tombstene trophy with a singular 
expression, which it was Incky for Miss Emily’s 
peace she did not understand. The fact was that 
Mr. Sewell had at one period of his life had an oppor- 
tunity of studying and observing minutely some really 
fine works of art, and the remembrance of them some- 
times rose up to his mind in the presence of the chef- 
@aurres on Which his sister rested with so much 
complacency. It was a part of his quiet interior 
stere of amusement to look at these bits of Byzantine 
embroidery round the room which affected him al- 
ways with a subtile sense of drollery. 

“You see, brother,” said Miss Emily, “it is far 
better for women to be accomplished than learned.” 
“You are quite right in the :aain,”’ said Mr. Sew- 
ell—“‘ only you must let ine ha e my own way just 
for once. One can’t be consisient always.” 

So another Latin grammar was bought, and Moses 
began to feel a secret respect for his little companion 
that he had never done before, when he saw how 
easily she walked through the labyrinths which at 
first so confused him. Lefere this the comparison 
had been wholly in points where superiority arose 
from physical daring and courage—now he became 
aware of the existence of another kind of strength 
with which he had not measured himself. Mara’s 
opinion in their mutual studies began to assume a 
value in his eyes that her opinions on other subjects 
had never done, and she saw and felt, with a secret 
gratification, that she was becoming more to him 
through their mutual] pursuit. 

To say the truth, it required this fellowship to in- 
spire Moses with the patience and perseverance 
necessary for this species of acquisition. is active, 
daring temperament little inclined him to patient, 
quiet study. 

In anything that could be done by two hands, he 
was always ready—but to hold hands still, and work 
silently in the inner world, /hat seemed against his 
very nature, but then he would do it, he would not 
disgrace himself before Mr. Sewell, and let a girl, 
younger than himself, outde him. 

But the thing, after all, that absorbed more of 
Moses’s thoughts than all his lessons, was the build- 
ing and rigging of a small schooner, at which he 
worked assiduously in all his leisure moments. He 
had dozens of blocks of wood into which he had cut 
auchor-molds, and the meltig¢ of lead, the running 
and shaping of anehurs, the Whiitling of masts and 
spars, took up many an hour. 

Mara entered into all these things readily, and was 
too happy to make herself useful in hemming sails. 

When the schooner was finished, they built some 
ways down by the sea, and invited Sally Kittridge 
over to see it launched. 

“There,’’ said Moses, when the little thing skim- 
med down prosperously into the sca and floated gaily 
on the waters; “when [’m a man I'll have a big 
ship. I'll build her, and launch her, and command 
her all myself, and I’ll give you and Sally both a 
passage on it, and we'll go off to the East Indies. 
We'll sail round the world.” 

None of the three doubted the feasibility of this 
scheme—the little vessel they had just launched 
seemed the visible prophecy of such a future, and 
how pleasant it would be to sail off with the world 
al] before them, and winds ready to blow them to any 
port they might wish ! 

The three children arranged some bread and cheese 
and dough-nuts on a rock on the shore to represent 
the collation that was usually spread in those parts 
at a ship-launch, and felt quite like grown people— 
acting life beforehand in that sort of shadowy pan- 
tomime which so delights the little people. Happy, 
happy days, when ships can be made with a jack- 
knife, and anchors run in pine blocks, and three chil- 
dren together can launch them, and the voyage of the 
world can all be made in one sunny Saturday after- 
noon. 

“Mother says you are going to College,” said 
Sally to Moses. 

“Not I, indeed,” said Moses. ‘‘ As soon as I get 
old enough, I’m going up to Umbagog, among the 
lumberers, and I’m going to cut real splendid timber 
for my ship, and I’m going to get it on the stocks, and 
have it built to suit myself.” 

“ What wil] you call her?’’ said Sally. 

“T haven’t thought of that,”’ said Moses. 

* Call her the Ariel.’’ said Mara. 

“What! after the spirit you were telling us about ?”’ 
said Sally. 

“ Ariel is a pretty name,” said Moses, “ but what 
is that about a spirit ?” 

“ Why,” said Sally, “‘ Mara read us a story about 
a ship that was wrecked, and a spirit called Ariel that 
sung a song about the drowned mariners.”’ 

Mara gave a shy, apprehensive glance at Moses to 
see if this allusion called up any painful recollections. 

No; instead of this he was following the motions 
of his little schooner on the water with the briskest 
and most unconcerned air ia the world. 

‘* Why didn’t you ever show me that story, Mara ?” 
said Moses. 

Mara colored and hesitated—the real reason she 
dared not say. 

“Why, she read it to father and me down by the 
cove,”’ said Sally, “ the afternoon that you came home 
from the Banks. I remember how we saw you com- 
ing in ;—don't you, Mara ?” 

“What have you done with it?” said Moses. 

“I've get it at home,” said Mara, in a faint voice. 
“ J’]l show it to you, if you want to see it. There are 
such beautiful things in it.” 

That evening, as Moses sat busy making some 
alterations in his darling schooner, Mara produced 
her treasure, and read her favorite parts, and ex- 
plained to him the story. Ile listened with interest, 
though without any of the extreme feeling which 
Mara had thought possible, and even interrupted her 
once in the middle of the celebrated— 

“ Full tathoms five thy father lies,” 
by asking her to hold up the mast a minute while he 
drove in a wedge to make it rake a little more. 

le was evidently thinking of no drowned father, 
and dreaming of no possible sea-caves, but acutely 
busy in teshioning a present reality, and yet he liked 
to hear Mara read; and when she had done told her 
that he thought it was pretty—quite a pretty story— 
with such a total absence of any recognition that the 
story had any aflinities with his own history, that 
Mara was quite astonished. She lay and thought 
about him hours that night after she had gone to bed, 
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a pulley for raising a sail, of which he determined to 
try the effect early in the morning. What was the 
absolute truth in regard to the boy ? Had he forgotten 
the scenes of his early life—the strange catastrophe 
that cast him into his present circumstances? To 
these we answer, that all the efforts of Nature, during 
the early years of a healthy childhvod, are bent on 
effacing and obliterating painful impressions, wiping 
out from each day the sorrows of the last, as the tide 
eflaces the furrows on the sea-shore. 

The child that 4roods, day after day, on some fixed 
idea, is so far ferth not a healthy one. It is Nature’s 
way to make, first, a healthy animal, and then 
develop in it gradually higher faculties. We have 
seen two children unequally matched, hitherto, 
because unequally developed. 

There will come a time by-and-by in the history of 
the boy when the haze of dreamy curiosity will steam 
up, likewise, from his mind, and vague yearnings 
and questionings and longings possess and trouble 
him, but it must be some years hence. 

Our story has two distinct parts—in the first, we 
paint the child-life of our characters, and endeavor 
to make real to the reader the educational infiuences 
that are at work upon them. 

Here, for a season, let us leave them, and when 
ten years have passed over their heads—when Moses 
shall be twenty, and Mara seventeen—we will return 
again to tell their story, for then there will be one tu 
tell. 

We part with our weekly readers now for a period 
of some few months, which they are requested to 
consider equivalent to these ten years. 

When the somber spruces of Middle Bay and Orr’s 
Island shall be lighted up once more by the scarlet 
brilliancy of the rock maple—when the creeper shall 
hang like a crimson pennon from the crags—and the 
larches stand in feathery gold in the purple haze of 
Indian summer, our readers will find our little history 
in these columns again. 

We thank our friends, especiatly the little people by 
many firesides, for the kind interest with which they 
have followed so very simple a story, and we hope 
that they may not lose their friendship for our charac- 
ters, so as not to wish to hear from them again, 

Let them suppose in the interval how Moses and 
Mara read Virgil with the minister, and how Mara 
works a shepherdess with Miss Emily which aston- 
ishes the neighborhood—but how, by herseli, she 
learns by divers trials to paint partridge and check- 
erberry and trailing arbutus—how Moses makes bet- 
ter and betier ships, and Sally grows up a handsome 
girland goes up to Brunswick to the high school— 
how Captain Kittridge tells stories, and Aunt Roxy 
and Aunt Ruey nurse and cut and make and mend for 
still rising generations—how there are quiltings and 
tea-drinkings and prayer-meetings and Sunday ser- 
mons—how Zephaniah and Mary Pennel grow old 
gradually and graciously as the sun rises and sets, and 
the eternal silver tide rises and sets around our little 
gem— 

Orr’s IsLanD. 





Note from Mrs. Stowe. 

(The following note from Mrs. Stowe will explain 
to the reader her intentions with reference to the fur- 
ther development and completion of the story.—Eps. 
INDEPENDENT, } 

Dear Mr. Titton: With this number ends Part 
First of the “ Pearl of Orr's Island.” Part Second 
will be ready to appear in the autumn, and will ex- 
tend through the year. 

inorder to give: (he story the finish and compleie- 
ness I wish, it will be necessary for me to revisit 
those scenes once more, and see them in their sum- 
mer glory. Time has somewhat dimmed my recol- 
lection. 2 

| hope to be able to write the second part amid the 
very scenes, under the shadow of the very pine-trecs 
which first suggested the idea. 

Very truly yours, 


A SKETCH OF MRS. WARE. 


AN EARNEST CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


H. B. Srowr. 





BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Ir is not for us to say how far an incorrect faith 
retards the development of a Christian life. The 
biography of Mrs. Mary L. Ware gives us but little 
information with regard to her theological opinions. 
She was educated in the faith of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, but became dissatisfied and joined the 
Unitarians in the seventeenth year of her age. 
Young as she was, she took this step with prayerful 
deliberation, and so far as we know never regretted 
it. From the manner in which she speaks of the 
Savior and of his intercessions, we infer that she was 
an Arian rather than a Socinian. lowever we 
may regret the fact, she was heterodox in doctrine, 
but we pity the hopeless bigot who can deny that she 
was a genuine and eminent Christian. The mother 
of Mrs. Ware—Mrs. Pickard of Bosten—a noble and 
excellent woman, spared ho pains in the education ef 
her daughter. Until the latter was thirteen years of 
age, her mother was her only teacher, and her almost 
constant companion. 

When the daughter was less than fourteen years 
old she sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
her mother ; but the home influences with which she 
had been blessed had already shaped her character, 
and gave direction to all her afterlife. The father, 
a weak, but kind-hearted and affectionate man, was 
poorly qualified for the responsibilities that devolved 
upon him on the death of his wife. Broken in for- 
tune, feeble and dispirited, he seems to have clung to 
and leaned upon his daughter, instead of guiding and 
supporting her. Her grapple with the stern realities 
of life commenced when she was a mere child. For 
six months she was the faithful nurse and attendant 
of her sick and dying mother, and after her death she 
devoted herself to the care of an aged and infirm 
grandmother for two years or more. To most girls 
of her age these duties would have seemed an irk- 
some task, but Mary Pickard was cheerful and hap- 
py in their performance, and when released from 
them went into the world reluctantly, and with appre- 
hensions that its fascinations might exert an un- 
happy influence upon her spiritual interests. The 
death of her father occurred when she was twenty- 
five years old, leaving her almost alone in the world, 
and without a single near relative this side the 
Atlantic. She had lived for ten or twelve years under 
the pressure of heavy responsibilities, and one of her 
friends describes her as being at this time “‘ worn to 
the bone with care and toil.” Within a few months 
of the death of her father she sailed for England on a 
visit to her relatives, influenced by a desire to be of 
service to them, rather than for purposes of self-grati- 
fication. An only sister of her father, a widow aged 
and poor, lived in a miserable, out-of-the-way place in 
the North of England. When Miss Pickard reached 
this forlorn village, she found several of her relatives, 
and many of their neighbors, sick with a malignant 
typhus fever. She did not retreat from the presence of 
disease and death, but devoted herself at once to the 
care of the sick and the dying. I cannot give an 
account of her labors among this suffering and panic- 
stricken people. They were almost superhuman, and 
the wonder is that she could have lived through them. 
We doubt if Florence Nightingale, in all her experi- 
ences in the Crimea, passed ever through a more trying 
ordeal than that to which Mary Pickard was subjected 
during her three months’ stay in Osmotherly. Within 
eight weeks she closed the eyes of five of her friends 
in death. One of them, a cousin, died after an illness 
of eleven days, during which time Miss Pickard hardly 





left her night or day. For seven entire nights she 
watched by the bedside of the sufferer, and generally 
with no person in the house but themselves. Nor 
were her kind offices restricted to her relatives—as 
far as she had opportunity she was servant and nurse 
to the whole village. She was in no haste to be 
relieved from this laborious and perilous service, and 
not till she felt that her work here was finished did 
she pass on te visit and receive the congratulations of 
friends in other places. But it was only a respite: 
within less than a month she was recalled to her post 
of toil and danger. Her poor old aunt, sick and appa- 
rently dying, begged that she might see her once more. 
Friends remonstrated against this second exposure of 
herself. It seemed like a tempting of Providence for 
her to abandon the rest and comfort she was now 
enjoying, to return to the hardships and dangers 
from which she had but just escaped. But she had 


heard the call of duty, and to this call she never turned 
a deaf ear. 


She was now.a. ihe bedside of her aunt, and there 
she remained, Syching over her with unweary 
love and tenderness, till her own strength utterly 
failed. When elone, and at night, she was taken 
suddenly sick, and fell to the floor entirely helpless, 
where she lay for a long time, vainly endeavoring to 
make her groans heard by some one who might 
come to her assistance. 3ut her work was not yet 
done, and within a few weeks slic was so far recov 
ered as to be able to take her final leave of the dis- 
mal little viliage of Osmotherly. It is no wonder 
that the inhabitants, youny and .old, came out to bid 
her farewell, and ‘to invoke the blessings of heaven 
upon their benefactor. The two years she spent in 
England were mainly devoted to works of charity and 
benevolence. And on her return to America she 
sought out opportunities to continue the same work. 
About a year after her return she was married to, 
Rev. Henry Ware, pastor of a Unitarian chureh in 
Boston. Thi» brought her into a position fer which 
she had emineat qualifications, and in which she was 
active, usefid, and happy. But the health of her 
husband, uncertain at the best, so failed within a 
year from thetiq.e of their marriage, that he was 
compelled to retire from the labors and responsibili- 
ties of the pastorate. Some months were spent in 
unavailing efforts to regain his health, and then a 
Luropean journey was decided or. Jt was necessary 
that Mrs. Were should accompany her hus- 
bend, afd this involved a long separation 
from her first-born, at the time a _ babe 
less than nine months old. The sacritice was a 
painful one, but she believed it necessary, and made 
it promptly and without murmuring. They remained 
abroad something more than a year and ahalf, during 
which time her husband was feeble in health and 
desponding in mind. It was a season of care and 
trial to his faithful wife, but her faith and energy 
never failed. On their return to America, Mr. Ware 
entered upon the duties of a professorship at Harvard 
University. The limits of this article will not allow 
me to even glance at the leading incidents of the 
bvelve years they spent at Cambridge. It is enough 
say that Mr. and Mrs. Ware were both in feeble 
health, and subject to frequent and serious attacks of 
illness. Worse than this, they were straitened in their 
circumstances éud in debt. It is beautiful to see 
with what energy and dignity this admirable womaa 
carried herseif through all these difficulties. No 
matter how uliimerous her cares, or how perplexing 
her duties, she never fainted under them, or fretted 
on account4fgkein. She was the model of an aflec- 
tiopate, sx, suinstexing wife and mother. 
At length the health of Mr. Ware su utterly failed 
that he resigned his prefessorship at Cambridge, and 
retired to a quiet country home. ‘This step had been 
anticipated for years, and on some accounts the 
change was not undesirable. But the uncertainty as 
to the future support of a family of seven children 
was painful in the extreme. Referring to this mat- 
ter, Mrs. Ware says, “ A ten-feet house, and bread 
and water diet, with the sense of rest to Av, would 
be a luxury. and I trust some door will be opened to 
us by which we shall obtain it.” 

Yet she consoles herself that in all these trials 
there is “‘ useful discipline for heaven.” The health 
of her husband continued to decline, and it became 
apparent within a few months that the inevitable 
catastrophe was rapidly approaching. She was a 
most devoted wife, and felt as only such a wife can 
feel under such circumstances. “This weary wait- 
ing,” she says, “‘ from day to day, alternately hoping 
and feeling that there is no reason to hope, wears 
upon the nerves; the days seem interminable, and 
the nights ages.” ‘It is all in the hands of infinite 
love and wisdom. God will order all well; let us be 
willing and thankful to place our trust in him.” The 
death of Mr. Ware occurred on a Friday, and on the 
following Sabbath, while his remains were unburied, 
his sorrowing widow went with her children morning 
and afternoon to the house of God. Referring to the 
occurrence, she says, “ We all went to meeting. 
We felt it was good to go to the house of God, and 
find peace to our troubled souls in acts of worship.” 

Some will wonder that she could do so, and others 
will condemn the act as unbecoming, or indicative 
of a want of sensibility on the part of the bereaved. 
Yet these fastidious souls are not troubled when a 
crowd of milliners and mantua-makers infest the 
house of mourning, and destroy the sanctity of the 
Sabbath with their busy preparations for a fashionable 
funeral. After the death of her husband, Mrs. Ware. 
feeling it necessary to do something for the support 
of her family, removed te Milton, where she taught a 
small school. A year or two before this time she had 
been admonished that her life was assailed by a fear- 
fal and incurable disease. She said little on the sub- 
ject even to her nearest friends, but she had an 
abiding conviction that this terrible malady was to 
end her days. Writing to a friend, she says, “I am 
not troubled at the thought otherwise than that it is 
a mode of decay distressing to others. But God’s 
will be done.” We doubt if the whole history 
of the church can furnish a more remarkable 
instance of cheerful acquiescence in 2 painful 
appointment of Divine Providence. For years, this 
saintly and heroic woman continued to labor and to 
suffer, doing both with a serene cheerfulness that 
almost led her friends to forget that a distressing 
disease was preying upon her life. She said, “I 
have felt it good for my soul to know that I carried 
about with me a disease which must be fatal ;” and 
shortly before her death, she wrote, “I should love 
to tell you of the Alessed peace which is given me in 
relation to the trial which lies before me.” And to 
the last she enjoyed this peace ; indeed her path was 
“as the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” On the day of her departure, 
she said te a friend, “« What a bcautiful day to go 
home.” And so, calmly and trustingly she passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death, “and 
walked in paradise.’’ I have read Dr. Hall’s memoirs 
of this excellent woman again and again, not only 
with interest, but as I hope with spiritual profit. 

Mrs. Ware was no ordinary Christian. Her life, in 
its motives and aims, as well as in its results, was 
quite above the common range of religious experi- 
ence'and practice. And because it was so, we feel 
that any criticism of her character skould be tender 
and reverent. But the record of her life compels us 
to believe that a defective faith deprived her of inval- 
uable blessings. Stanch and thorough as her piety 
was, it was deficient in the unction and tenderness 
that are found in communion with Christ and in the 
“ fellowship of the Spirit.” A view of the “glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ,” would have en- 
riched her life, and crowned it with new grace and 





beauty. She walked with unswerving fidelity in the ] 
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“ fear of the Lord,” but we hear little or nothing of 
the “comfort of the Holy Ghost.’ The early 
Christians “joyed in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom they received the atone- 
ment. And it was faith in this Savior, 
and love for him, that enabled them to “rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” She lacked faith 
in the Divine Teacher who said, “ Let not your heart 
be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me.”’ 
We rise from the perusal of the life of Mrs. Ware 
with the confirmed assurance that the doctrines of 
Evangelical Christianity are not only true, but of un- 
speakable importance to the man of God who would 
be “perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” Such a life teaches us to “hold fast the 
form of sound words,”’ and to “‘ contend earnesily for 
the faith once delivered to the saints,” but gives no 
eneouragement to the uncharitable judgment of Chris- 
tians who differ from us, “‘ se¢/ne the Lord has re- 
ecived them.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 








When Charles O’Conor, scarcely eighteen months 
ago, at a great ‘ Union’ meeting at Cooper Institute, 
proclaimed the inherent fitness and righteousness of 
Negro Slavery as the only ground on which logical 
and effective resistance could be made to the Repub- 
lican movement, the anti-Republican sentiment, even 
of this lro-Siavery emporium, was startled and 
shocked. It was instinctively felt that he had made 
a blunder—at the very least, a premature revelation 
—and that to fight the battle of 1860 on his basis was 


universally known to be a cool and sagacious as well 
as honest, fair-minded man, whose training and expe- 
rience as our most eminent lawyer ought to have qual- 
ified him to perceive the exact pinch of the case and 
to proclaim just wherein and why effurt and resolu- 
tion were needed. When such aman, whose fidelity 
and devotion to the anti-Republican cause could not 
be questioned, proclaimed the intrinsic righteousness 
of Slevery a necessary base of resistance to Repub- 
lican ascendency—in fact, the Malakoff of the Demo- 
cratic position—it should have been evident that he 
spoke the werds of truth and soberness. When the 
prominent question of the day concerned directly 
and only the extension of Slavery into Territories as 
yet uncursed by its footprints, it was idle to go on 
maundering and mumbling over the worn-out plati- 
tudes which affirm that the North has no concern 
with and is not responsible for Southern slavehold- 
ing. The fact that we have no control over the do 
mestic institutions and relations of Virginia has no 
pertinence when urged in behalf of indifference to 
tke establishment of Slavery in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The rapid march of events has already done much 


even of the immediate past. 
eracy boldly propounds the rightfulness and perpetu- 


to surrender all hope of success. Yet Mr. O’Conoris | 
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should ever remain so, and their posterity after them, 
These assumptions are not satisfied by merely holding 
negroes in bondage : if they be sound, every stronger, 
shrewder race has a nafural, indefeasible right te 
make merchandise of the bodies, and to pref* by the 
enforced, unpaid services of the simpler and weaker. 
If this doctrine be sound, every Indian, every Puolyne- 
sian, ought forthwith to be reduced to servitude, and 
made to toil fer the convenience and aggrandizement 
of the dominant race. Nay: the affirmation that 
social inequalities exist by the will of God, feliowed 
cut to its logieal results, would teach the white 
Christian now toiling as a captive in seme tropical 
African cotton-field, the wickedness of pinirg for a 
return to his American wife and children. Has not 
“ the will of God ” consigned him to bondage as well 
as the negro delving in a Louisiana cane-field, or 
Carolina rice-swamp? Most certainly. Then why 
should he. or any one else in his behalf, “‘ vainly ®trive 
to alter or amend the ways of Providence?” Why 
“neglect the essential duties of submission” and 
‘lose sight of his own moral and essential duties 
* * in his zeal to do wnat God has reserved 
for himself ?”’ 

It were casy to expose the sephistry of these con- 
federates to ridicule; but the theme is too grave and 
the consequences involved too painfully momentous. 
Here are Christians of eminent position aad spotless 
reputation invoking the reproach of Infidelity upon, 
and seeking to cover with ignominy those who labor for 
the overthrow, or at least for the restriction, of that 
scandal of Christendom which Wesley, on full 
acquaintance, pronounced “the sum of all villainies,” 
and which Christians throughout the world, with very 
limited exceptions, agree in regarding as one main 
obstacle to the establishment of Christ’s kingdom of 
justice and righteousness on earth. To condemn and 
oppose Slavery is, in their view, to seek te counter- 
vail “the will of God’’—is to favor the progress of 
infidelity, of free love and agrarianism. Can it be 
wondered that infidels abound when eminent Chris- 
tians do not hesitate to make the religion of Jesus an 
ally and bulwark of injustice and oppression—the 
seal and sanction of “ Man’s inhumanity to Man ?” 

ut whatever may be thought of the views pro- 
pounded by this association, and which they propose 
to uphold and disseminate through their Tracts, this 
truth at least is clear, that National Unity, in their 
sense, depends on the conversion of the People of 
the Free States to a belief in and affirmation of the 
essential righteousness of Human Slavery. So says 
Mr. O’Conor; so says Mr. Stephens; so say the 
Morses. The old Union, established by Washington 
and Adams, Jefferson and Madison, on the basis of 
Human Equality in natural rights, is passed away : 
2 reconstruction, if possible at all, is only possible on 
the basis of the rightfulness of Slavery, its universal- 
ity and its perpetuity. Such is the momentous issue 
now presented for the acceptance or rejection of the 
American People. 











NOTES FROM TEE CAPITOL 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 





ity of Negro Slavery, which it makes its chief corner- 
stone. Mr. Alex. H. Stephens, the acute and able 
Vice-President of that Confederacy, has recently 
made a carefully elaborated speech at Savannah, 
wherein he proclaims and enforces this doctrine. In 
a previous effort, he had set forth his conviction that 
the chief mistake of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and their fellow-patriarchs, was a belief that Human 
Slavery was wrong, and must ultimately be given 
up. Of that view, the exclusion of Slavery from the 
Territories was a nevessary deduction. But the 
Cotton Kepublic is fonsded on the opposite basis of 
the righteousness of Slavery at all times and every- 
where. Says Mr. Stephens at Savannah : 

“The new Constitution bas put at rest, for ever, all the agi- 
tating questions relating to our peculiar institutions—African 
Slavery as it exists amongst us—the proper sfa/us of the negro 
in our form of civilization. This was the immediate cause of 
the late rupture and present revolution, Jetferson, in his fore 
cast, had anticipated this as the ‘voc upon which the oll 
Union would split.’ He was right, What was conjecture with 
him, is now a realized fact. But whether he fully comprehend- 
ed the great truth upon which that rock stood and s/ands, may 
be doubted. The prevailing ideas entertained by him and most 
of the leading statesmen at the tine of the formation of the ott 
Constitution, were that the enslavement of the African was in vi- 
olation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in principle, se- 
cially, morally, and politically. It was an evil they knew not 
well how to deal with ; but the general opinion of the men of 
that day was that, somehow or other, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the institution would be evanescent and pass away. 
This idea, though not incorporated in the Constitution, was the 
prevailing idea at the time. The Constitution, it is true, secured 
every essential guarantee to the institution while it should Iast ; 
and hence no argument can be justly used against the consti- 
tutional guarantees thus secured, beeause of the common senti- 
ment of the day. Those ideas, however, were fundamentally 
wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality of 
races, This was unerror. It was a sandy foundation, and the 
idea of a government built upon it, when the * storm came and 
the wind blew, it /-/i.’ 

“Our new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
idea ; its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon tbe 
great truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man. That 
slavery—subordination to the superior race—is his natural and 
normalcondition. {Applause.) 

“This, our new Government, is the first, in the bistory of the 
world, based upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral 
truth.” 

—This is so lucid and so complete that all necessity 
for comment is precluded. 

—Almost simultaneously with the full development 
of this doctrine at the South was its embodiment in 
the form of an “ institution’’ at the North. The dog- 
ma of the Roman Catholic ©’Conor has been adopted 
and amplified by an association of owr prominent 
Evangelicals, whereof Samuel F. Lb. and Sidney 8. 
Morse, Thomas Tileston, Edwin Croswell, James T. 
Soutter, and Hubbard Winslow are the most conspic- 
uous. These gentlemen, after due deliberation, have 
resolved themselves into the “‘ American Society for 
Promoting National Unity,” whereof Mr. Samuel F. 
B. Morse is President and the others subordinate offi- 
cers. Their scheme for the promotion of National 
Unity contemplates the preparation and diffusion of 
Tracts intended to prove the justice and beneficence 
of Human Slavery—not merely in tropical latitudes, 
nor even below Mason « Dickson's line, but every- 
where and always. ‘Their programme says: 

“The popular declaration that all men are created equal, and 
entitled to liberty, intended to embody the sentiment of our an- 
cestors respecting the doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
nobles, and perhaps, also, the more doubtful sentiment of the 
French school, may be understood to indicate both a sublime 
truth and a pernicious error. Mem are created equally free todo 
the will of God, and will be equally rewarded by him according 
to their deeds. But they are not created equal in personal eo- 
dowments, nor in their relation to providential arrangements. 
Indeed, their inequality in these respects is one of the boldest and 
most stubborn facts on the records of all time; and, moreover, 
the Scriptures declare that it exists for wise and good ends Ly 
the will of God, as truly as the inequalities between the sands of 
earth and the stars of heaven. It is by confounding the provi- 
dential with the moral, instead of regarding the former as means 
wisely employed for the latter, that men become infidel and radi- 
cal in their schemes of reformation. Restive and impatient, they 
neglect the essential duties of submis-ion—of love, trust, obedi- 
ence, under all providential dispensations—and vainly strive to 
alter or amend the ways of Providence. Hence, their dreams of 
abolitionism, cf woman's rights, of free love. of spiritualism, of 
secialism, of agrarianism, and of all similar visionary schemes, 
in which they lose sight of their own moral and essential daties, 
in their zeal to do what God has reserved for himself, and vainly 
think to inaugurate a millennium of bliss by their imaginary 
regen of liberty and equality. It is not claimed that every per- 
son wko espouses one of these schemes actually embraces them 
all, but that, since they belong to the same category, logical con- 
sistency must admit or reject them all alike.” 


—The doctrine here set forth, it will be seen, has 
very grave aspects—very broad proportions. Logi- 
cally stated, it amounts to this: Some men are in- 
ferior in mental endowments or intellectuat acquire- 
ments to others ; wherefore they ought to be held in 
eternal bondage by their shrewder contemporaries. 





Some are now in slavery to otkers; wherefore they 
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Wasuinerton, D. C., April 1, 1863. 
To THE Epitors oF THe INDEPENDENT : 

The Senate has finished its work and adjourned to 
December. The principal object of an extra session of 
the Senate is always to enable the President to fill ya- 
cancies and to make nominations for some of the most 
important offices. It is never expected that the Senate 
will remain in session till all the changes are made 
Which the President expects to make, for that would heep 
the Senators here all summer. The heavy work is ac- 
complished, and that is sufficient. The other nomina- 
tions ean be confirmed next winter, or earlier, if an extra 


vacancies have been filled, with one notable exception— 
the vacancy on the Supreme Bench. Why this was not 
filled is not known. It is said that the Administration de- 
sired to await further movements in the South before 
filling this important place. Messrs. Crittenden and Holt 
of Kentucky were both urged for it by the Southern 
Union men, but of course unless Kentucky means to 
stand by the Union in any event, it cannot be. Ta fact, it 
is diflicult to see how a Republican Administration can 
consistently put any man in favor of slavery-protection 
in the territories upon the Bench. Mr. Crittenden is an 
avowed slavery-protectionist, but Mr. Holt may be a nen- 
interventionist. 

Among the nominations and confirmations of the weck 
are several gentlemen principally known for their con- 
nection with the newspaper press. Mr, J. S. Pike, as- 
sociate-editor and Washington correspondent of The 
Tribune, is the new Minister-resident at the Hague. Mr. 
W. Hi. Fry of the same journal is Secretary of Legation at 
Turin. Mr. James E, Harvey, for twenty years Washing- 
ton correspondent of The Philadelphia North American, 
is Minister-resident in Portugal, and Mr. Fogg, one of the 
Old Guard of Liberty and editor of The New Hampshire 
Independent Democrat, displaces Mr. Fay in Switzerland 
as Minister-resident. Mr. Thayer, connected with The 
Jivening Post, is Consu)-General in Egypt. It is very 
much regretted that Motley, the historian, could not 
represent us in the country he has so long made a his- 
torical] study, and also that Mr. Fay, who for so many 
years and through so many Administrations has repre- 
sented this Government in Switzerland, must be re- 
moved, Although he was known to be a Republican so 
jong ago as the Fremont campaign, Mr. Buchanan did 
not recall him, owing to his long service and eminent 
ability, and it is hard to acquiesce in his removal by the 
first Republican Administration. The necessities of the 
case seemed to require it, however, and Mr. Fogg is every 
way fitto succeed Mr. Fay. Mr. Thayer of The Evening 
Post is worn out with pen-and-ink service, and sought 
the sunny climate of Egypt to heal a pulmonary disease. 
He is one of a large class of literary men who are liter- 
ally broken down with brain-labor. Mr. Fry is in the 
same category, and a friend informs me that a dozen of 
the consulships have already been given to worn-out edl- 
tors. This is a most gratifying indication that the new 
Administration recognizes the power and the importance 
of the newspaper press. 

The order for the evacuation of Fort Sumpter hae 
undoubtedly been sent ere this, and it is also true that 
the order for the re-enforcement of Fort Pickens was 
sent off some time ago. The Administration does not 
intend to give up their fortresses, no matter what the 
purposes of the Montgomery Government may be. If 
Gen. Davis is determined to precipitate the cuuntry inte 
civil war, it cannot be helped. This Government hag 
retreated long enough in the face of traitors, and not 
even on the pretext ef| averting a civil war can Fort 
Pickens be given up. Vor it is a pretext only. Te con- 
tinually run from the rebel] Government will not gave us 
from ultimate conflict, unless the free states are fu!ly 
prepared to give over all the territories to slave ry. The 
stand must be made somewhere, and as well at Fert 
Pickens as anywhere else. 

There are now greater probabilities of an extra cession. 
The President, who would avoid it if possible, begins to 
doubt the possibility of enforcing any laws in or near the 
seceded states, unless Congress gives him additional 
power and means, 

The appointment of Dr. Palfrey as Postmaster of Bos- 
ton will gratify those men who have for many pears been 
engaged in the anti-slavery reform. He has teen fora 
great length of time one of the most conscienticus of the 
anti-slavery reformers. His father left him a fortune in 
slaves, but he emancipated — ¢ one falling to him as 
his share of the inheritance, and this too when he was 
struggling like a drowning man with the waves of pov- 
erty. Dr. Palfrey owes the appointment entirely to 
Charles Sumner—but for him another man woul! have 
won the office. Mr. Sumner simply asked the appoint- 
ment in a brief nete, and the President at once made it. 

Our city begins to look deserted. Thousands of the 
office-seekers have fled. Nine out of ten cannot afford a 
lengthened stay at our —* hotels. Many who 
came in reference to local offices have satisfactorily ad- 
justed their business and gone home Centented and 
happy, but more return to their homes sadder but wiser 
men. Nobody has any right to blame either President or 
Secretaries. They do the best they can. In such arush 
for place, no mere man can always select the deserving 
from the undeserving. For one lucrative consuls 

there were over two thousand applications! thie wilt 
do for a specimen case. Let any one undertake to select 
the man from the two thousand, and he wil! comprehend 
the difficulty of settling thousands of such cases, 
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f Sermons 
Henry Ward: Beecher.* 


{Entered to Act of Co in the 1860, by J. 
_ mfRiciete fe tae Ges Saco s Sad Sass et 
Boathern District of New York.) 


“Examurs yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; prove your 
Own seives.”—2 Cor. xu. 5. 

One of the difficulties which the apostle had to con- 
tend with in many of his churehes, was an after- 
spirit which sprang up centradicting his onteeries. 
Men crept in professing to speak with mote authori- 
ty than he had, and setting themselves against him, 
by ridiculing his imperfections, by showing, or at- 
tempting to show, his pretentiousness, and in other 
stmilar ways. The elements of confusion and diser- 
der seem to have prevailed in the Corinthian church 
to an eminent degree. The apostle makes constant 
allusions to this taking away from him his proper au- 
thority ; and in thfs connection he says : 

“Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me, 
which to voyward is not weak, but is mighty in you. 
For though he was cuucified through weakness, or 
he liveth by the power of God. For we also are wea 
in him, but we shall live with him by the power of 
Ged toward you.” 

Then aanee the text, the spirit of which is this : 
If you had been yourselves in the right state of mind, 
you never would have doubted concerning me; you 
would have had a moral consciousness and iaward 
witness that I was right. Tat is to say, as when two 
notes are brought to the same tone they accord with 
each other, ana each note knows that the other is 
tight because thev accord ; so when two hearts are 
right, they will fall into such unison and concord that 
it will net be difficult for one te see that the other is 
zight. And if you desired w kaow wither I was 

right, you could have found out by examicing your- 
selves, and steing whether you were in the faith ; by 
proving your own selves. 

“ Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves. Kaow ye not your own 
seives, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobates ¢”’ 

The implication is, Ifhe be in you, then you have 
the elemegt of interpretation and understanding, so 
far as | awi Wy message are concerned. Tae agostle 
made the inward spiritual concition to be the judge 
and discriminator of the outward doctrine waieh he 
taught. There can be nothing on ear half so im- 
portent to a man as his own self. It is right to feel 
a Liveiy intere-1 in nature, in human society, and ia 
the events of that great world-uistery which is al- 
Ways goby on around us, and ia.our day. But what 
kingéoin on earth is so wide or so important as the 
kingdom of God in & man’s own soul? The Russian 
Empire coostitates the largest earthly dominion ; and 
yet the sun weed not employ half its hours in going 
from side to side of it. Aud the kingdom of tke soul 
shail not have been traversed when the sun itself is 
burned io the socket, and its light has gone out. I[é 
is infinite ; it is endless. 

The fretful und insignificant beed which selfish na- 
tures give io their own selves, does not change nor 
abate the wotleness of that Jarger self-examination 
Which incluces our whole moral character, our des- 
tiny, our very immortality; and just in proportion as 
men grow ceeper in moral feeling, and nobler in moral 
nature, must their wish increase to explore the metes 
ard beunds of their experience, the grounds of their 
iaith, and the condition of their practical life. As life 
means wore, us immortality meaas more, noble na- 
tures feel less that they can afford to take any risk of 
losing thear «ternal inheritance ; and more that they 
raust be certsiu of securing it. 

I propose for sour consideration this morning, some 
reasons tor religious scli-examination; some direc- 
tions of search and elcments of inquiry ; some mis- 
takes to be avuided, and some methods to be em- 
pioyed. 

First, let us look for a moment at the reasons why 
every earnest Christian nature should desire a whole- 
some and thorvugh self-examination. Every one 
ought to have a general conception of his own char- 
acter and condition. This does not come to us of 
cevrse. There are some things that come withvut 
our asking or thinking. The merest observance of 
external vatural laws will produce healih. The body 
will take care of itself. No amount of measuring, uo 
amount of examination, will make any difference 
with it. [thas its awn rules and prescriptions, and 
it grows in its own lines and furms, withows any re- 
gard to what you think or do not thisk. No man, vy 
taking thought, can add one cubit to bis stature. 

It is not. so with human character. That depends 
very largely apen our volition and determination. 
We are prone on some sides to be very conscious of 
things that beiong to character through conceit; ant 
on other sides We are prone to uadervalue ar negioot 
uvings that belong to Character through despondency. 
There are many that have a lively sense of condition, 
who have aimost no sense at ail of character. 

Now there can be nothing more important to a man 
than to know aot merely where he is, but what he is. 
And itis not exough for him to know what he is as 
measured by social customs—tiough that is weil ; nor 
what he is as messured by the laW of his mind. 
There is a higher sandard than these. Itis the abd- 
solute rule by which God measures us ; aud what we 
should most deve, is to know what we are as ineas- 
ured by thar yule. 

We are liabie to fall into habits and conventional 
observances, and to go on in eid paths, without any 
direct -coisparison of curseives with God's original 
standard. We necdio stop oceasionaliy to jake ae- 
count of curselves ; to Jeok areusd agout and make a 
deliberaie ane formal invesiigation as fo the charac- 
ter that we are buile ing. Many and mary a& yaaa has 
econductéd business in # geneva] and vague way, and 
supposed thet he was prospering, who, when he came 
to take account or ctock in hyures, fouad that he was 
bankrupt, or near to bankruptcy. We are ike men who 

ge by their Watches. but never set the tr watches by ony 
regulator. We ave continually regulating eur lives 
by stundsres so false that they amount to ne regu- 
lations at ail. 

We aie so mech netted together in life; we are so 
woven ipty families, aud circies, and neighborhoods, 
ahd parineiships ; we are so much ieflucnced by our 
sympathy with men, with fashions, aud wich the 
courses Of life outsice of ourseives, thal we are prone 
to assume our character from our social conditions 
and our hanneny with them. <A maa finds that 
many men think aud speak well of “him, and from 
this fact he conclices that he has quite a good char- 
acter. The yeflection of other men’s good-will to- 
Ward us We Use Higie nan anything else to estimate 
our characters by. These wne do this are like buoys 
that uve aiways Gu the suriace of the water, bul that 
move with it us if cises and fas with the ocean- 
tides. We lie like deoats em the world-tide, which 
gecs in ond out, and up and down; and we have no 
gauge oa the shore to ssow wheal is our abselate 
ecnditien. It is mere'y relative to the fluctuations 
of the escr-shiffing, cver-changing tide ef human 
feeling. 

We are apt to gather up a notion of ourselves by 
that part whieh erysiailizes itsclf into conduct; by 
that part which, under fear, er hope, or custom, or 
sympathy, takes outward form, while the rooi, the 
hidden interior, is unexpiored. We are accustomed 
to form @ conception of what we are, by our coaduct, 
because thar és the part of eur life which is the most 
obvious to exaiminetion; tut we should look at both 
conduct and the source from “hich it flows. For, as 
&@ general thing, men are seif flatterers. They are so 
in diflecnt ways: some from the great contiience of 


hope ; some fiom easiness on account of their vanity ; | 


some from goud- Batured content with themselves and 
their Gutward cireumstasees; aad seme from the 
influence cf selfesteem, whose nature it is te make 
one iwel that a thing is good as soon as it is his own. 
There is a perpetral tendency in the minds ef men to 
make @ ‘aise report in respect to their character ; to 
covey up ubfaverabte points, and overpraise excel- 
Jenees ; to tuce a few things for the whole; to keep 
them in better conceit with themselves than they 
would be it {hey m.casured themselves by ihe thought 
of Ged, which is his law. 

Even in our roligious feclings, we are prone to fol- 
low our syropathics rather than our judgments or 
conseiences, and tomeasure ourselves by the general 
condition of the enurch or sect te which we belong. 
We are as if we were in a ship, aad we called its 
Voyeze our voyage, and its passage our passage. 
And if our church or sect is flourishing, we have a 
feeling that we are flourishing ; and so we lose our 
persoual identity. : 

For ail these reasons it becomes necessary that a 
man should make the examination of himself a serious 
business. {t is a work that can never be done 
accidentelly. You may have glimpses of your char- 
acter, there may be momentary revelations of it to 
a soem you are not seeking for them; but you 
t-te = in its fullness without zealously setting 
axe doin it. And io know what you are, what you 
—— 18 What is the direction of your life, what is 
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the formative tendency of your feelings, wh 't are the 
foundation end superstructure of your character—to 
know these things is important beyond all computa- 
tion. Nothing on the givbe; nothing in the stars; 
nothing in the revelations of the microscope ; nothiaz 
that the statesman thinks of; nvthing that history or 
poetry embalms, can be of so much importance to @ 
man as to be able to answer these simple homely. 
questions ; What am If WhatamI doing? Waich 
way am I going? Where am I making my invest- 
ments? What is my anpe pee. ~ gael from 
my present tendencies and conditions 

of course, when we first attemp$ to examine i. 
selves, our impressions will be very vague. — 
trials at self-examination will be full of misapprehen- 

. -»,en mind is so large, 
sions and mistakes. For the he? 90 
* itful, the sodees of ferartion are so occult, 
i's blendings are 8° 4 a ee oe 
éhifting, there is 80 2 a it that is obscured, 
‘that to one who bas not a nice aud exact knowledge 
of its s, it will be deceitful. Besides, there is 
but Mttle teaching, in the family, in the school, in the 
eburch, in the world, in respect to the mind; aad for 
the best of reasons—because there is but very little 
known about it. Therefore it is not surprisiag that 
the first endeavors of men to examine themselves are 
filled with mistakes. 

Well, what then? If you weigh the sum total of all 
that you raise en an acre of ground, you will fiad that 
nineteen paits out of twenty are straw aud husk acd 
stubble, and must be thrown away; and you may 
think yourself well off in saving the tweaticth pact. 
It is a great deal better that nineteen parts out of 
twenty of men's essays in selfexamination should be 
mistakes, than that they, should not undertake to 
exanene themselves at all, 

What, then, is the grand rule by which to measure 
humau iiie? Weil, of course the law of God; and 
that Jaw is, Thou shali leve God supremely, and man 
as thyself, wbich implies that seif examinativa is 
Tip hf, a:.¢ is to be the standard of loving others Yu 
kuow what loving yoursrlt is. Now you are to add- 
i@ that two ciber parts. Love yourself, love your 
God, anc love veur teHlow-mes. Here are the toree 
elements of tbe unit Love. Sach is the rule of seif. 
exainination In resvect to moral teadency and direc- 
ticp. That, bowe ver, is not the whole law of Gud. God 
hss a Jaw in ovr body, of health; be bas laws in 
petore, to which we areiclatee , ne has laws in sos.ety, 
Which “+ are to find out and test ourselves by ; he 
has laws evesvwhere, that bave a bearing upen us. 
Tat back of these, as the trae suurce of ail aieasure- 
Inet t, is the Disive moral law. 

Wet ae the appropriate matters, then, of exan- 
ination’ First, conduct; and especrally conduct, for 
the simple reasdh that conduct lies within oar 
know dge, ene is therefore much easier to be exam- 
ined by us than other parts of our life whica he be- 
yond our knowledge. The examination into motive 
I shall show to Le more important; but that Js the 
mest dffleuit, sud it betongs to a later stage of the 
wok There seu will go slower. But conduct is, or 
sboule be, ope a to every man’s secaticy Upoa that 
every man cenreason. It is true that conduct de- 
pends tor moral chasacter upon the motives frou 
which it springs; that is, upon the faculties which 
pioduce it—fe what we inean by motives is nothiag 
but faculty, since the thing that moves us is faculty. 
Are hence, meny have supposed that the first steo of 
self examination should be to isspect the source ef 
moral conduct. But that is not philosephical. la 
external end worlcly knowledge we first find oat what 
are facts; and when we have found out what they 
are, ther, at last, aad slowly, and cautiously, we 
generalize from facts to pricciples, ard ascertaia 
what the principles are. And that which is true of 
external and worldly knowledge in this particular, is 
more eminently true, as we shail show, of moral 
knowlecge. Sclf-examivation should begin with the 
outward conduct. It gradually wiil work deeper, aad 
come to the motive from which the conduct springs. 
In examining our conduct, or that part of our life 
which embocies itself into action, there should be 
seme Classificaiion. Of course the duties which we 
owe to cursélves will form one distinct line of in- 
vestigation. Our own personal habits ought to be a 
matter of study. What they are no one knows so 
littie as we ourselves. Every man in the street 
knows you better than you know yeurself. There is 
pot a person thet lives with you who cannot tell you 
things about vourself that you will not believe, wiich 
awe perfectly true. We are continually denying that 
we have babiis which we have been practicing ail oar 
lfe. Ifere is a man that has lived furty or fifty years, 
and a chance-shot semence or word lances him, and 
reveals to hiio a trait which he has always possessed, 
but which unt] now he bad not the remotest Wea 
that be possessed, For forty or fifty years he has 
been foolivg himself about a matter as plain as his 
hard before his face. One reason why we kaow so 
litiie of ourselves, is that we are, by our self iove, by 
our s€nsitiveness, and by our vanity, kevt fram look- 
ing at things with a char, open eye. We ought to 
know what is the condition of every part of our 
hocily nature. We ough! to acquaint ourselves of 
the iemperence or in'empersince of our desires. We 
ovght to understand distineily our habits in :+lation 
to bealth. anfl ail its economics. We ough’, as a 
reli: iovs duty, to study our hebits in regard te per 
soual ueaivess and erder—and it should be un¢erstows 
that Leatress and order are not the same thing. 
Neainess bas respect te a men's person, aad arder 
has rcepeet to things about him. One may be aeat 
and costtute of order, or he may be orderly and very 
vasty. The things are entirely different; but both of 
them beichg to machood. We ought also to uader- 
stand what our hatits are in respect to industey. 

In shoit. shen, we are to give an account of our 
hocies to God as reetiv as of oor souls; and we 
cught wo be aware, from week to week, and frou 
duy to Cay, cf what we are really doieg with those 
boc ies. Which are mmore woneerfal Ghana any Jewel tuat 
humau hands ever wrouaht. 

i bave scen exposed in jewelers’ windows presents 
which were given by princes to their iavorites—nee'- 
laces piitiering with exquisite pearls, wristlets glow- 
ing with the strarge shec‘ing fires of the opal, sur 
round? d by Chamonds as sentinel witnesses af its 
splendor; riegs in great profusion; various oma 
ments for ine hair; ent namekss other acticles of 
ihe toilet. —and whieh were registered with ineredibie 
values. Bot, efter all, the poorest nian that walks 
fiem bis hele into the sunlight, is @ casket carrving 
jewels cf more variety and more value, ten miilioa 
tines over, than ihe most prineciy casket ever can- 
faived, or than yegal munificence ever squasaered on 
awertoless favorite. Call men mere animals, look 
at them simply as beasts, and there is nut a wan 
living who dees net earry in him that which is mere 
wonderful ibau arything that mortais ever peaduced. 
The huwen tame, ail its ceonemies, its maay rela- 
tieks to health ane activity aud usefalness—these, 
theceh not 6s important as a men's souk aad its 
eonnectioas with moral favs and duties, nevertheless 
are nob Unituportaul, ougut net to be thought of 
lightiy, ond cannot be let go in any irne selexauni- 
netion, ™ 

We sbould keep ourselves also informed of eonduct 
in its iclaiions to syrapethy and affection. Are we 
actirg upon men by our selfish instirets, our animal 
natuies, and our executive forces ; or are we acting 
tron them by our atieetions, onr moral sentiments, 
and our undersiapding? What is the part of our- 
selves that we are using in our intercourse with our 
fellow-mien ? 

We imagine with wender the passage of a comet 
through space, flaming and sparkling along strange 
paths, and glowiag upon stars innumerable. as it 
goes; but that is not half as wonderful as the passage 
of dre hvinan heart. flaming and sperkting and glow- 
ing with ten thousand effects shot cut upon every 
nan We meet, as We move through life. Planets are 
cold anc dead, and ali their radiance fails without ef 
feet; but the human sovi, as il passes up and down 
the ways of its experience, ‘s producing tea theusaid 
efficts at every sirgle moiaent, many of which we 
knew nothing about. 

The locomotive, as it shoots over the road, shower- 
ing Myriads of sparks on every side, never stops to 
see on what flower, or herb, or grass, cr water, they 
fell. It dastcs aheot wie'ly ignorant of its effects 
on these things. And we thunder through life pro- 
ducing ten niliien spaikiike efivets of which we do not 
siop to take any note. We have no knowledze of the 
influences exeried by cur imagination and affctions 
and appetites and desires and passions upon those 
around us. You could net, if you would, take any 
cetaiied account of all the beariugs of yenr character 
and conduct upen others. But you can ascertain 
generally how men aie affected by you, and what side 
of yourself you are nicest using. 

If a man earries a many-bladed knife, when he 
takes it ent and looks at it he says to himself, in- 
stinctively, “ That blace I scarcely use at aM; that 
one I only use oecasionsily; thatone I use more fre- 
quentiy ; and that one I use continuatly.” Ike kaows 
what part of a knife he uses. It is only when he 
comes to his own implemental soul that he does not 
know which blade he uses, or which of those that he 
does use he uses most. 

Our contuct, as it stands connected with the active 
flew of daily business life, should be a matter of care- 
ful consideratica to every Christian maa. 





Did you ever sit down and make an inventory of 
whet ;ou do, in order to come to a distinct under- 
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standing with reference to your use of time? You 
probably know all about your possessions. You 
know every bond, if you have bonds ; you know every 
moxtgage, if you have mortgages; you kaow every 
dollar that is déposited, if you have deposits of 
money; you know every piece of property, if you 
own realestate ; you know all your debts and credits. 
These things you look at both in detail and in the 
sum. Dut God has given our chief treasure to us in 
the use of time; and how many of us understand 
that matter? How many of us know what we de 
with cur time? How many of us have ever taken 
even a cursory view of one sjagle year, saying, “1 
8m anxious to know, on the whole, how I carried 
myself with reference to a faithful use ef the element 
of time through January, through February, through 
March, through April, through May, through Jane, 
through July, through Avgust, from month to month ? 
What is the habit of my life in this respect? Of the 
time tbhut is given me, how much of it do I use well, 
Low wpeh do I use indifferently, and how much do I 
squender?” There is not one man in a hundred that 
ever thought of these things. We hear the general 
declaration that we ought to employ our time; men 
are exhosted to be diligent in business, and fervent 
in spirit; but I suspect that there is not a single per- 
son here (I know there is not one this side of the 
desk !) that ever sits down to*eake a deliberate in- 
ventory in regard to the element of time, so as to 
form a correct judgment of his habit of usirg it. 
Ought that so to be ? 

There are a great many persens who examin? 
themselv+s for motives—which is right; but how 
msny persons examine themsclves in the matter of 
speech? Do you know what your habits are about 
toliing? Do you talk a great deal too much? Do 
you say @ great many thirgs heedlessly? Do you 
udulge a@ great ceel ‘n outswelliog words of pride? 
Are yous Words like sparks of fire, or are they like 
crops of oi% Deo you make life sweet with your 
‘anece Whesever you go, oc is your tungue like the 
tongre of a serpent, carrying terror whenever your 
pouth opens and i eames forth? Tlow often do you 
tips ot your speech? Do you Boow anythiag about 
ny [venture to say that every person ia your neigh- 
bu:booe knows more abouf it than you do. If you 
were tos) t duwn and write your opinion as to wiat 
vou do With Jour tongue, and carry it to people that 
row you, they Woola be respretful t vou wile you 
write present, but the moa-ent you were gone, and 
the deor was shut, they weuid say te each other, 
“See here; thet is what he iiinks he does with his 
vorgue!” and they would laugh at your expense. 
Yiur wife knews you: yoar bramers asd sisters 
kpow you: your servants, that you think ;0u are so 
svpevior to, know sou, and fake you to pieces, and 
‘ols ebout you Every day; people above you aad be- 
ce ath you hrow you; and you are the only foul that 
¢ors 17 know enything about you. 

When we set about exainining ourselves, we say, 
“bb is peeessary that 1 cbculd examine my motives.” 
So we push Gur head isto what is cailed metaphysics. 
We lock inte our soul; and it is as though we pui oar 
tiod into a daik closet, where there is nothing. 1 
scemms very Gark there, and it is very dark there ; and 
yet we persist in looking there. Bat these thiags 
that we might know something about; these things 
that are sit the time orbing themselves iato facts ; 
ihese speeches that we make, morning and noon and 
nigh’—hew many of us ever take any notice of them? 
Did you ever think what a“volume your talk would 
moke if it were printed? If everything that some 
persons say in a single day were printed, what a vol- 
vme it would make! and if allthey say in a year were 
ponted, what a library it would make! I pity the man 
that should have to read the one or the other. And 
set, all their sayings, from day to day, and from year 
to year, aie flying in every direction, producing their 
eflects upon those on whom they fall. The exagger- 
ations, ihe overcolorings, the misrepresenta\‘ons, the 
lics (for we ali lie continually) which escape us when 
we are speaking about ourselves, about our children, 
about our families, about our property, about our 
neigtbors, about everything that we have to do with 
—what niust be their influence upon the world? 
Stil, how few there are that know anything about 
the use of their tongue, which is for ever on the 
move? A man might as well undertake te keep an 
aecount of what goes out of his chimney of smoke 
and gas and cinders, as to: keep an account of what 
goes out of his mouth of wontrous influences@e life 
or for cvath. How important it is then tha® we 
should examine ourselves in the matter of speech. 

Hew many ef us examine the daily habits of our 
life in regard to tuth or untruth, in regard to honor, 
and in regard 7o What is just? There ure very few I 
tionk that do it. 

Ucw mary of us examine ourselves with reference 
yo the use cf our ears? If there is one thing that 
hes been repeated over and over again, it is tae ea1a- 
tin about hearing. How mony persons there vre that 
use their ees, not to hear whgt y do not want to 
ivor, er Whatit might ¢oe th dtahear. How 
many these are that use their ears as 4 bolling-eloth, 
evly to catch ihe bran. and let the ileur go. How 
hei} these wre that hear everything that is keen and 
purgent and salient in scandal, and nothing that is 
favorable, commerdatle, praiseworthy of men. How 
wany persons are in regard to hearing like sentinels 
‘ho, when set to take care of things that are good, 
ae clways aslrep, but who, when set to take care of 
ttirgs wbat are bad. wever go to sieep. How many 
je sens are there that form any cenception of what 
the character of their life is in inis matter? One 
wan gos hou and sits Gown, and his companion 
c0ys16 Lin, “My dear, what tave you heard to-day ?” 
ape be con mences to descant on the things that he 
bes hesrd; eed it Wevldsecm as if he had been car- 
ved by Goc’s providence intose miny pleasaat ways, 
psaf he bac beard so many pleasant things. that he 
fod been sigpaity bessed. Aneiber man goes home 
eré sits cown, ape when he is asked, ““ What have 
yeu brave today *" be says, “Tleare ? I have heard 
sine queer shines ,"’ and he goes on and tells some- 
‘tuig ibat he bas heard about this man to his dis- 
evecit; som: thing that he has heard abont that womaa 
thet is ceregatory ; svmething that he has heard 
egainst ike judge; something that he has heard 
teat impheates his next-door neighbor; some story 
that a wan sheuld never hear, or that having heard 
he shoule neverrepeat ; inms thateae woulda suppose 
he must have gore throvah a pandemoniura to hear. 
Tow mand men fake account of their habits of hear- 
ng? I think it is important that a man sbould 
exomine bomself for. the purpose of coming to some 
knewledge of bis consuet in this regard. 

Hew many persons know what their habits aye, 
oid which way their life is teneing, in regard to self 
Crrisiy Selfindulgence and seifcenial are the avti- 
thesis of human life. Prosperity, praise, success— 
ihese things tend naturally toward sel€iadalgence. 
Vi is onls grace that ever tends towerd sel€ denial. I 
vo voi by self ecpial mean sim: ly denyiag ourselves 
«1 great outward things on extraord nary occasions. 
We shall ¢o that easy enough if we practice selfde- 
vial in the million little things waich cecar ia our 
Cay tile. Qur seif-éeniais lie jaspwhere our duties 
co. Tf it is cifiieus: fer you to s,eak, overcome that 
Cifficelty, avd im that wey you will practice self-de- 
pial. It itis hard tor you to be benevolent. correct 
your avarice, and make it give away the things that 
yeu would heard, and ibus you will practice self-de- 
nisl Are yeu proud? Then practice self-denial by 
ting bumble. Are you envious? Then che way 
‘or yeu to be self-denying is to cultivate generosity in 
yor copsi¢eration of other men’s eondition as com- 
pend with your own. Are vou narrow? Then to 
you selfcenial mcans being iarge in your cireum- 
stances. Hlew maby mea know what is the play of 
cir coveuct in the direction of se!f indulgence or 
s¢ifceniol, durmg any day of their dife ? 

O1e great trouble in mahkiag this staking to an au- 
di pee is our ignorance about it, Now aad then we 
ee, through scine litde event which eames under our 
uctice, such os the performance of a generous deed, 
@ conception i) at reveals to us for a moment the ear- 
riage of our Ife with respect to self-denial. Bt 
how many of us beep such an aecurate account of 
cur deily conduct that we know oor tendencies in 
this iegar¢—thet we know wheiher we are living all 
the ‘ume te make ten serve us, to secure prosperity 
for cwselves, to make everything work in our favor ; 
or Wheiber, while we are diligent and exact in busi- 
bess, ard considerate of our own interests, our desire 
ord aim are perpetually to work fog the benefit of 
etbers % 

Low many of us bav~ beenaceustomed to examine 
ourselves to know which part is crowing, which part 
is standing still, and which pait is receding, morally ? 
One of three thiags is tree: we are going up the 
seam, we are going down the stream, or we 
are caught fest in the stream. We are either an- 
chored, or else drifting one Way or the other, in re- 
gard to our whole moral state. How many persons 
take any pains te ascertain which of these things is 
true with reference to themselves? Hotv many ex 
amine into the relative condition of the elements of 
their life? Are you constantly gaining advantage 
over thipgs that formerly bad advantage over you ? 
Are you getting control of your selfishness, your 
pride, your venity, and your jealousy? Are you con- 
scicusly increasing in the love of “things which are 
right, ard true, and noble, and Divine, and eternal ” 
Whick wey is vour life gaing » 

How many ef us examine ourselves in reference t» 





our uses of property? Is the love of gain growing 
stronger in us? Are we more and more employing 
wealth as an instrument of self-advancement ; or do 
we make it more and more a means of benefiting 
others? What are our thoughts and wishes as to the 
use of it? It is very well to examine motives; but 
here is a sphere of examination thai is very import- 
ant. 

I know that many persons suppose that in old times 
when men examined themselves they had days of 
fasting and prayer. If anybody wants to fast, he may 
de it; but he need not do it unless he wants to. It 
is a matter that is entirely optional with him. Tae 
New Testament puts a slight upon fasting. Tie Old 
Testament seems to favor it but in one single in- 
stance ; and it is doubtful whether it favors it at all. 
It is neither an Old Testament institution nor a New 
Testament practice. Still, a man may fast if he has 
a mind to. But these formal examinations, accom- 
panied by ceremonies of this kind, are apt ts be so 
abstract and philosophical, that they scarcely teuch 
real life in a single point. 

With these remarks upon outward conduct, I pro- 
ceed to say, next, that our self-examination should 
not stop upon this. We ought to examine character 
as well as conduct. It may seem as if this looking 
at conduct were superficial. So it is; but at the 
best our whole self-examination and self-knowledge 
will be superficial and imperfect. Only God can 
kvow perfectly what the character or conduct is. 
When men bave had training that will enable them 
to examine their own faculties, they may look in- 
ward; bet they should do it with due restraint and 
caution. For the most part the wisest of this world 
are ignorant concerning these things. There are 
very few that can lovk in upon thetr thoughts and 
fi clings with any consid: rable degree of profit. And 
I think that as a generai rule the best thing for per- 
sons to Go Whe attempt fo examine themselves in- 
wardly, is to take the Divine law which commends 
us to love God with all our heart and soul and rind 
ard strength, and ovr neighbors as ourselves, and 
ark, ** What is the drift of my disposition as compared 
with tbat law?” If you go much mor? minutely 
inio your heart, you wili contuse yourself, mystify the 
whele matter, and get more darkness than light, as 
wl! appear whea I speak, next, of some of the errors 
which we are liable to fall into in earrying out the 
Christian vty of selfexamination. 

In the first place, we sre hable to make the great 
mistake of seeking to forma clear aud philosophical 
idea of our character. No man can do this. It is the 
Divine prerogative. We can find out many things 
about ovrseives; but no man, 1 think, ean ever come 
toco fil a knowledge of the soul and its various fac- 
ulties, in ail their different relations, as to form a 
generic philosopbical conception of the whole condi- 
tion of bis life, locked at from the iaterior, and in 
refercnee to the causes of conduct. You can tell 
What the outside of conduct is, and yeu may have 
sufficient hnowledge of the faculties to know wnat 
their relative strezgth is—to know, for instance, that 
approbative ness is stronger than self-esteem, or that 
either of these is stronger than conscience or hope ; 
but I do not know how any man can have the requi- 
site knowledge tu understand his character in all its 
particulars. They are attempting to do a thing which 
is impossible, who are atiempting to fori a con- 
plete ideal philosophical conception of their whole 
charicter. It is one thing to know what tie direc- 
tion of character is, it is one thing to know what is 
the genera! state of character ; but it is quite another 
ihing te know what, in detail, the whole sum and 
substance of character is. 

Self-examination oftentimes leads to the very worst 
results, because they most attempt to examine them- 
selves who are least capable of doing it, and who 
least need tocoit. There is a nervous wiirl into 
which persons come, that defeats not only the ends of 
self-examination, but the very ends of life. Tuere 
are many persons who lose the power of right living 
by constantly looking in to see how they are living. 
Interruption in any such way of the processes of life 
is fatal to activity. I have known many persons that, 
when they began to feel a certain sweet joy in sing- 
ing a byimn, would check themselves and say, “ Have 
I a right to this feeling? does it proceed from the 
proper source ’” It is exactly as though a bird 
should commence to sing on a tree close by your 
dwelling, and you should say to’yourself, *‘ I wonder 
if that is the bird that I heard yesterday,” and you 
should sun to the window to see, and frighten it so 
that it would stup singing and fly away. If any feel- 
ing begins to sing on the bough of hope, the moment 
you say, “Stop, let me sce the construction of its 
vocal organs,”’ that moment it steps singieg. If an 
«motion of sympathy with justice and conscience 
© pripys up in your bosom, the moment you say, “ Stop. 
let me see how it is coniing,”’ that moment it ceases 
to be. If you begin to experience love toward God, 
the mcement you say, “Stop, let me look at this,” 
that moment it comes to anend. The moment you 
look at a feeling, the feeling stops, and iatellection 
be cins, thus revolutionizing the whole process of the 
mind. If you wish to know whether your watch 
keeps correct time, you can tell by its general con- 
duct; but if every litle while vou should put your 
firger on it and stop it, and then let it go again, what 
kind of time would it keep? No man ttrusts his 
kand into the machinery of his watch; but many 
nen do to the faculties of the mind, which are more 
delicate than the machinery of a watch, that whichis 
equally @s preposterous, when they interrupt their 
no:mal action. The consequence is that they annoy 
and fret and vex themselves beyond measure. Such 
ticatment in the case of persens that are exceedingly 
nervous and excitable, produces a kind of swirl of sen- 
sibility, in which they do not know whether they are 
cood or bad; in which they are unable to dsicrmine 
whether they are right or wrong; in which they 
hnow nothing about themselves ; in which their 
whole life becomes a sori of troubled dream. I have 
Known many persons that were censcieatious, and 
wished to be perfect, who actually destroyed the 
clarity of their experienes, aud impeded their growth 
in tight things, through tials mistaken noon of em- 
ploy ng inireversion fer self-examiuation. 

Tiere is also a strong tendency of spiritual vanity 
manitested in self-examination, which we must avoid. 
Some of the most disazreeable persens that you meet 
in the world, are these Christian people that are con- 
sicering everything in the universe from the stand- 
point of their own culture. Tiey are always wishing 
io know the effect apon thems:lves of this or that or 
the cther thing, under such and such circumstances 
and conditions. They look at ail things with reference 
to themselves. And this is not the less selfishness 
because it is done with a view to self-culture; for 
selfculture mey degenerate into selfishness. Tow 
eary persens ore there that, woen you talk with them 
ebout religious things, feel borne away from them- 
selves? One of the most blessed things in this world 
is to be unconscious of self, and conscious oaly of 
Ged, the etermalsphere, and the great truths of the 
Divine government and human life. Happy is he 
b« fore whem these things are so eminent that his own 
conscious self is gone. And yet how many well-meaa- 
ing peisems there ere who are for ever treating you to 
the various dish of their sensibilities, their struggles, 
their temptetions, and their wants ; with whom it is 
continualty I, 1, J—me, me, me—iny, my, my; whose life 
is one everlasting habit ef egotism, only basted and 
served up in religion! The less you have of such 
self-examination as that, the better. This intense 
internal seif-consideration is the worst form of moral 
degeneration. 

There is also a very evil practice of looking too 
much inwardly upon the mind, which results in a sort 
of spying of one’s self; in a kind of microsegpiec self- 
exeminaiion, Which stops the generous confidence 
which one should feelin the flow and momentom of 
his life. May, by this practice, get themselves into 
such a state of fear and trepidation, that their wiole 
life is trittered away; that there is no coutinuity to 
it: that instead of flowing steadily on like a river, it 
consists of mere spatiered drops. And they are all 
ihe while under the apprehension that they are fulfill- 
ing the éuty of self-examination. 

I would caution you also against employing hours 
of exhaustior and ¢espondency for looking in en your- 
selves. There are many persons who scarcely think 
of the work of examining theinselves till it is brought 
home to their consciousness by that weariness which 
comes frum faculties overtaxed by the efforts put 
forth in the management of the affairs ef life. But 
these are hours in which we should resolutely refuse 
to look inward. If you wish to examine yourself, do 
it in the morning, when you are rested and vigorous, 
ond never at night, when you are tired and weak. 
You never will see anything in a f:vorable or true 
tight when you are in a state of lassitude. 

Sometimes persons examine themselves only when 
by despondeney they ave thrown in upon their own 
consciences, This is not wise. You err as much in 
gr ttirg a too unfavorable. as by getting a too flattering 
julgment of yourself. You do not want one extreme 
ror the cther: you want the truth. So that the 
proper time for self-examination is neither when you 
are prosperous and feel inflate¢, nor when you are 
cespondent and self-rehuked. What, then, are the 
proper seasons at which to attend to this duty? I 
think it is well for us to appoint the anniversaries of 
eieet events 8s times for the performance of this 
work. For instance, it is a good plan for one to take 
a general review of his life upon New Year's, A 


man’s birthday is a very fit occasion on which to do 
the same thing. I think most of us hang along the 
way of life remembrancers of great events. How 
often do we hear persons say, “ That is the day that 
I left my father’s house; that is the day ef my 
wedding ; that is the day on which I lost my child.” 
We have an almanac in our own hearts, filled with 
data like these. It is not well to multiply these 
seasons too mueb, but it is well to take certain 
special ,periods in which to perform this important 
work of deliberaiely looking at our conduct and 
characters. 

Let.me speak, next, of some of the methods of self- 
examination. Suppose a man takes New Year's, 
some Sabbath, or some anniversary that naturally 
tends to withdraw his mind from outward things, and 
bring it into himself, so that he can review his char- 
acter, it seems to me that one of the first prepara- 
tions should be to gain a consciousness of God's 
presence and God’s truth. I know not how that 
may be dene in any way as well as by communion 
with God and the Bible. It seems to me that prayer 
and the reading of the Word of God aie indispensable 
prerequisites of self-examination. Not because there 
is any charm about prayer, not because any mys- 
terious influence steais out from this book, but be- 
cause by well-understood natural laws they bring 
men into commerce with those things which are 
necessary as the fuundation on which to establish the 
knowledge of ourselves. 

Then, next. I think it would be very well for us 
always, in approaching such a duty as this, to use our 
pen, at least for putting down the great points of what 
we mean to do. It is not necessary that at every 
examination you should go over the whole of your 
calendar. You may take one department, as, for 
instance, your dispositional tendencies, or your out- 
ward conduct. Do not attempt too much. Take 
some particular thing, and confine your attention to 
that till you kave thoroughly investigated it. 

Another thing that is very important, it seems to 
me, is the resolution that you will call things which 
you detect in yeurself by their true English names. 
T think that one of the master incantations, oae of the 
most sigual deeciés, Whicii we practice upon our- 
elves, cuincs from the use of language. ‘l'aere are 
words that we icarn in childhood waich we ab2nden 
when we come tosoanhood. Generally speaking, our 
fireside wores are old Suxon werds, short, kuotty, 
tough, and imbucd wilt moral aud afiectional meas- 
ings ; but as we crow older these words are too rade 
and plain for our use, and so we get Latin terms and 
petiphrases vy which to express uiany of our thoughts. 
When we talk about eurse!ves we almost invariadly 
use Latin wores, and when we talk about our neigh- 
vers we use Saxon werds. Aad one of the best 
things a man can do, 1 think, is to examine himself 
in the Saxon tongue. It a man teils that which is 
contrary to the truth, let him not say, “I equivocate :”’ 
let him say, “TI lie.” Lie! why, it brings the judg- 
went-day right hume to a man’s thought. Mea do 
not like it, but it is exactly the thing that will most 
effectually touch the moral serse—and the more the 
moral sense is touched tue better. If a man has 
ceparted from rectitude in his dealings with another, 
let bim not sev, “I took advantage,” which is a 
reuncabout, long sentence : tet him say, “‘ I cheated.’ 
That is a very direct word. It springs straight to the 
conscience, as the arrow flies whizzing from the bow 
to the center of the mark. Dves it grate harshly on 
your ear? Nevertheless, it is better that you should 
employ it; and you should come to this determiaa- 
tion: “‘I will call things that I detect in my conduct 
by those clear-faced, rough-tongued words that my 
cuemies Would use if they wanted to sting me to the 
quick.” At times vou will find that a judgment that 
you have formed concerning yourself is not true, and 
you will be able to say, “That is an untempered 
judgment.” Blessed be the man that can do this. 
Bat at other times you will see how many little pieces 
of delusion, in the shape of arguments and excuses 
and palliations, have crept into your judgments, and 
how sometimes one word, siriking in the midst of a 
man’s feisted life, is like a bomb bursting in a magi 
zine, and blowing up the whole thing in a moment. 
One word sometimes demolishes a whole year of 
tergiversations that a man has thrown as fortifica- 
tions about his conscience. Use plain words. They 
will aid you greatly in the work of self-examination. 

Again: A man may sometimes whisper a thing to 
himself when it will look very different to him from 
what it would if he wrote it. Oftentimes men can 
say things about themselves that they could not bear 
to write. When the young maiden heart first loves, 
to think, “I love,” creates ia her no small amonut of 
égitation; tu speak it is to tremble ; and to write it 
—that is almost impossible. And as it is with the 
better and nobler feelings, so it is with all the feel- 
ings: it adds tremencous weight and emphasis to 
them to embedy them in written words. I suppose, 
therefore, that one of the most trying things that we 
could do, would be to sit down and write out delib- 
erately and faithfully a full delineation of our life 
and charecter on purpose not to be deceived. And 
in exsmining ourselves, if we exaggeraie, let us do 
it on the side of self-condemnation, writing all our 
faults in the plainest language. Why,a man cain 
have a day of judgment before he dies, if he wauts 
one. And it is not so necessary in our self-examin- 
ation that we should go over a great deal of ground, 
as that what we co should be done thoroughly aad 
truly. Jf to-day you can only sit in inquisition ea 
one. single thing, so as to gain some knowledge of 
how you are living, that will be worth more to you 
than the reveries of a whole lifetime. Let us rot 
put revery in the place of self-knowledge. 

Orce more. It seems to me that we should not 
come with vain seif-confidence to this work of searc’s- 
ing ourselves. We oughit to feel that it is a most de- 
ccitful and difficult work. When we enter upon it, 
it is as if we were going upon quicksands, and we are 
Jigahble to be swallowed up in vanity ard ignorance. 
Let us evermore have a beart that lifts itseif up be- 
iore God, and says, as the ancient servant said, 
«Search thou me.” In other werds, came to @ de- 
liberaie judgment of your ewan case’, and then lift it 
up into God's presence, and say, “ Lord, I have sa.d 
this of myself.” 

And if vou think this is a process that is bard, 
that is awful to go through with, in this life, woat 
will it be in the day of judgment, when ihe secrets 
of eveiy heat shall be revealed and proclaimed 
abroad—when tie light of God's clear-seeing eye shail 
ilumine every pari of your life, and sou sha!'l see 
yourself as you are? It is better to know now, and 
io correct, than to Know thea with hopeless condem- 
nation. 

Mey Ged help us all to éesire to know ourselves, 
ard then to examine and iry our owa hearts and our 
own lives. 








A CHIEF-JUSTICE SELF-CONVICTED IM 
OPEN COURT. 


A cask has been recently tried in Iveiand (the Lord 
Chief-Justice presiding) that deserves and requires 
some corament beyond and above the commonplace 
of chose daily nuisances called newspapers, which 
revel and riot in such mack-heaps. 

The most important fact in the history of the 
Yelverton affair, thus far, has been overlooked by ll 
journalists, reporiers, and commentators who have 
made mention of it. A few persons deem it desirable 
that a view of this hitherto disregarded fact shouid be 
presented to ihe public through some medium by 
which the moval sense of the British community may 
be touched, as weij as that of the Anglo-American, 
including (of course) some of the Irish on both sides 
of the ocean. , 

On the trial of this case, the Lord Chief-Justice 
wantonly and shamelessly outraged public decency 
by permnitiing, and, I may justly say, encouraging 
the introduction of a disgusting mass of testimony 
calculated cily to gratify his own pratieat fancy and 
the tastes of men and boys like himself, in court and 
out of it. All the cbscene trash which was drawa 
from the stupid and hopelessly wicked defeadant, 
after females were directed to withdraw froin the 
court-room, was entirely superfluous, and manifestly 
unnecessary to enable the jury to determine the 
veidict, which they were CoMPELLED to render on the 
decent portion of the evidence. The rascal Yelverten 
made cut a eomplete case against himself by his sim- 
ple, ample confession of the fraud—by his are 
admission of his victim’s statement that they had 
lived together after having gone through the rezular 
fom of a matrimonial contract before a legally 
authorized fonctionary, both in Scotland and in 
Ireland, or in either—and by his own declaratios on 
the stand that he kuew the victim to be sincere— 
acknowledging, as he did, that she believed the 
ceremony perfect and the contract binding om her. 
Why, then, did not his Lorpswrr give the case to the 
jury at once? 

In compelling them to wade through the sewer and 
cesspool gf the additional testimony, he transgressed 
an ancient Jaw, upon which the laws of B:itain are 
founded. When he tolerated and abeited this infrac- 
tion of propriety, he acted contra bones mores, 8S 
much so as if he had gone into the publication of 





indecent prints. 
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Furthermore, he thereby most unjustifiably ang 
treacherously attacked his own caste, that erder ig 
society to which he nominally belongs—that high 
class which, without reference to titular rank, exisy 
in every country—though not always with limits ., 
well detined as in Britain. Not even Daniel O'Coa- 
nell could have played the demagogue more effectu 
in his most rancorous assaults oa the aristocracy, 
whom he perpetually denounced as the corrupt tyraats 
and profligate oppressors of the “hereditary bond. 
men” of Ireland. 

If the Lord Chief-Justice had excluded those re. 
volting details, the case would Rave been quietly 
decided and promptly ended. No excited crowd—ag 
mob of fifty thousand half-frantic peopie—no elaber- 
ate reports circulated through hundreds of thousands 
of newspaper sheets, would have blazoned this glar- 
ing instance of aristocratic profligacy to a gloartiag 
pubiic. Indeed, this memorable story has already 
belted the world, not only through the vast dominieg 
of “that empire on which the sun never sets,” but 
wherever the English language is spoken aud read, 
or translated. “The morning drum.beat’’ travels 
not faster around the globe than this disgraceful nar- 
rative flies as on the wings ef the storm-wiad aad ip 
the electric flash. 

“1 speak in the spirit of British law’’ (to borrow a 
phrase of an old and honored friend of Barry Yelver- 
ton, first Lord Avonmore, greai-grandfather of the 
confessed villain whese name gives tne ti'le to this 
infamous case) when I say that a yudge who is guilg 
of unnecessary public exposure of matters offensive 
to n.odesty and injurious to morality, is as censura- 
ble and should be as punishable as any other person, 
cof whatever occupation or sex, however odious ia 
character or name. And whoever causelessly aad 
neediessly excites the ignorant and vulcar populacs 
ageinst their guperiors in political station aad social 
position, is assuredly guilty of scandslum magnatun 
—poun.y guilty if he himself be ene of the class av 
sailed. D. Franeois Bacon. 





TEE HUNTERS AND THEIR GAME. 


BY A NORTHERNER IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To tne Eprrors or Tar INDEPENDENT : 

In the witds of some of ihe slave states, and par- 
ticularly in South Carojina, there are binds of roam- 
lng negroes, fugitives from the slave-plintations, who 
live on the game they kill, and ou ihe proceeds of 
such as ther do not require for food. At times they 
add to their larder by ea; turing @ stray hog or other 
animal on the borders of the settlemen'»s An scCoaat 
ef these banes, their wede of living, and varied 
experience, aud more especially of the mode of 
hun‘ing them, would form not the least iuterestiag 
chapter in the history of the slave-sjsiein. 

As has been said, they are fugitives from the 
slave-plantaticns, whom cruelty and suffering have 
driven to the swamps and forests, where, while en- 
joying the freedom thus found, they are at the same 
time probably the lowest type of civilization any where 
found in our country. They go in squads of from 
five to fiiteen. Generally there are but few women 
among them. They are of wil ages, from young chil- 
dren to old men. 

The hunting of these people, if not a favorite spert 
of the field and forest in certain regions of tne Souta, 
is certainly a fact, whether for sport or some otaer 
equally humane purpose. In seme parts it is done 
with cogs, and is attended witi excessive cruelty. 

The folowing narrative of an excursion for this 
king of ,2me is in almost the precise language of a 
participant and apologist : 

It was on a Friday in autumn that a party of seven 
of us, ali planters’ sons, were out on @ traiap across 
the country toa neighboring plantation, some ialf- 
éozea miles disiant. We had substitated pedestrian- 
ism fer the usual horsevack mode of performing suck 
short excursions, and to make the distance the sbort- 
est possible, we took as near a direct course us we 
could, which led us mosi of the way througi a forest, 
which, though a fine piece of country, was little fre- 
quented, except occasionally by the sportsmen fal- 
lowing adeer. We had performed probabiy traif oi 
the cistaree, and were consequently three or four 
miles in the depih ot fhe forcs:, when our party came 
suddenly on the camp of a party of waideriag av- 
giees, It was a mutual surprnse. There were some 
balfdozen in the camp, aad they were at that mo- 
ment engaged in dinirg on a quaicer of cautton which 
they had roasted over a fire. and to obiain which they 
had no doubt made a recent visit (o the nearesi pian- 
taticn. Unwilling to miss their meal, or because 
they perceived that we were not armed, the negroes 
| cid not move at our approach, but, springing to their 
feet, prepared to receive os in whatever shape we 
mightcome. There was one lusty fellow amvug them, 

probahly their lea¢er—worth in near ke! in good times, 
full $1,500. The idea of capturing tne fellow seemed 
to have entered the mind of each one of the pary, 
lor with scarcely a word we si}! ed upon hia. 
The others ran or hid. The fellow, perceiving our 
movement, planted bigwself with his back against a 
large tree. The mau who reached him first wea 
sprawling in a twinklisg. Three o!hers weal w 
keep bim company, propelled by the Jong anl 
wiby ami of the vegro. Tha remaining 
three, cf whem f was one, made a simeltaueous 
mesh with clubs. A weil-aimed blow brougit the 
tellow to the ground, when those whom he had 
sent sprawling coming up, we felt sure of our game. 
But wh & moment. even before we could foiluw up oof 
acvantage, be was on his fect. f rocious as a lion wilh 
a torn ear. He fairly foamed at the mouth, ond swor 
such oaihs as I never before heard. He did not wait 
for us 10 make another onset, which it is likely we 
would have been unwilling to do, but he rushed upoa 
us, striking right and jeft. Some three or four of our 
party felt the force of his bows betore we could get 
out of ihe fellow’s way. Ile did not chase ws far, out 
seeipg that he was weilrid of us, went back to tne 
camp. Our party, which had become scattered by 
the rough incident, rendezvo :s.4 an hour after at our 
place ¢fcestination. On our relating what bad ovcurred 
toon tdend and tis two grown up suns, whoa we 
isd come to see, it Was agreed that on the fullowiag 
cay there should be a hunt for the fugitives, wniea we 
promised ourselves should have a wiferent result 
from this unexpect(d encounter, 

Accordingly, the next day, a party of twelve, all of 
ts planiers or planters’ sons, met ai the appoivied 
place ty sei cut on the hunt. We were all imounted 
and aimed with rifles, and, in some instances, r- 
velversalso. LL was a jolly ind weil-appoiated pails 
We @4 not, as Was our custenm When doer or over 
four-tcoted animals were to he bunted, tate aloay 
ove or mere favori'e negroes to aci as vaniekee pers 
‘The ieasen why we did not must be obviongs, aul 
Vas quite natura!. So, recruiting curselves from the 
sacdic-bags, be party set out. Judging from th 
place where the fugitives had been found on the day Ff 
previous, we concluded that they were then about 
a dozen miles distaut, in a decp wood beyoud we 
sluggish viver which had its souree in the swamps 
not far off. We therefore set out for the nearest 
ford, Which was several miles above, to reach whici 
by the shortest ranie we took across a swampy aw 
wholly unfrequentec tract. Our progress was neces 
sarily slow, in couscqucace of the character of ti? 
ground over which we were picking-our way. W? 
had probably made four or five miles, when we came 
ght upon ihe camp of the fellows of the previout 
day. Our recogniiion was’ simultaneous. Theil 
number seemed to have been increased, for in a 
insiant there seemed to be fifteen or twenty fellows 
tenning in different directions. Of course we fired 
quickly as possible, and brougkt down. tiree or fot 
ai ike first round. Those ef us who had been ¢ 
gaged in the previous encounter, recogoized the hus 
fellow that had dealt us ihe hard biows the i 
before. He cid not stop to give us fight tis 
time. but ran like a deer. Tlaif a dozen of 
gave chase. Mounted as we were, he had rather tM 
advantage of us at first. except we were armed ans t 
he not. The distance between us was not over o® & 
hundred vards. We shouted to him to stop, prefer 
ring to capture £0 saleable a felluw alive rather wal 
kill him outright. Not regarding the summons," 
was repeated, with the additienal hint of three # 
four sho's from our rifles. But he heeded neiihtt. 
By this time the who'e party was on his track, as! 
repeated shots were fired at him, one of which W* § 
were certain had hit him, for he gave a screech jik:* 
hyena, though he did not materially slacken his pac? @ 
The chase was kept up for some time, with siot ai 
shot. It was one of exciting interest, which was it 
creased by the fact that the fellow kept on his cout 
like a deer. At length some half dozen of us, thou 
without concert, fired simultaneously, and we had th” 
satisfaction of secing the negro drop. We were so” 
vp with bim. A ball hed strack him in the kee 
He was all the more ferocious, and was far from gi 
ing up. He had raised up se as to seat hima” | 
against 2 tree, and one of the party dismountiog, 4” 
proached him, when the fellow dealt him a levolisf 
blow. What rifles there were among us that co* 
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the negro stretched his length @ 
We gave him no further attent 

Retracing our steps we came 
gave themselves up to us. 7 
drove them before us to the plz 
party. Ina little more than te 
ene ef our party returned from 
market he had taken the fugitiv 
te divide among the party. 
good hunt for one day. 

—Such is the narrative of o 
pent in the scenes. I give K t 
mete or comment. 
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dreadfal crisis is on us. None 
prayer ceaselessiy lay its dread 
of God, begging him to bring « 
to his Son.” 
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ing to its close: this dark tis 
Almighty, the hearer of pray: 
honor of Christ. 
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ab, with all our hearts, echo 
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and ftism action in their plac 
believe first and far more in th 
urges. Jt is the one summary 
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honor God’s dear Son? Go uv 
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the merey-seat, like Moses to 
fer the display of God's great : 
may see i. 
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y most unjustifiably ang 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


\DEPENDENT : 
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the negro stretched his length at the foot of the tree. | cramped posture, the strain of the eyes, the derangement Boston.—A correspondent of The Christian Mirror | and demonstrated to our perfect satisfaction that it is to “The proportion of the seafaring popttation to the agricul- 


e gave him no further attention. 

! niceties our steps we came upon foar felons, whe 
gave themselves up to us. Tying their arms, we 
drove them before us to the plantation of one of the 
party. In a little more than ten days from that time 
ene ef our party returned from New Orleans, to which 
market he had taken the fugitives. He brought 33,600 
te divide ameng the party. We called it a pretty 
good hunt for one day. 

—Such is the narrative of one who was a partici- 
pant in the scenes. I give K te your readers without 
mete or comment. 





DR. WAYLAND ON THE TIMES. 


Iw our noonday prayer-meeting to-day of pastors 
and laymen of our city, (Providence,) the mecting 
having opened with a tone of felt solemnity, Dr. 
Wayland addressed us substantially to this effect : 

“It would seem from what is now taking place in 
eur country thet the course of things with us as a 
people, for centuries to come, may soon be decided. 
Things may soon seitle into such @ condition as 
greatly to cripple us in preaching and imparting the 
Gospel ; also, very much to withdraw from us the 
saving work of the Holy Spirit. For where iniquity 
abeunds, the love of many is apt to wax cold, and the 
Mpirit to depart. Such evils threaten us. Predigions 
sins are at work in our nation. And what ought to 
be done? No one can tell what course it is best 
things should take. Human wisdom is vanity. It is 
pewerless at the problem of this crisis. 

«But one thing can be. God can issue this state 
ef things exceedingly to the honor of his Son. And 
we can ask bim to do this. It seems to me we 
should urge this plea with God. We should urge it 
eontinually in the closet, in the family, and muce in 
the silent uplifting of the heart in all places. A 
dreadful crisis is on us. None can question it. Let 
prayer ceaselessiy lay its dreadiul weight on the hand 
of Goi, begging him to bring out of it highest glory 
to his Son.” 

The idea filled our hearts—the key-note of the meet- 
ing to its close: this dark time to be issued by God 
Almighty, the hearer of prayer, exceedingly to the 
honor of Christ. 

Why shoald i: not become the key-note of petitions 
al) over the chureh of our land? Why inay we not 
ak, with all our hearts, echo this note of religions 
wisdom from a fellow-Unristian we love and honor? 
We believe, as he of course does, in fixed opinien 
and fism action in their place. Kat, with him, we 
believe first and far more in the great intercession he 
urges. It is the one summary of all greatest bless- 
ings possible out of this bad crisis : what shall most 
henor God’s dear Son? Go up with this, ministerial 
brethren and ali others, eon your coming fast-days, to 
the merey-seat, like Moses to the Mount, crving out 
for the display of God's great glory. Hesawit. You 
may see ik. Pasror. 

Providence, March 26, 1861. 





AWOTHER AMERICAW PUZZLE FOR THE 
BRITISH, 


BY CUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Exc.anp, March 15, 1861. 
To tur Epirors or Tun IxpevENpDent : 

Three months since, when England was compelled to 
admit the possibility of a rupture of the Unired States, 
the subject was earnestly discussed by a domestic com- 
mittee of sympathizers. Again and again it was asked, 
What can the Northdo? What add to the concessions 
which have been heretofore made? What is there to 
eompromise which does not involve honor audi principle, 
aud which will not leave cpen ground for further de- 
mands? 

It was concluded that there was nothing which the 
Worth could tender,-—nothing the South could fhicly ask, 
except free trade—a taritt, without the taint of protec- 
tion. 

This was the conclusion of a New Year's party; nov 
ene person in which was either directly or remotely 
ecenrected wit manufactures or commerce. 

This anecdote is given as helping to convey what the 
impression now is, upon hearing of a new tarifl, not 
merely protectionist, but, to some extent, prohibitory. 
The United States is more than ever a surprise and a 
problem. 

There is one thing, and a second in England, which 
come, as it were, and are accepted, as the eleventh and 
the twelfth commandment—as the embodied mandate of 
wniversal and eternal practice. J'irst, the absolute right 
to personal freedom of every mau, of whatever clime and 
color. The second is like unto it: Freedom of interna- 
tional intercourse, and of exchange. The great practical 
oppressicn of aristocratic governinent in England con- 
sisted in “protection.” Against this the nation was in 
revolt. It was scen to be the wealthy, and the strong, 
“protecting” themselves by the oppression and impover- 
iabenent of the poor upc the weak. “ Protection” was 
seen, even in its least offensive aspect, to be an unwhole- 
some, artilicial thing. It was thrown off as an invaded 
nation repels invaders or pirate bands. — 

This being, in brief, the English estimate, judge you 
how the sudden Tariff legislation has struck the British 
mind ; judge what en immense and further abatement it 
is from the now fading Ideal of America, formerly so 
present to Jarge masses of Englishmen. Neither discus- 
sion, nor disquisition, nor comparative estimate, is in- 
tended here. Only the published opinion of an cld and 
devoted friend of the United States shall be given: he 
being neither merchant ner manufacturer, but a veteran 
in literature and politics, and the representative im |’arli- 
ament of a popular constituency : 

“It really looks as if the Republicans themselves were playing 
with disunion. Mr, Morrill's Tariff bill could never have pro- 
ceeded as far as it has through the Legis'ature at Wa: hington, 
with any idea that the Southerao states wonld reunite upon its 
terms. Itis the most bigoted, intolerant, we might almost say 
furious, piece of protectionist legislation that any body ot short- 
sighted monopolists ever perpetrated, As regards cotten manu- 
factures in particular, its provisions not only put Importation 
eut of the question as a proiitable speculation, but they render it 
impossible by the vexation of determining tae duties imposed, 
which vary by the eounting of threads in the square inch, On 
steel goods the duties range from 50) to 250 per cent. on the value, 
It is a determination on behalf of the manufaoturers of the North 
that they will have the entire custom of the Union in their own 
hands, and that every consumer in the states shall pay them pre 
eisely the price which they choose to exact. * * * On this 
great question the North defies and would overreach or oppress the 
South. It may be policy to have a something to give up on 
reunion, and so the Morrill Tariff bill may be used. [f it ia in- 
tended for anything but a makeweight, in our opinion it confirms 
the division unalterably, and in one most important regard 
makes industrious Europe the friend of the seceders, For the 
North, the measure is far more easily enacted than enforced. 
With such a seaboard and such a lake frontier to eperate upon, 
the smugzler will soon balaace accounts with prohibition or pro- 
teetion.” ' 

One might add an illustrative cemment, from Fnglish 
experience, to many an article in the Tarift. There is 
ene which struck the present writer; and his suddea 
thought took this Miltonic and American form : 

“Sinee Light so necessary is to life,” 
Let it in customs’ den be strict confined. 
Pax it: Tax the light of the body—Glass; ‘lax the ight 
of the mind—Books: monstrous this, indeed; and, for 
the North, more barbarous this than the most barbareus 
South. 

The beneficial changes resulting in so short a time from 
the abolition in England of the taxes on glass, are really 
incredible for their extent. and variety. England is being 
transformed : light is let in everywhere: the palace, the 
shop, the cottage, all give outward and visible signs, 
attesting the change, and are the brighter within: the 
impulse to industry ; tue improvement in the fabric ; the 
new range of utility and beauty taken in the manutac- 
ture, are all as surprising as beneficial. 

Well. Inthe United States, where there are so many 
houses to build every year, and everywhere ; and where 
giass has te be conveyed so far, with so much tisk and 
eost; there, where so many have to conquer the soil, 
and make a home—ihere, of all things, tax glass! 
Leave the many unsheltered, unilluminated, unprotected, 
te protect the capitalist, and add to his gains. Mon- 
strous, incredible, intamous. W. 





SEWING-MACHINES. 


‘Tne Sewing-Machine is no longer an experiment to be 
tried, but a success achieved, with benefits far excceding 
the most sanguine anticipations. The steam-engine and 
the magnetic telegraph have not proved more beneficent 
than this, in its peculfar department. So fully has this 
imvention commended itself to public favor, that it is 
mow considered indispensable in every branch of indus- 
try requiring sewing. Its intreduction marks an era in 
the history of woman. -Not only are the wants of the 
housekeeper met, but the sewing-machine is found a ne- 
eessity for the seamstress, dressmaker, tailor, manufac- 
turers of shirts, collars, cloaks, mantillas, clothing, hats, 
eaps, corsets, ladies’ gaiters, linen and silk goods, um- 
brellas, parasols, boots, shoes, harness, bags. upholstery, 
ete, Some of these branches of business have increased 
4 gigantic proportions. It is not unusual to find from 
100 to 400 sewing-machines used in a single manufactory. 
An establishment in New Haven, Ct., employs upwards 
ef 400 Wheeler & Wilson machines in the manufacture of 
shirts. In and about Troy 3,000 of these machines are 
sed in the same business. Mothers support families 
thereby, and young women become capitalists. It is not 
‘nusual to find the owner of a sewing-machine earning 
from $50 to $100 per month. 

Contrary to predictions the needlewomen have been 
greatly benefited by the introduction of the machine. 
Wew branches of needle-work have been introduced, and 
the old ones greatly extended, resulting to the operator 
im better remuneration and lighter and more healthfal 
teil. Indeed, the hygienic importance of the sewing- 
machine is not less than its commercial. The unhealth- 
ful nature of ordinary needle-work is proverbial, The 





ef the digestive organs, lungs, and the nerves, over a 
monotonous task, have told in fearful effects upon the 
health and character of needlewomen. The best medical 
opinion is that the exercise of the lower limbs in eperat- 
ing the machine is highly invigorating. . 

The following figures show the extent and increase of 
the sales of sewing-machines in the United States for 
seven years: 1853, 2,509; 1854, 4,469; 1855, 3,513; 1856, 
7,223 ; 1867, 12,713; 1858, 17,589; 1859, 46,243. Of this 
Jast number the Wheeler & Wilson Company sold 21,306. 
The small shop of this Company in Watertown in 1852, 
turning out 8 or 10 machines per week, and an obscure 
effice of one room on the second floor, contrast strongly 


' in 1861 with the manufactory at Bridgeport, Ct., covering 


am area of nearly four acres of ground, driven by im- 
mense steam-power, employing an army of mechanics 
capable of turning out 500 machines per day, (of a capa- 
city greater than all the armories of the United States, 
and equaling them in the completeness of its appoint- 
ments,) and the ofiice and sales-room, No. 505 Broadway, 
extending 200 feet, and rivaling in finish and adorament the 
halls of royalty, and visited by ladies of the highest social 
position, with agencies in the principal places throughout 
the country and in all the capitals of the civilized world. 

There is, too, a corresponding contrast between the 
machines manufactured by this Cempany now and those 
made in 1852. Although not radically changed in opera- 
tien, their range of application has been greatly extended, 
and for completeness of adaptation for family sewing and 
for manufactures in the same range of purpose and ma- 
terial, nothing further is desired. The successive appli- 
cation of the improved tension and loop-check, the hem- 
mer, marker, binder, corder, and transparent cloth-presser, 
shows the cisposition of this Company te give the public 
the benefit of all the improvements that mechanical ze- 
nius produces, while the machine vies in artistic finish 
with the piano in the boudoir. It is unrivaled for— 

1. Beauty andexcellence of stitch alike upon each side 
of the fabric sewed. 

2. Strength, lirianess, and durability of seam that will 
not rip nor ravel, and made with 
3. Economy of thread. 
4. Its attachments and wide range of application to 
purposes and materials. 
5. Compactness and elegance of mnodel and finish, 
6. Simplicity and thorouchness of construction. 
7. Speed, evse of operation and management, and qui- 
étness of movement, 
The lock-stitch made by this machine eannot be rev- 
eled, and presents the sine appearance upon each side of 
the seam, a single line of thread extending fron: stitch to 
stitch. Itis formed with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabric, and interlocked in the center of it. In beauty 
and regularity, und in the firmness of the seam formed, 
it excels hand-sewing. 
The efiiciency of the sewing-machine is equal to about 
ten hands. The WHEELER & WILSON Company has pre- 
pared tables showing, by actual experiments of four dif- 
ferent workers, the time required to stitch each part of 
a garment by hand, and with their sewing-imachine. 
Subjsined is a summary of several of the tables : 


KY MACHINE, 


RY HAND, 
Hours, Minutes. 


Hours, Min wes. 
i 24 








Gentiemen’s Shirts..... 1 ke 4 

Freek Coats...........0-2 8 4 35 
al Serer eee 1 4 7 iv 
TN SP eee Q 4s 5 lt 
ee 0 AD | Pe) to 
Summer Pants......... 0 28 2 ne 
Silkk Drers...... call Ls 3 27 
Merino Dress 1 + ep 27 
Calico Dress. ..0 57 6 27 
Chemise....... 2am 1 ty) 3i 
Moreen Shirt...... «de no 7 3 
Musliu Skirt.......... 0 30 7 1 
Se Seer re if 238 4 6 
Night Press | 7 10 3 
ae eee Ws q be 
Pisin Aptew....6..5..8 9 i 26 


NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER MENUTE, 


By Hand, With Machine, Ratio- 
StiteLing fine Linen..............28 610 28 
” eee seas aoale gn 22 
" re 0 550 1s 
Seaming fine Cloth...........-.+« 3s 54 is 
Patent Leather. fine Stitching.... 7 175 25 
Vitting Ladies’ Gaiters.......... 28 So 1s 
Stitching Shoe Vamps...........- th 210 zi 
ee Deere res. 33 374 it 


When the machines are driven by power, the ratio is much 
higher—1,500 ayd 2.000 stitches per minute not being an umisual 
average, : 

seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed with the 
best machines at the rate of a yard » minate, and that, ww, in wu 
manner far superier te hand-sewiny. 

The importance oi the sewing-machine to the manu- 
facturing interests of the United States is estimated at 
$542,000,000 annually. ‘Lie annual saving by the machine 
is estimated on 





Men’sand Boy’s Clothing in New York cit¥.......... $7,500,000 
pe ee errr ee eee ser oa 402.500 
Shirt Boroms...........5.. ae 822,750 
joots and Shoes in Massachusetts 7,500,000 


It has revolutionized thirty-seven distinct departments 
of manufactures, and in no branch of sewing can it be 
dispense] with where time and health are regarded. 

Woman's appreciation of this invention is well ex- 
presse] in the following eloquent tribute to the Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing-Machine from the graceful pen of Mrs. 
Mary Howitt: 

West Hit Loves, toeraare, Lowrey, 

GENTLEMEN: T have very vreat Pleasure in bearing my testi- 
mony to the value of your sewing-machiue, whe ft can do 
conse‘entionsly. To say that it isa wonderful invention is saying 
litle, for there are many wonderful fayencions nowadays; but 
this I can aver, that it is the realization of all our imaginings of 
household fairies and good hard-working brownies (hat ask for 
ne payment, It is an ever ready, ever capable friend in need ; 
one who never wearies, never ioses its eye-sight over the most 
delicate work, nor ever, in dacty can be overworke’. If ason be 
going suddenly to the Antipodes, or a daughter t be married, or 
if your bens yoleuce longs in the cold, windy weather io clothe 
the poor in warm garments, you need not hesitate as te who shall 
do this sudden accumulation of needle-work. There stands the 
good genizs ef your houssheld, with her silver arms extended, 
and her ever-threaded needle ready, to do your bidding. Sit 
then down beside her, converse pleasantly with hee, lay your 
hand delicately upen the ontspread work before her, and like a 
dream of enchantment the exquisite work will pass uuder your 
eye completed, 
Such has been the experience in eur family. Need T say 
more? Yes, I must answer that warm remonstrance on behalf 
of the poor needle women whe otherwise might have protited by 
all this necessary work. What is to becom of them if the fairy 
of the sewing-machine is to do all M——’s work, as by masgic . 
Be not alarmed, kind-hearted philanthropists, for that which is 
in itself zood, can never ultimately produce evil. It ia tue sew- 
ing-machine which will compel our senators and phi anthropiste 
to consider seriously the case of our sisters of the needles, and 
to legislate wisely for them. It is the sewing-machine which 
will, in the end, emancipate miserable women fram the slavery 
of “eusset and band,” which will open to them wise and safe 
paths of emigration, which will convey away thousands of 
blameless, suffering women inte new lands,and for pew homes 
of peace and plenty, where woman’s time will be valuable, aud 
where, consequently, the sewing-machine will be azain @ house- 
hold blessing, 4 howsehold necessity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours very sincerely, 
MALY HOWNT. 
Messvs. Waesiek & Wiison, 





Acligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


American Congregational Union.—The treasury of 
the American Congregational Union received in February 
$1,014 03; and since May 1, 1860, $7,345 68, amd yet not 
one-fourth the amount required to meet the pressing 
necessities of Congregational churches struggling to 
build houses of wership. 

Among the receipts for February we notice $100 from 
Janes M. Beebe, Msq., of Bosten; £111 from the Bowdoin- 
street church in Boston ; *175 from the Winthrop church 
Be Charlestown ; and $106 from the Winaisimmet church 

in Chelsea. Since the lst of May the treasury has paid 
“last bills * on thirty-one sanctuaries, and it is pledged 
F to twenty-two now in process of erection, with not one- 
third enough in hand to pay the promised appropriation. 
Besices these there are now forty-seven churches knock- 
ing at the door of this overappropriated treasury, en- 





} treating aid, in sums each ranging from $30 to $500. 


With many of these the alternative is “ build or disband.” 
To meet immediate and immediately prospective wants, 
this treasury must have at least $5,000 before the 1st of 
May. Churches having collections on hand, or about or 
inclined to take them, are requested to forward the same 
| to N. A. Calkins, Esy., Treasurer, New York ; or, if more 
convenient, to Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea, Mass, 
k —Congregationalist. 


HAMPSHIRE—Hopkinton.—Rev. E. W. Cook, 
formerly of Townsend, Mass., was to be installed Feb. 
. 20th, as pastor of the church in Hopkinton, but as only 
three churches invited on the council were represented, 
the day being very stormy, and as some of the theologi- 
cal views of Mr. Cook were not satisfactory, an adjourn- 
ment was made to March 6th. At that date an invitation 
having been extended to six additional churches, the 
couneil met, nive churches being representod. After an 
examination of nearly two hours, the council voted 
unanimously to proceed with Mr. Cook’s installation, 
while declaring that they would have been better satis- 
fied if he fed accepted, as it read, the seventh article of 
the creed of the church in Hopkinton, as follows: “ We 
believe that, in consequence of the first apostasy, the heart 
} of man, im his natural state, js destitute of alf holiness.” 

Respecting the six italicized words, Mr. Cook was not 
certain whether they were true or not, but thought the 
Scripture evidence was not sufliciently clear to warrant 
— the doctrine an article of faith.—Congrcgational- 
ts . 

MASSACHUSETTS—Sharon.—tev. L. R. Phillips, for 
twenty years pastor of the Congregational church in 
Sharon, was dismissed February 26th, and will reside for 
the present in Groton. The council testify “that no 
shadow of ill-will or mutual distrust had anything to do 
with the dismission.” The state of his health rendered 





it necessary that he should cease for a time from pas- 
toral labor, P 


describes the first occasion of a native of Boston ordained 
as a missionary : 


“We have had a missionary oceasion in this city recently of 
unprecedented interest, and this is saying mach. There have 
many meetings ameng us to promote foreign missions; 
many have sailed trom our harbor to preach the Gospel among 
the heathen ; the American Board has its seat here, and has 
lived for more than fifty years; and yet no matives of Boston, 
until Jast week, ever departed hence to carry the Gospel to 
pagans. And it so happens that these persons ave both members 
ef one church—the Essex-street—and both children of deacons of 
that church, young Scudder being a son of Dea. Charles Scudder, 
and his wife a daughter of Dea. George D, Dutton. Busten has 
given much gold and silver to promote fereign missions ; proba- 
bly, no city in the country has given so much, in proportion to 
her means. Now she bas begun to yield up her children to the 
same precious cause. This is a much greater sacrifice than the 
giving of money, as we are sure both these families—aye, and 
the whole church—can testify.” 

The Congregational churches of this city have been 
holding conferences frem church to church the past 
winter, for the sake of making the churches acquainted 
with one another, and of promoting Christian union and 
the revival of religion. The meetings have secured the 
objects for which they were established; and such 
assemblages would be found useful in other cities. 


MICHIGAN—Coloma.—The Lord has graciously vis- 
ited this place with a precious reyival, resulting in the 
hopeful conversion of some forty”persons, mostly heads 
of families, 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


New Granada.—We have a letter from Bogota as late 
as the 2lst of January. Mr. and Mrs. McLaren were 
closely engaged in the study of Spanish. The change of 
climate had proved very serviceable to her health. Mr. 
McLaren had commenced a Sabbath service in Eaglish, 
but it was not numerousiy attended. He conducts two 
weekly prayer-mectings also. The civil war still contin- 
ved to rage, and it was not improbable that a decisive 
battle would soon be fought in the neighborhood, if not 
in the streets of Bogota. General Jones, United States 
Commissioner, had promised to take up his quarters in 
the mission-house, and hoist his flag over it, in case the 
engagement should take place in the city, and the mis- 
sionarics were in no fear of personal danger. The ap- 
pearances were all in favor of the success of the Revolu- 
tionists.— Record. 


- Marysville, Ohio.—We have just closed a protracted 
meeting of four weeks’ continuance, in which we were 
aided in part by Rev. L. Kelsey of Columbus, but chiefly 
by Rev. O. H. Newton oi Delaware. Christians have 
been revived and sinners converted. Twenty-two have 
been added to our little church on profession of their 
faith in Christ, and we hope for additionai accessions in 
the future.— Herald. 





Church-Extensien.—The Committee have appointed 
Rev. W. T. Bartle, Camp Point, LiL, Rev. Joseph Lowry, 
Fiushing, Mich., Rev. Thomas Wright, Holley, Mich., Rev. 
E. B. Sherwood, Buchanan, Mich., Rev. G. H. Miles, Cas- 
sopolis, Mich., Rev. William Fithian, Oskaloosa, Lowa, 
Rev. E. W. Brown, West Dresden, N. Y. 

The Secretary informs us that, so far as he can esti- 
inate them, the contributions to church-extension the 
present year will be about $20,000. The amount raisod 
for 1860 was $13,865 52, of waich there was contributed 
$4,416 60 on the field of the Philadelphia Home Mission- 
ary Society. This wasexclusive of the amount raised 
and expended to supply its own destitutions, and shows 
conclusively the liberality of our brethren on that field ia 
the support of this important object. 

We are glad to learn that the Committee have thus far 
been able to meet in full the salaries of their mission- 
aries. But as new appointments are being made, ia re- 
sponse to applications, it is desired that churches wili 
take up collections, if they have not already done it, and 
—— their donations at once to the Committee.— Lean- 
gelist. 


United Presbyterian Theologieir! Seminary, Alle- 

heny City.—The exercises of this institution closed 
Bist week tor the term. An unusually large number of 
students were in attendance during the wiuter. Tae 
exainination in presence of the seperintendents was 
highly satisfactory. Something over twenty young men 
were certified te their presbyteries as prepared fur licen- 
sure. The two classes following are as large and prom- 
isingas this one. Among the interestingexercises at the 
close of the session Wes a seriuon preached before the 
students on the Sabbath evening preceding the examina- 
tien, by Kev. J. T. Cooper, D.D.— Banner. 


The Church of Rev, John Mazon Duncan, D.D.—The 
church to which this gifted but eccentric preacher mis- 
istered in Baltimore stili retains the name, ~Assoc! ite 
Reformed church, according to its original charter. ‘f'ne 
wale members and pew-holders met one evening last 
week for the purpose of calling a pastor in place of Rey. 
Dr. Tiffany, who resigned last fall. 

Between forty and fifty voters were preseni, besides a 
goodjy number of others, including many ladies. A 
resolution was cifered inviting Rev. Ficlder Israel to 
accept the pastorate. The voting was by batiot, and 
upon counting them there were ayes 36; nays, 6; so that 
the rev. gentleman was elected. The salary was fixed 
at $2,500, when the meeting adjourned. Mr. Israel has 
tilled the pulpit for about six :mionths. 

Dr. Tiffany, his predecessor, is also in connection with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Some years ago he 
was a Professor in Dickinson College, Va. Afterwards 
he was one of the leaders in the “Know Nothing” 
movement in Pennsylvania, and a candidate before the 
Legislature oi this state for the oflice of United States 
Senator. 


Dr. Anderson of San Francisco.—Rev. W. ©. Ander- 
son, D.1)., pastor of the First Presbyterian church, San 
Francisco, Cal.. left his peeple about the middle of last 
month on a visit of four months to the Eastern states. 
He is a Commissioner to the (d-School Assembly. [a 
his farewell sermga he said: “Ile had alevays been proud 
to feel and call himself an American citizen. He had 
always jived as such, aud wished te die as such. He 
did not wish to belong io 2 Northern republic, or a 
Southern republic, or a Pacific republic, but to continue 
a citizen of a groat ond glorious Union, which tae God 
of nations has se signally biessed—the Union for which 
his fathers had tought aud bled—tbe Union sanctified by 
the biood and services of suv many illustrious names—the 
Union of Washingion, and Franklin, and Adams, and 
Jetlerson.” 


Philadeiphia.—The Pine-street or Third Presbyterian 
church of this city (Dr. Brainerd’s charge) received 
fifteen on examination, and five by letter. Among the 
former, One Was a great-granddaughter of Rev. John 


years ago, 
pastor and people: the body of the church was nearly 
filled by communicants. 


Seminary of the Northwest.— The Presbyterian Ex- 
positor of Chicago says: “The present Senior classin the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest, consists of 
eleven members, seven or eight of whom are already li- 
censed to preach by their respective Presbyteries. They 
will all probobly graduate the first week in April, hav- 
ing completed a full seminary course, in this and other 
institutions, and will be ready to enter upon such ficids 
of labor inthe Northwest, or any other part of the coun- 
try, as Providence may open to them.” 





BAPTIST. 


Anniversaries.— It has been nearly or quite decided to 
hold the coming anniversaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union and the Home Mission Secieties in Brook- 
lyn. That of the Publication Society will, we presume, 
keep rm ee J with these as in former years. That of 
the Bible Society to be held in New York, is elsewhere 
announced. The Union held its first anniversary after its 
organization in Brooklyn, which was in May, 1846, but 
has not since metinthat city. The A. and F. Bible Society 
meeting will occur in the Madison-avenue Baptist church, 
Rev. William Hacue, D.D., pastor, city of New York, in 
May. Rev. V. R. Hotchkiss, D.D., of Rochester will preach 
| the annual sermon. Addresses will be made by the fol- 

lowing brethren: Rev. William C. Richards, Providence, 
RK. 1.: Rev. J. A. McKean, Philadelphia; Rev. W. 
Michels aud Rev. G. A. Peltz, New York. 


Now Beston Bethe].— Negotiations have been effected 
on the part of the Baptist Bethel Society for the purchase 
4 of the ediiice of the First Universalist church, Hanover 
street, the price being 450,000. The church was erected 
in 1858, and dedicated January 1, 1839. Rev. Phineas 
Stowe is pastor of the Bethel, and not a little credit is 
due in the consummation of this important ovement to 
his society. 


Union of Ghurehes.—it is said that the Bethel and 
Balcwin-place churches, and the Merimack-street and 
Bowdovin-square churches, talk of uniting. Such a pro- 
ject would acd efliciency to all parties. The Baptists in 
this city are far too much divided, It is impossible to 
have a good church in every street.— Boston Allas. 


Vassar Female College.—The Trustees of Vassar Fe- 
male College heid their urst meeting recently at Pough- 
keepsie, when the venerable founder of the College, Mat- 
thew Vassar, Esq., persoually presented them, iu real es- 
tate, mortgages, and stocks of the best description, the 
magrificent sum of $402,000, to be used at their discre- 
tion, in establishing and conducting the Institution. The 
Trustees accepted the trust, and appointed the Ifon. Wil- 
liam Kelly, their Chairman; Matthew Vassar, Jr., Esq, 
their Treasurer; and Milo P. Jewett, the President of 
the College. It is expected that the foundation of the 
college-editices will be laid the present spring, and that 
an institution will grow up, under the blessing of God on 
wise councils and untiring energy, that shall be one of 
the noblest monuments the world has ever seen of the in- 
— ana and muniticent beneficence of a single individ- 
ual. 








METHODIST. 


The Annual Session of the New England Methodist 
Conference will be held in the Hanover-street church, 
Boston, commencing April $d. It was appointed at Wal- 
tham, but the Methodist church was burned there, and 
the appointment was changed to Cambridgeport, but the 
church there was also burned last week, thus making a 
second change necessary. 


_Houses of Woership.—Zion’s Herald says the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has erected houses of worship to 
the value of $20,000,000 ; mostly within the last thirty 
years. This property has added to the valuation of the 
adjacent property many times its own value. There are 
churches in our large cities that are infallibly surrounded 
by grog-shops and the multitudes that love to throng 
them—such churches invariably lower the price of prop- 
erty in their immediate neighborhood ; but churches 





integrit , and even refinement are inculcated, are foun- 
tains of health and sweetness, near which the good love 


to gather, and which shed a mellow light of beauty on all 
around. 


Slavehelding Fnthusiasm.—We hai the pleasure, says 
The Richmond Advocate, of hearing the Commissioners 
of the seceded states address the Convention in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Adams of Miss. delivered a dignified, neat, 
and forcible speeeh. Mr. Benning of tia. made one of the 

ablest arguments which we ever heard og apy question, 





Blair Smith, D.D., who was pastor of this church eighty | 
The occasion was one of great interest to | 


the interest and the honor of Virginia to unite with the 
South. Mr. Preston of 8. C. furnished us with a modern 
specimen of Patrick Henry’s eloquence. Beyond cem- 
parison it was the most thrilling piece of eleqaeace w2 
ever listened 0 on pelitical matters. We never saw or 
heard of anything that we believe was more to our likiag. 
All the Commissioners gave Virginia to understand that 
she would be oblized to choose between the Norsh aad | 


South—for the Southern states wou!d not consent to | 
a reunion with the North— New Orlears Advocate. j 


Mexico.—Rev. R. P. Thompson of the Rio Grande Con- 
ference, Agent of the American Bible Society, writes 
from Monterey, Feb. 28, 1861: “I am prosperiag in my 
work—have employed two colporters, both Mexicans, 
one a truly converted and a pious man, who was led to 
the truth as it is in Jesus by a Bible which he received 
seme time ago. He will do good service. He waats me 
te baptize him and his whole family. The otnerisa m2za 
ef gcod mind, was raised a Catholic, but wauts all his 
people to have the Bible—likes Protestantism better thar 
Catholicism. He is doing good service. The Govern- | 
ment bere is as free as our own. I meet with no difhi- 
culty at al]. God has greatly blessed my own soul siuce 
Icame to Mexico. [never enjoyeiso much retizion.” 


Church at Pensaecola.—Our old friend and brother, 
Rev. 8. F. Piiley, who examined the class of the first 
year at the first Conference we ever attended, at We- 
tumpka, Ala., writes as follows: “The preachers are all 
at their posts, but prospects are gloomy. We are deter- 
mined to do what we can. Lord help us!—amen. We 
need a church at Pensacola. Can we get help from your 
city ? Our church-members are poor and few. If we 
had a better house it would add to our success very 
much. Only $4,000, with what we can do ourselves, 
would give us respectability in the city. Oh that I kaew 
where I could get it !”"—N.w Orleans Advocate. 





EPISCOPAL. 
olin 


_ 
The ‘Oxford Essays and Raeviews."—7he Times 
publishes a document signed by all the archbishops and 
bishops of the Established Church in England, protesting 
against the work entitled “ Oxford Essdys and Reviews.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury says the question is being 
gravely considered whether the book could be brought 
under, the cognizance of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Ordinatioa.—Rev. Dr. Huntington and Rev. Mr. Pet- 
nan, deacons in the Episcopal Church, were aim‘tred to 
the order of the priesthood at the Church of the Messia's, 
Boston, on Tuesday morning. The sermon upon the occa- 
sion was delivered by Rev. Mr. Burroughs, aad the com- 
munion administered by the Bis!cxp of the diocese, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Perry of New Hampshire. 


Missionary Bishop.—Archdeacon Charles Frederick 
Mackenzi#, chosen Bishop» of the niission to the tribes 
near Lake Nyassa and River Shire, was consecrated at 
Cape Town on the festival of the Circumcision by the 
Bishop of Case Town, (Metropolitan,) assisted ty the 
Bishops of Natal and st. Helena. 


Tilino’s.—Many ef the vacancies in ovr diocese have 
been filled up. and our list of clersy is rapidly inereasiag. 
Galena and Rockford, so lenz vacan*, are worttily tilled. 
Waukegan did not remain vacant for a single Sanday. 
Kankakee has alsosecured the services of an anole sastor, 
Alton, Bloomington, Aurora, and Roek Island are still 
unfilled. Tbe oly Communion, Chicago, nas calied a 
most estimable clergyman from a neiznburixg diocese. 
We trust that in the next numer we may be able to 
chronicle his acceptance. 

The Standing Committee have recommended the Bishop 
to receive Mr. John Crouch (formerly a Methodist minis- 
ter) as a candidate for holy oiders. Tois makes the third 
minister “of another denomination ” who has apolied to 
be received as a candidate for our ministry withia six 
months in the diocese of Lilinois aloae. 

Rev. Mr. Juneau of Kentucky has visited the French 
Episcopalians of this cicy, with a view of estab ishing a 
church mission among them. We unde-stand that the 
prospect does not seem as favorable as was sipposed at 
first : bnt it is very desirable that a commencement should 
be made, as there are without doubt many French fam- 
ilies in this city whe wonld very soon unite themselves 
with this movement.—Chicage Record. 


G fts from Enzland.—L2st year the Provisional Bishop 
of this diocese was agreeably surprised by receiving 
from Veter Carthew, Req Kensington, London, a donation 
of £50, to be employed at his discretion in furthering 
eburch work here; and this year the seine gentleman 
has sent a similar gift of £20 more. 


Pishops for the Secession.—A correspondent of The 
Chicago Record writes from Alabama : 

“The Convention which assembles in May will probvhly elect 
Bishop Lay as diocesan of Alabama = This wonid be an excetient 
appointment, and would obviate the necessity of an appeal to 
the various Standing Committees sud Bixhops on che question of 
consecration ; though of course the consent of 2 majority must 
be obtained to the change of his episcopa! relation.” 

Death of a Clergyman.—The Bellows Falls Argus 
says: 

“Rey. Joel Clapp, D.1., for many years reetor of Immanuel 
ehurch ip that village, died at Claremont, N. H., on Sunday 
last, and was interred there. He was at Claremont on a visit, 
being lecated at Montgomery, Vt., and took the cold that 
eventuated in his death by being detained upon the railroad in 
snow-drifts. He was a good man and much beloved.” 


Heart Treason in Delawarea.— The Wi/mington Repu?- 
licun says no little talk has been created on account of 
Rev. John L. Gray, pastor of the Episcopal church at 
Seaford, Del., omitting prayer fur the President of the 
United States, as laid down in the Episcopal prayer-ook. 
Alter prayer he made some explanation why he did so, 
saying “that his sympathies were with the South, he 
being a Soytbern man” He says that he shal] continue 
so to do until otherwise directed by the Bishop or the 
vestry. Some of hie congregation are very much dis- 
pleased at his course. 


Very Churehly.— The Dollar Newspaper, published in 
Burlington, New Jersey, contains # siagular correspond- 
ence hetween Rev. William Crosswell Doane, son of the 
late Bishop Doane, and Rev. Jno. Chester, pastor ef the 
Presbyterian church of that place. It appears that the 
church editice of Mr. Doane is erected on the cemetery 
lot which has been used for geners' interment ef the 
town’s people, and which, it is believed, belongs to the 
town, and not exelusively to the Episcopal church. Me. 
Atkinson, a member of the Presbyierian church, lost a 
child, and preparation being made for its interment, Mr. 
Chester was invited to officiate. On the arrival of the 
funeral cortege at the ground, Mr. Chester found Me. 
Moore, Mr. }oane’s assistant, in full canonicals, waiting 
at the gate, with prayer-buok in hand. He was told that 
the father of the deceased had neither requagted nor 
wished his services, and that under the circumstances 
he prefevred that his child should be silently buried 
rather than have the Episcopal service thrust upon him. 
To this bis response was, he acted by order of his rector, 
and began to read the service. Mr. Chester, to avoid any 
confusion on such an occasion, requested the mourners 
to return to the house, where he could, without interrup- 
tion, conclude the burial service. In giving this notice, 
he was iaterrupted by Mr. Moore, who told him that he 
could not sive such a notice on consecrated ground, but 
must go vitside of the inclosure. 





UNITARIAN. 


Tho Unitarian Parish at Barnstable, Mass., which last 
year made a large addition to its salary to secure the serv- 
ices of Rev. Jolin B. Willard, at its yearly meeting in- 
structed its committee to employ Mr. Willard for the com- 
ing year.—Inqutrer. 


Charlestown, N. H.—Rev. Edward Barker, late of Do- 
ver, Mass., a graduate of Meadville Divinity School, has 
received a call to settle as colleague with the venerable 
Dr. Crosby over the Unitarian society. 


Boston Chureh Matters.—Rev. Mr. Bartol's church in 
this city are procuring, by subscription in the society, 
funds fer the purchase of a new organ in place of the 
English one, which has been in use for fifty years. The 
sum of $5,500 has already been subscribed. 

Rev. Mr. Towne las accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the First (Snitarian) church in Medford to become 
their pastor, and will be installed next month. 

Rev. Mr. Tall of this eity, Unitarian missionary to Cal- 
cutta, has taken a vacation from his labors to recruit his 
health, and will visit this country and England before his 
return to lay before the people the cause of the Haat India 
Unitarian mission.— 7 rareller. 


Lawrence, K.—Rev. Ephraim Nute, formerly the es- 
teemed pastor of the Unitarian church in this city, re- 
turned from his Eastern tour last Tuesday, accompanied 
by his wife. We understand it is his intention to renfain 
with us for the present. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Annual Missionary Meeting in New York for 
the American Sunday-School Union, was held Sabbath 
evening; the 17th inst., in the new Baptist church on 
Madison avenue. The large house was crowded. This 
is an annual occasion when pledges for the donation of 
libraries to needy schools, and for the support of missio a- 
aries in the West and Southwest, are received from the 
schools of the New York Union and from individuals. 
The contributions from the schools of the New York 
Union were $0,145 0S; an increase of $221 over the pre- 
ceding year, and the largest amount ever contributed in 
a single year from the schools of the Union. rom other 
Sabbath-schools not inthe New York 8.-8. Union, there had 
been paid in at the New York treasury $5,263 94, making 
the total from Sabbath-schools £11,107 02. This exceeds 
any previous year. From churches and from individuals 
there was received $10,212 92; making the aggregste 
receipts for the American Sunday-School Union in New 
York $21,619 94. This includes no legacies. It shows 
an increase over the preceding year of $2,232 73. 


A Women’s Missionary Society—On the Ist cf Feb- 
ruary was formed a Society, and incorporated under the 
general law of the state, called the Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America, for Heathen Lands—Mrs. 
Thomas C. Doremus, President; Mrs. Sarah Du Bois 
Doremus, Secretary; Mrs. R. 1,. Wyckoff, Treasazer— 
with a list of aeting lady managers, drawn from the 
Episcopal, Congrega tional, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
Methodist, and Baptist denominations—four from each. 

The object of the organization is to send forth and sus- 
tain single ladies from America, as teachers and Bible- 
readers, for the evangelization of their heathen sisters, 
in connection with missionary stations. It is understood 





where 2 pure Gospel is preached, where sobriety, order, 


that the country of the Karen women is the particular 


‘ field now had in view for immediate operations, a8 


| specially needed—the he being unusually prepared. This 





organization is the result of the untiring labors of Mrs. 
Mason, the wile of a Baptist missionary, who has labored 
for years among the Karens, and who is well qualified to 
judge of the need and desirableness of the kind of labor 
which this Sogiety proposes; 


The Orkney Revival.—A correspondent of The Mon- 
treal Witness corrects the representations that have been 
made respecting the origin of the t revival in the Ork- 
ney Islands. The writer has resided there, and has infor- 
mation from correspondents. He tells us that, as in the 

rth of Ireland, the people had been well instructed, and 
that °! revival had been earnestly sought before it com- 
menced: 


tural.” says tue writer, “is much less than ner. believed 
and the characteristics of the inhabitants, S seg en one 
what is described in your extract, are a deep-toned mocality and 
sincerity of purpose, which J have often longei to see supplant- 
ing the recklessness and profanity of so many places in Canada. 
In those islands yon wil! find all the machinery of the Christian 
church worked with an efficiency and earnestness not surpassed 
perhaps anywhere. Yet believers there, as they ought in every 
Jaud, felt thei own peculiar wants, aml saw maay around them 


| who recéed the great change which makes obd things pass away. 


And they ere rejoiced, from time to time, by tidings from 
places where the promised latter day of outpouring was taking 


| place. Tey had longed, month after month, for the same preci- 


ovs blessing, until they begen to despair, Then i+ was, a3 a 
friend informs us, that they became importunate indeed. They 
cried with strong crying and te*rs, and the cloud gathered, the 
shower fell and revived the things that were ready to perish, 
quickening the dead and cheering the downcast.” 

Revival in Montville. —(Correspondence of The Inde- 
spendent.)—For many weeks the First Congregational 
church of Montville has been enjoying the special mani- 
festation of the presence of God, quickening his people, 
reclaiming the wandering, and bringing to repentance 
and faith some who were strangers to his grace. - 

Come, hear what the Lord hath done for this people : 
From the Ist of November last a disposition was mani- 
fest for united prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
Our meetings increased in number and in interest. The 
blesSing of God attended the means of grace. Like a 
— long-continued shower after a season of very great 

rought, was this visitation of God ; so quiet, yet so deep 
and pervading, and withal so protracted, that almost 
every member of the church has shared, more or less 
richly, in the Divine influence. 

Last Sabbath was a season of peculiar and affecting in- 
terest. Nine were received to our communion, who, we 
confidently expect, wiil not oniy augment our number, but 
the strength and working power oi the church. Others 
have deferred the pultic profession of their faith. 


A Prize for a Tract, but no Tract for the Prize.— 
The undersigned, a Committee appointed by the “ Church 
Anti-Slavery Society” to award a premium of One 
Hundred Dollars for a Tract upon the question, “ How 
shall Northern churches and Christians absolve thein- 
selves from all responsible connection with siavery ?” 
have received and exainined twenty-five or more manu- 
scripts. Some of them are able discussions of the gen- 
eral subject of slavery. But the Committee regret to say 
that, in their opinion, no one of them is saflic’ently 
#@ermate to the question proposed te enritle it to the 
award. The manuseripts are with the chairman at Hop- 


kinton, Mass., subject to the order of their respective 
writers. 


. J. N.Morpoce, of 
M. Feenea, Award, 
Hopkinton, Mass., March 1), 1801. 


Religious Interest in Savbatn-Schools.—An observ- 
ing correspondent of The Independent wrnies : 

“At the present time, there comes from difforent portions 
of this stat. the gratifying assurance that God is influencing, to 
an unusual degree, the children and youth in our Sab»ath- 
schools to yield their hearts to the guidance of the Holy piri.” 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Aiker—Rev. Dr. S.C. Aiken bas resigned the pastor- 
ate of the First Presbyterian church of Cieveland, which 
he has held tor a quarter of a century. 

Alexand:r—Rev. S. C. Alexander accepted a cal! to 
Black River chapel. 

Audersou—Rev. W. ©. Anderson, D.D, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church. San Frarcisco, Cal., lett his 
people about the middie of last month, on a visit of foar 
mont!s to the states. He is a Commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. ‘ 

Axsou—Rev. 8. FE. Axson has taken charge of the 
Stony Creek churen, Beautort District, S. ©. 

Barker—Rev. Edward Barker. late of Dover, Mass., a 
graduate of Meadville Divinity School, has received a 
call to settle as colleague with toe venerable De. Crosby 
over the Unitarian socrety in Chariestown, N. H. 

Bartie— Rev. W. T. Bartle has received and accepted 
an invitation to labor with the Presbyterian church at 
Decatur, Mich. 

Riekiord—Rev. M. L. Bick ford baptized three converts 
at Waltham last Sabbath, and the day was one of remein- 
bered interest. 

Bosing-1—Rev, E. W. Bodinger has removed from 
Paris, Kentucky, to Richwood, Boone conaty. 

Campte.t— Rev. W. M. Campbell! has removed from 
Charleston, Mich., io Coloma, Berrien co. 

Glaybaugh—Mr Wm M. Cisybaugh has received a 
call from the United Presbyterian chureh, Lowa City, Ta. 

cCoff&y—A unanimous cail bag been extended by toe 
Congregational church in Morrisahia, N. Y., w Rev. Geo. 
HL. Cotley of New Haven, Cr. 

cCoffis—Rev. N. C. Cofiin has removed trom Piqua to 
Sandusky, O. 

Corneii—Rev. Dr. Cornell has res'ened ihe situation of 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

Green—Rev. Henry K. Green, formerly of Charlestown, 
Mass., ard Danbury, Ci, and now of the Tabernacle Bap- 
tist church, Chicago, is s¢ rously ill. 

Guin ness—Rev. H. Grattan Guinness is now in the city, 
preaching st the Calvary Baptist church. 

Harkei—Rev. M. Harker, a Congregationa' Metho- 
dist minister, arrived on the steamer of two weeks ago. 
He will labor for the present in connection with the Wes- 
leyan Church in this city.— Pacific. 

Kail—Rev. O. 1.. Hall has accepted the charge of the 
Baptist churches at Angusta and Selim’s Grove, Pu. 

Hartpence—Rev. A. Hartoence, late of Coium)ia, Tein , 
has accepted an invitation to take charge of the First 
Presbyterian church, Hoimesburg, Philadelohia. 

He wks— Rev. T. H. Hawks, for some time pastor of 
the West Springfield Congregational church, was dis- 
missed by council, at his own request. 

Hepworth—Rev. George H. Hepworth proposes the es- 
tablishment of Sunday Concerts of Music on Boston 
Common, as a means of grace for those who cannot be 
persuaded to attend church. 

Hewrs-—Rev. Mr. Hewes. who lately cane from the 
Methocist Church, has become pastor of the Glens Fulis 
Baptist church, N. Y. 

illman—Rev. W. G. Hiliman of St. Mary's, Ohio, 
has received a cal) from the charch of Lafayette, Lad. 

Hubbeli—Rev. Mr. Hubbeli of Wilton, Ci., has accepted 
the call of the village church in Amherst, and wil! soon 
be oidained as its pastor. He is a graduate of Yale in 
1854, and of Andover in 1859. 

Israel—The Asscciate Reformed church of Fayette 
street, Baltiniore, have elected Rev. Fielder Israel of the 
Methodist Church as their pastor, with a salary of £2,500. 

King—lIt is understood that Rev. T. Starr King will re- 
main another year at San Francisco. 

Kolleck—Rev. Dr. Kollock of New Jersey has removed 
to Philadelphia to enter upon his office as the successer 
of Rev. Dr. Neill, as chaplain to various charitable insti- 
tutions on the Boudinot fund. 

Ler—Rev. J. B. Lee has received a call to the Fourth 
United Presbyterian church, Allegheay City, Pa. 

Littell—Rev. T. ©. Littell has taken charge of a Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, recently organized at Branch- 
town, Pa. 

Menu—tThe Classis of Bergen, at its session on Mon- 
day, at the joint request of the parties, dissolved the con- 
nection between Rev. A. M. Mana, D.D., and the First 
Reformed Dutch church at Hoboken. 

McCoy —Rev. Robert McCoy has removed to Humboldt, 
Tennessee, and become the supply of the Shiloh church 
in the vicinity. 

McKee—Rev. W. McKee, late of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
accepted a unanimous call from the Baptist church of 
Haldimand, C. W., to be their pastor. 

Mitchmbre—Rev. 8. A. Mitchmore of Columbia, Mo., 
has accepted a call from the church in Fulton, Mo. 

Moffit—Rev. Win. T. Moffit has accepted a call from the 
Presbyterian church, Somanauk, Illinois. 

Patton—The Baptist socicty at Watertown has called 
Rev. Alfred 8. Patton of Roxbury. 

Pennington—Rev. Dr. Penning‘on (colored) has been 
called to a congregation on the Third avenue in this city. 

Potwiu—Rev. Thos. A. Potwin was installed as pastor 
4 the Congregational church in Franklin, N. Y., Feb. 
21st. 

Prime—Rev. Dr. Prime of New York is preparing a 
memoir of the late Dr. Nicholas Murray (Kirwan.) 

Purinton—Rev. Mr. Purinton, late of Glens Falls. has 
-— a call from the Baptist church at Burnt His, 
a’. . 
~ Rightmyer—Rev. C. Rightmyer of Mechanicsburg, Pa, 
has been elected pastor of the Trinity Lutheran church, 
Reading, Pa. 

Russel!—The Episcopal churches in New Britain and 
Plainville, Ct., have been united under Rev. F. T. Russell 
of the former place. : 

Sawyer—Rev. A. W. Sawyer, late Professor in Acadia 


J. @, Weesrer, ot 





church in Saratoga Springs, and he is expected to enter 
on his duties. 

Scofield—Rev. E. Scofield of Anderson, Ind, has 
accepted a call from the Presbyterian church in Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Sinclair—The pastoral relation between Rev. Jas. 
Sinclair and Smyrna church was dissolved. 

Sinclair—Peter Sinclair is now leaving us for his home 
in Scotland. He has been four years with us, and has 
done a great and good work in this country, and has 
endeared himself to many. Thousands of children will 
long speak affectionately of Peter Sinclair. 

fmeltzer—Rev. J. P. Smeltzer of Salem, Va., has been 
elected President pro. tem. of the Newberry College, 
8. C., and Professor of Theology in the Lutheran Semi- 
nary at the same place. . 

Smith—Rev. Irem W. Smith has accepted a unanimows 
call from the Second @ongregational church and society 
in New Marlborough, Mass. 

Swift—Iev. A. B. Swift has resigned his charge of the 
Presbyterian church of Middle Granville, N. Y. His 
post-office address for the present is St. Albans, Vt. ki 

Syle—At last accounts Rev. Mr. Syle was it ‘tod 
arrangements to embark with his = for the Uni 

venient 0 . 
“Suee—aes 3 © Turner, formerly pastor of the 
Great Barrington Congregational church, has resigned 
his connection with the — a Union, 
i ing at Portiand, we. ‘ = 

—— eed oy C. Van der Meulin of Chicago 
is to take charge of the Brick Dutch Reformed church at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on the Ist of May. 

Warren—Rev. Dr. Joseph Warren has been called to 
the church oo ee ee and his post-office is 

anged from Quincy acomb. 
ony everman—Rev. TF. T. Waterman is to be installed 
over the Congregational church in Spencer during the 
month of April. , 

Whittemore—Rev. Thomas Whittemore, a well-known 
Universalist clersyman of New England, and editor of 
The Trumpet, died on the morning of the 22d. 

White—Rev. Broughton White, a venerable Cenerega- 
tional minister, died at Acworth, N. H., on the ith, at 
the age of eighty-eight. 

Willeré—The Unitarian 80ci of Barnstable have 
engaged the serviees of Mr. Willard for the ensuing year. 

Wilkins—Rev. C. R. Wilkins of the Troy Conference 
has been appointed to the pastorate of the North-stree: 
Methodist Episcopal church in Rochester, N. Y., Dr. 
Luckey having been elected chaplain to the penitentiary 
of Monroe county. 

Wilsoa—' 


The pulpit of the First Presbyterian church 





College, Nova Scotia, has aceepted the call of the Baptist 


of Cineinnati has just become vacant by the dismission 
of Rev. Samuel R. Wilson, a somof the well-known op- 
poser and accuser of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
Zelie—Arrangements are in progress to secure the 
rmanent services of Rev. J. 8. Zelie, as their minister, 
y the citizens of Redwood City, Cal. ‘ 


General Welvs. 


DOMESTIC. 


Naval Offense —The findin ia) i 
g of the Court-Mortia! in 
the case of Comntander Walke ef the stere-ship Supply, 
has been rendered, and approved by the Secretary of the 
wa; The decision of the Court was that Commander 
Walke had es the orders of flag-oflicer Pender- 
grast in bringing the Supply to New York instead of pro- 
ceeding te Vera Cruz, and that the said Commander 


Walke be admonished by th etary 
which has been done. o_o 7 re 


Seed for Kansas.—Geo. W. Collamore, a: 
New England Kansas Relief Committee, de dg Pwd 
seed will be distributed to all in want, without Gistinctien 
of politics, clime, or creed. 


A Bountiful Lady.—Mrs. Thomas Winan’s funeral at + 
Baltimore, on the 20th inst., was immensety attended. 
This most excellent lady has been in the habit of dis- 
tributing from $25,000 to $30,000 annualiy among the 
poor. At the period of her death, she was supplying 
some seventy to eighty indigent families. It was touch- 
ing jn the extreme to behold these sotrow-stricken de- 
pendents cluster in and around the cherch, and follow 
in the funeral cortege. Mrs. W. died of puerperal fever, 
a disease which has proved very fatal to ladies in Balti- 
more during the past few months. 


No Change of the Constitution.—The Genera) Assem- 
bly of Missouri, by a vote of 62 to 42, resolved that © it is 
inexpedient to take any steps for a Nationa! Convention 
to propose any amendments.to the Oonstitution, as 
recommended by the State Convention.” 


Shell and Shot for the South.— The Petersburg (Va.) 
Express relates that en Saturday last, while a dray 
heavily loaded with ten-inch chelle Was proceeding up 
Sycamore street, the tail-board came off, ia consequence 
of the pressure caused by the bails, while ascending she 
hill near the store of Messrs. McIlwaine, Ssn & Co., and 
strewed the “iron pills” all over the pavement. The 
weight of these death-dealing missiles may he judged 
from the fact that wherever one of them touched the 

avement it made a hole some three or four inches deep, 

hey were all gathered up, one by one, again placed on 
the vehicle, and hauled to the Southern cepet. Their 
destination is South Carolina. 


Marketmen’s Black List.— Tic Newark Advertiser 
says the clerk of the Central Market has prepared, and 
has on exhibition at his oflice, a black jist, containing the 
names of buvers and sellers who are net so houest as 
they should be. Among the bad seilers are those who 
chest in the weight of hay, who palm of! bad eggs for 
good, who give short measure in potatoes, ani strawber- 
ries, and the like. Among the bad payers are those whe 
fail to pay for hay and other articles—paying only a part, 
avd cheating the owner out of the balance ; those who, 
getting hay, etc., delivered, make trouble about the price ; 
and others who, ir. various ways, take advantage of the 
seller. This }ist has been prepared for the beneht of the 
public, and those who buy largely in the country market 
of bay or other bulky articles, might very often save 
themselves money and trouble by consulting it before 
purchasing. 


Stay Law Defeated.—The stay law recently passed by 
the Missouri Legislature, to prevent the coliection of 
debts, has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of that state, so far as contracts made before is 
passage are concerned. 


Law and Order in Texas.—The United States troops in 
Texas have received orders to give their aid to Gov. Hous- 
ton against the rebeis, if calied upon. The Legislature 
of the state has approved the act of the Cunvention 
deposing him from the chief executive office. 

Smuggling on a Large Scale.—Col. Mann states that 
the Great Eastern will arrive from Ist to 10th of April at 
Hampton Roads, and then avail herself of the Southern 
tariff by landing coastwise at Charleston, and unioad inta 
tugs oi harbor. She will then proceed to Norfolk, and 
take cargo tor Liverpool. Perhaps the President of the 
United States may have a word in the case. 


The ‘Secession Officers""—that is, those who have 
resigned their commissions in the army and navy of the 
United States, and joined those of the Southern Con- 
federacy—continue to make warm appeals to “ wavering” 
persons still in the United States service. Every day 
private notes reach oflicers and men, offeriny them in- 
ducements to go South. It is to be regretted that In 
some instances soldiers have responded to these traitor- 
ous requests, 


The Famine in India.— The Friend of India siates 
that the famine is as yet restricted to the provinces of 
Saharunpore, Mozuffernugger, Meerut, Boolundshuhur, 
Allyghur, and Mutra, which have an aggregate popula- 
tion of a little over four millions. Of these it estimates 
that in a few weeks one million and a half will be utterly 
destitute, dependent upon charity for the necessaries of 
existence. 

The Street (Horse Railroad) Cars in St. Louis are te be 
propeiled by steam, The furnace and boiler are to be up- 
right, and placed in front of the car, occupying a epace of 
about three feet square. The cylinders are to be three 
inches in diameter, with a nine-inch stroke, and will give 
a power equal to about three horses, 


Official Census.—The ofiicia) census of the United 
States has just been completed, and shows a tota) of 
thirty-one millions, four hundred and twenty-nine thon- 
sand, eight hundred and ninety-one (31,429,89).) Uf these, 
three millions, nine hundred and {ifty-one thousanu, eight 
hundred and one are slaves. 











Frem Russia.—The following announcenent appears 
in a St. Petersburg journal of Feb. 16th (28th) 

“The military Governor-General of St. Petershury announces, 
in consequence of certain rnmors which have be:ome current, 
that no official measures willbe pronuicated on the 19th iost 
(March 2d) respecting the mater of the sorts,” 


Teachers’ Institute.—Hion. Josesh Wale. Secretary of » 
the Board of Education, has appointed Teachers’ Jasti- 
tutes during the month of April at Falmouth, Acton, Mile 
ford, and Wilbraham.— Boston Transcrip’. 


Going South.—A few days ago four wea'thy planters 
from Maryland, one owning a hundred siaves. passed 
through this place (tome, Ga.) on their way to Alabama, 
to purchase plantations, with the intention of settling in 
the Contederate States.— Southerner. 


Amateur Soldiers.—The Floyd (Ga.) cavalry, number- 
ing forty men, it is said, represent taxable property to the 
amount of $736,000, or an average of $18,400 each. Hon. 
Jno. W. H. Underwood, ex-member ot Congress, aid Hon. 
T. J. Word, Mayor of Rome, Ga., are privates in this com- 
pany. It is not probable that these men would engage 
in real fighting, as comimon soldiers do. If ix is intended 
as a speciinen of wealth in volunteer companies, there 
are many companies at the North representing a larger 
amount—a Hartford company several fold more.—Ailas. 


Treason in Florida.—An act just passed by the Florida 
Legislature, declares that, in the event of any actnal coi- 
lision between the troops of the late Federal Union and 
those in the employ of the state of Florida, it shall be tha 
duty of the Governor of the state to make public precia- 
mation of the fact, and thereafter the act of bolding office 
under the Federal Gevernment shal! be declared treason, 
and the person convicted shall suffer death. This acs 
was approved by the Governor of the state en the Mik 
ultimo. 


Mails in Virginia.— The Lynchiurg (Va.) Republican 
tates that Mr. Cook, lately appointed by the Lincoln 
Administration a mail agent on the Alexandria road, in 
passing Charlottesville, was “ waited on by a committee 
of citizens, who informed him, in the politest manner 
possible, that he had better throw up hie commission and 
retire from the public service, or he would be dealt with 
according to his deserts as a Republican, who would 
never be permittéd to scatter his foul teachings over Vir- 
ginia soil.” The Administration will probably discontinue 
all mails thus obstructed. 


A High Traitor.—Col. G. W. Lay, late special Aid and 
Military Secretary to Gen. Scott, arrived in Charieston 
on the 17th, and in the evening called on Gov. Pickens, 
and had a long conference with the Governor and. Gen, 
Beauregard. 


Beath of a Survivor of the Groton Massacre.—Sam- 
uel Moxley died in Groton, Ct., on the 10th inst., at the 
age of %l-years. The death of Mr. Moxley, so far as 
known, breaks the last link connecting us with the living 
witnesses of the massacre at Fort Griswold, unless we 
except a Mrs. Stoddard ef Noank, who had an uncle, 
Simeon Morgan, killed at. the massacre. Mr. Moxiey 
‘was twelve years old at the time of th massacre, in 
which his father, aged forty-four, and his brother-in-law, 
Moses Jones, were killed, and his brother, aged 20, was 
wounded.—New London Chroniac. 


Treachery in Arizona.—Intelligence is now before the 
Cabinet that Commissioners are in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Chihuahua, dispatched there by Texas to invite their 
co-operation in the formation of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, to be composed of such slave states at may unite 
themselves for this object. The Texas Representatives, 
Owens, P. H. Herbert, and another, say they are commis- 
sioned to request the co-operation of Arizona and New 
Mexico in forming a Southern Confederacy. Tne Gov- 
ernor of Arizona replies approvingly, and says that he 
will lay the subject before a Territorial Convention which 
is about to assemble. 


Stock Sale.—Cassius M. Clay has advertised to sell at 
auction on the 10th of April, his stock and farm and 
household appointments, preparatory to leaving to serve 
his country at the Court of St. Petersburg. Mr. Ciay has 
long been a distinguished breeder and importer of stock, 
and the sale will nodeubt afiord a good opportunity for 
all who desire to purchase. 


Increase of Horses in Massachusetts.—The official 
returns of the horses in this state in 1860 show that the 
whole number was 90,712. This is an increase of 16,652 
(or 22 per cent.) during the past ten years. A curious 
result of raiJroads. Oxen are too slow in their move- 
ments for farmers even, in these fast times. 


Artist's Grave.—Henry Inman, the graceful arti 
ont buried Ay ent Auburn, where his remains —_ 
suffered to lie without a head-stone to their grave. 

bave recently been removed to the Hazlewood cemetery 
at Rakway, N. J., and a movement will seon be made for 
a subscription to erect a creditable monument above 
them. 

Old Bells.—Some 300,000 tons of old bells have arrived 
in West Troy to be recast. They come from Mexico, and 
bear a very antique appearance’ One purports to bave 
been cast ninety-seven years since, and the others range 
in date from fifty to seventy-five years. . 


Cheap Lands.— The New Orleans Delta says that a 
rty of gentlemen have bought half a million acres of 
and in Southern Florida, about one hundred miles seath 





of Tampa Bay, at two cents an acre, where thepintend 
to raise tropical fruit. 
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MOSES AGAINST SLAVERY. 


Ws have not done with Rabbi Raphall and those 
Judaizing Christians who elaim the Divine sanction 
of the Old Testament for slavery. We have already 
shown that the curse of Noah, from which Dr. Raph- 
ail would argue @ Divine mailediction against the seed 
of Ham, was speeificaily directed against Canaan, 
(Ham's younge-t son.) and found its complete fal- 
fillment in the subjugation of the Canaanites by the 
Shemitic descendants of Noah. In support of this 
interpretation we brought the greatest names in Jew- 
ish Biblical Philology—Aben Ezra, Rashi, Mendels- 
sohn, Philippson, Kailisch, and others. We also 
showed that in 1844 Dr. Raphail himself gave this 
specific appiication to the curse of Noah, in his com- 
mentary on Genesis, published by Bagster & Sons, 
London. The patriarchal malediction, as an author- 
ity for slavery, entirely fails. Even if we should con- 
cede te that imprecation by Noah the force of a pro- 
phetic denunciation—which is by no means evident— 
that denurctation was long ago exhausted by its owa 
Limitation. We take it that no sound Hebrew 
achelar will deny that Canaap is named in the curse, 
and that no ethnologist or historian will pretend that 
it could have applied to Nimrod and his empire, to 
the Phenivians or the Egyptians, ail of whom Rabdi 
Raphall in his commentary acknowledges to have 
been the lineal descendants of Ham. 

From the patriarchs we come to Moses, whom 
Rabbi Raphall parades as the great authority for 
slavery. The Rabbi fuists slavery in its most odious 
form—that of property in man—into the Ten Com- 
mandmen‘s. Speaking of the giving of the law, he 
aeys, “Even on that most solemn and most holy 
occasion, slaveholding is not only recognized and 
sanctioned as an integral part of the social struc- 


ture, when it is commanded that the Sabbath ef the | 


Lord is to bring rest io Neabdecna ve Amatheca, 
* thy male slave and thy female slave ;’ but the prop 
erty in slaves is placed under the same protection as 
any other species of lawful property, when it is said, 
* Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, or his 
field, or his male slave, or his feraale slave, or his ox, 
or his ass, or aught that belongeih to thy neighbor.’ ”’ 
Dr. Raphall thus inserts into the Ten Command- 
ments “the sanction and protection” of property in 
slaves. He limits this, indeed, to heathen slaves, 
but over these he asserts that “ the owner's property 
was absolute.”’ 

Dr. Raphall’s argument, or rather his assertion— 

for it is nothing more—rests solely upon the meaning 
of the word eAved or ebed, which he here trans- 
Jates slave. This word occurs in the Old Testament 
about a thousand times ; and it is always translated 
Servant in our version, except in a very few in- 
stances, where it is rendered dondman or bond-serv- 
ant, (e. g., Gen. xiv. 9, Lev. xxv. 39, Deut. vi. 21.) 
Xt is applied to Moses, David, and the prophets as 
servants of the Lord, to Hiram’s seamen and wovod- 
cutters who aided in building the temple, to military 
men and the retainers of chieftains and kings; and 
the‘ verb ahvad or abad, from which the substan- 
tive is derived, is applied to tilling the ground, dress- 
ing vineyards, serving in an army, serving the gods, 
etc. Hence, to assume what is but an occasional 
meaning of the werd, to be determined only from the 
connection in which it is used, as the generic and es- 
tablished meaning, is to violate the first principles of 
Yanguage and interpretation. Even if the generic 
and customary meaning of this word were fitly ex- 
pressed by the term slave, as it is not, it would yet 
remain to be proved that this word in Hebrew usage 
conveyed the idea of property. Dr. G. Gottheil, min- 
ister of the Congregation of British Jews in Manches- 
ter, England, publishes his indignant protest against 
Dr. Raphall’s attempt to convert the Ten Command- 
ments into a slave-codé. He says, ‘‘ There needs no 
laborious argument to refute this so audacious repre- 
sentation. . -. . No Hebrew scholar ean ac- 
cept, as ecrrect, Dr. Rapkail'’s translation of the 
words Abed and Amah into the denomination 
male slave and female slave. Thé root of the word 
means to work, and nothing but te work; the word 
indeed may be applied to the slave; but it can be 
clearly shown that it does not involve the notion of 
his working asa slave.’ Dr. Raphall'’s substitution 
of the word slave for servant, in the Ten Command- 
ments, knowing as he coes the current meaning of 
the word siave in this country, and knowing as he 
ought that the Hebrew word in the commandment 
conveys ro such meaning as the word slave now 
does,—is an imposition upon men, and is little short 
of blasphemy towerd God. As Gottheil says, it is 
‘an audacious representation.” 

Dr. Gottheil reminds Dr. Raphall of the inconsis- 
dency an? meanness cf a Jew apologizing for slavery, 
and plesdiug in its behalf ike very statutes given for 
his own emancipation : 

“Can we forget how saort a time it is since the sufter- 
ings of he Jews we e their only comment on the intoler- 
abe evils of sluvery.? Can we forget that but a few years 
ago, even in thi: free country, the highest rights of men 
were witlbeid from Isiaelites? And were we passive 
under alithis? Did we not with all our might protest 

against it? And what plea so powerfu! had we as that 
the rights we were putting in cour claims to were those 
inalienable everlesting rights which God had iraplanted 
in the very constitution ef human nature? And what 
stronger srpguments bad we than the Declarations of the 
Book—the cherter of toe Ged-given Rights of Man—the 
Book which our Christian eoponents looked on with the 
gamne reverence as we ourselves? Maintaining the Bibie 
to be the Magna Char:a of mankind, we argued that all 
men as being made in the image of God, aad having, in 
virtue cf their descent from the same Divine Parent, im- 
mortal endowments, must have, as it were, by rizht of 
inheritance, all the rights, immunities, and prerogatives 
of freemen. This, l say, was our arguinent duriag our 
jong struggle ‘or the social and political rights of citi- 
zens; we felt sure that it had onlv to be appreciated dnd 

taken to heart to bea} cown al! resistance, and yive us 
the victory. Had this unfortuvate leciure beendelivered 
a few veais ago, and received as a true interpretation of 
the law of Moves, it must have been turned mioa weajvna 
against ts, or flu:g down {n our onward path as a stum- 
bling-block.” 

We have at hand another Jewish authority against 
our New York Rabbi. For some months there has 


Jain upon our table—awaiting some moment of leisure | 


for translating and coucensing it—a brochure by Dr. 
M. Miclziner, a learned Jew of Copenhagen, entitled 
« Die Verhaltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten Heb- 
rien, nach biblischen und talmudischen Queilen 


dargesiellt.” This is by far the ablest discussion of 


*‘ Siavery among the ancient Hebrews” which has 
ever falien under our notice. It is so compact and 
condensed that an abstract is well-nigh impossible. 
We are happy, therefore, to tind that Prof. IL. B. 
Smith has commenced the translation of Dr. Miel- 
ziner’s tract, the first installment of which appears 


in the April number of The American Theological 


Review. By this service Dr. Smith becomes in this 


matter our ehwed, (or ebed, as Mielziner represents 


the Hebrew letters by Roman equivalents.) our 
* servant,” doing for us and for the cause of Biblical 
truth a “labor” which we had too long postponed. 
For this service, so acceptably rendered, he is catitled 
to the thanks of a!l who are interested in the Biblical 
discussion of slavery. 

Thus far Dr. Smith has translated but forty-seven 
pages of Mielziner’s tract, which treat only of Hebrew 


servants. Even Dr. Raphall does not pretend that 


there was any right of property in such servants, 


We give, therefore, but one or two statements from 
this part of the pamphiet. Dr. Mielziner shows that 


it often bas the mild signiticancy which we associate. 
in certain relations, with the word servant. Thus 
even the highest officers of state were cailed che 
servants (ebedi) of the king; jast as we say, the 
servants of the state; and the servant (ebed) of Giod 
was the highest title of honer in the case of prophets 
and devout worshipers. - + ++ Hence it is only the 
connection which can decide whether the word refers 
to the actual relation of slave, or whether it is to be 
interpreted in another sense." Yet Dr. Raphall at- 
tempts to insert the word slave into the ten command- 
ments, with all the modern ideas of degradation and 
property in man! 

Pref. Smith has not yet translated Mielziner on the 
corcition of non-Hebrew slaves. We anticipate him, 
therefore, so far as to give the leading idea of this 
part of the tractate. On p- 53, in 9 li, Mieiziner, 
while admitting that in a certain sense the heathen 
slave was the possession of his Hebrew master, 
insists that this possession of @ person was wholly 
different from the ownership of real-property. That 
it was a possession only so far as that, by virtue of 
this acquisition, the master had an absolute claim to 
the working-power of the slave and the fruits of his 
labor; but the slave could never cease to be a Man; 
he always remained a Prrson, with certuin natural 
rights of manhood which the master himseif could not 
venture with impunity to abate. Here then is a 
wide distinction between Ilebrew servitude and 
American slavery. : 

Sualschitz of Konigsberg, a name of great author- 
ity in Jewish lore, goes even further. He says, 
“Slavery, in the sense that distinguishes between 
freemen and slaves, as contrasted with each other, 
cvists not in the law of Moses. In fact, the Hebrew 
language has no word that brands any portion ef those 
in the condition of servants with a degrading denom- 
ination; but only one expression for all, without 
distinction, who stand in the relation of servants. 
The Ilebrew word is Abed, and means nothing but a 
wo)king-man ; servant of God is even a title of honor 
for Moses and other distinguished mea.” 

Dr. Gotthe:l thus sums up the case of heathen serv- 
ants : 





“Tt must be evident from this brief statement of the 
Law of Moses on this question, that we have to look 
upon it as a code so decisively aiming, in its whele spirit 
aud tendency, tu gradually put an end to slavery, that 
the Legislator needed not to condemn it by a special en- 
actment. The coce, indecd, viewed superticially, might 
be thought to take less heed of the rights of human 
nature in men net belonging to the Hebrew race; but 
looked at intently, we see that this difference, in so far 
as it dees exist, was, as it were, thrust upon the Legis- 
lator by the compulsion of circumstances, social and 
religious. He had to make his laws a rampart of defense 
for the Hebrew people and their economy against the 
continuous action and subduing pressure of the systems 
of surrounding nations. The code was ever ready to 
welcome all comers te its advantages. In proof, the 
foreign slave had but to renounce heathenism to have 
the same rights with siaves of the Hebrew family. But 
whatever the distinction may have been, it cannot by 
possibility be a vindication of the American system ; the 
times and circumstances of the Republic being in all 
things so utterly unlike those fur which Moses promul- 
gated his legislation.’ 


We shall have more to say on other branches of the 
argument. 


' 





A UNITARIAN VIEW OF CHRBIST. 


Ir is ¢iffieult, indeed well-nigh impossible, to de- 
termire what is the prevailing view of Christ among 
Unitarians of the present day. In some quarters 
there are indications of a more distinct avowai of the 
high Arianism of the early Unitarian school ;—in- 
deed there are Unitarians who speak of Christ as 
adivine manifestation in human flesh. But there 
is a tendency as marked in the opposite direction— 
even toward the low hunfanitarianism of Theodore 
Parker, which regards Jesus as a good man, whe, 
however, ‘made some mistakes.” Rev. Samuel J. 
May of Syracuse has lately issued—through the 
‘“‘ Ladies’ Religious Publication Society’’—a tract en- 
titled “‘ What do Unitarians Believe?’’ In the course 
. of this tract he propounds his view of Christ in the 
following terms: 


“We Unitarians believe with the Apostie Paul (Rom. 
viii. 14) that ‘as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
tbey are the sons of God.’ We believe that Jesus of 


and entirely than any other son of man; that he is there- 
fore calied the dearly beleved Son of God, and is the best 
teacher of true religion. We bc.ieve that the doctrines 


teacher the character of God and his purposes respecting 
men; and that the moral precepts he gave were more 
nearly identical with perfect righteousness, ‘the right- 
eousness of God.’ Indeed we believe that they only who 
will hear and obey the commandments of Christ wiil be re- 
deemed from all iniquity ; and that the wor!d will never 


children of men shall be trained up in the school of 
Christ, rather than that of Augustine or Calvin—taught 
to understand, and persuaded to conform, to the principles 
and spirit of ‘the dearly beloved Son of God.’” 

Dees Mr. May then hold, and do Unitarians hold, 
that Christ’s moral preecpts—those for example of 
the sermon on the mouni—are only “more nearly 
identical with perfect righteousness” than these of 
any oiher teacher? Where, then, is the identical 
peifect rightecusness of Ged to be found? Do Unita- 
tians believe merely that Christ is a better teacher 
than Augustine, or Calvin?—that men should be 
trained in Lis school raiher than in theirs? Is this all 
that can be said for the perfect Tcacher, the dearly 
beloved Son ef God? 

Mr. May becomes more specific : 


“All Unitarians believe that Jesus was one with God— 
in a spiritual sensc—the sense in which he prayed (John 
xvii. 21-23) that a!l who shall be brought to believe on 
tim might become one with him and the father. We 
believe be was wholly devoted to God; was led always 
by his Hely Spirit, and had no desire but to do his will. 
We all believe that Jesus was not a self-existent, but a 
created being, dependent upon and accountable to the 
One Supeme, whom he olten addressed as his Father 
anc his God.” 

* Many Unitarians are Arians, that is, they believe that 
Jesus pré-existed; that he was an archangel, next in 
dignity to the Most Tiigh; that he appeared upon earth in 
the person of the son of Mary, and led the life and died 
the death that is narrated in the New Testament. Other 
Unitarians, probably the larger part of them, believe that 
he was aman supernaturaily born of his mother only, in 
accordance with the accounts given by Matthew and 
Luke. But there are many of our denomination who 
belicve, as Ido, that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary; that the accounts prefixed to the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, inconsistent with each other, are not genuine, but 
were taken from the thoussnd marvelous stories which 
were invented in the second and third centuries of the 
Christien era, to magnify, in the eves of the ignorant and 
crcdwous, the tounder of the new religion, and do away 
the reproach of his crucifixion.” 





Ilere Mr. May goes over almost entirely to the 
giound ot Theecore Parker, rejecting the supernat- 

















' Christ as a simple man, arart from the “ marvelous 
| stories” of his life, death, and resurrection. How 
many Unitarians adopt this view? Some churches 
in thet body have lately been conspicuous in observ- 
ing “Easter” as a commemorative festival. Will 
they admit that they have taken up a marvelous 
story, designed te impose upon “the ignorant and 
the credulous?”” Who are the “many’’ Unitarians 
for whom Mr. May professes to speak? ‘ What 
think ye of Christ ?” is a question which seems to 
demand an answer from others of that denomination 
whom Mr. May assumes to represent. Is there 
really any tenable ground between Mr. May's low 
rationalism, and the fullest declaration of faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, tie Savior of the World? 


WAR, COMPRCMISE, OR SEPARATION. 


A prinrep “ Letter to Senator Johnson” of Ten- 
nessee, on the question whether we shall have 
“ War, Compromise, or Separation,” has been ex- 
tensively circulated, and has been reprinted in some 
ofthe newspapers. We know that the writer, though 
his name is not given to the public, is a man of high 
intelligence and of unquestionable patriotism; and 
the views for which he asks a hearing from the 








the Mosaic’veligion and legislation in its inmost spirit | public are certainly worthy of the most careful at- 


was decidedly opposed to siavery ;—" ® religion which 
so sharply emphasized the high dignity of man, as a 
being made in the image of God; a legislation based 
on that very idea of man’s worth, and which, in all 
its enactments, insisted not only upon the highest 
justice, but also upon the tenderest pity and forbear- 
ance, especially toward the necessitous and the un- 
The writer shows that the fourth com- 
mandment contemplaics no distinction between 
Hebrew servants and servants from among the 
In regard to the word ebed, which Dr. 
Raphall translates by slave, Dr. Mielziner states that 
“the term itself had uot the degrading sense which 


fortunate.” 


heathen. 


‘ 


back the revolted states-—and on the alternate ques- 
tion whether those states shall be bought back by 
some New compromise, injurious to freedom, disgrace- 
ful to our national character, and destructive to the 
very idea of stability in the Union—his views ave 
coincident With those which we have offered to the 
public. Our belief is that public opinion throughout 
the free states is steadily gravitating in that direc- 
tion— against war on the one hand—against covpro- 
mise on the other. The course of events may chang? 
the tendency of public opinion. A collision ef pane 
at Charleston or Pensacola, or an uitempt to obstruct 





Nazareth was led by the Spirit of God more constantly ' 


be preached disclesed move fully than those of any other : 


be filled with righteousness, peace, and joy, until the | 


wral elervent fiom the New Testament, and taking | 


tention. On the question of a civil war to bring | 


_ in four-and-twenty hours, an excitement throughout 


ali the North which would not be restrained from | 
war. Such an excitement, once roused, will never 


_ be allayed till the treason which till now has pro- 


| quered at whatever cost. But the present tendency 
_ of opinion is in the direction of. opposition both to 
| the subjugation of the seceded ‘states on the one 

hand, and to any surrender of freedom for reconstruc- 
tion on the other hand. : 

But if we are to have neither the cotiquest of this 
revolt, nor a reconstruetion of the Union by conces- 
sion and compromise, what shall we have? To this 
question the answer of The Independent has been 
; fortubstance, Let the seceded states go, and let as 
many more states go with them as shall express, by 
@ popular vote, their preference for secession; let the 
secession be recognized and made legal either by the 
treaty-making power with the concurrence of an act 
of Congress, or, if necessary, by Constitutional con- 
vention of the states. The “ Letter to Senator John- 
son” proposes a somewhat different answer. It 
proposes in effect an immediate division of the Union 
by a line drawn between the slave states and the free, 
including among the free such of the border states as 
may be willing to provide immediately for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Its plan is “not only to allow the 
cotton states to go out of the Union, but to request all 
the slave states to Jeave us, and as speedily as possi- 
ble"—or, more briefly, “ to zvsist on a separation of 
the slave states from the free.” » “ Some of the border 
staies,” says the writer to Senator Johnson, “ talk of 
a convention to discover aid declare their ‘ ultima- 
tum,’ which being gragted, they will stay in the Union, 
Shall not the free states save them the trouble by 
calling A CONVENTION, and requesting them to go 
at once? Six months ago this would have seemed 
hasty, if not } reposterous ; but now that the Union is 
so unsettled, ‘s it not well to consier its propriety 2” 

What is the difference between this ; an and ours ? 

Our plan makes the seceding states alone respons- 
ible for a division of the Union. It gives them just 
so many states as they can draw after by their own 
attractive force,and no more. !t leaves us of the 
free North, and as many of the border slave states as 
choose to remain with us, “‘ the United States of Am- 
erica’ under the old Constitution. The other plan 
proposed in the “ Letter to Senator Johnson,” imposes 
upon the free states a responsibility which they need 
not assume—the responsibility o- excludins from the 
Union certain staies that have not yet seceded, and 
that may even be unwillingioseeed’. It strengthens 
the projected empire of tne e tton states by setting 
off to that empire large provinces which otherwise 
it could not gain—salubrious regions inhabited chiefly 
by white men, and productive uot of cotton but of 
food and mineral wealth. It virtually sets aside the 
old Constitution of the Union, and establishes in the 
place of it a new constitution which is to exclude 
(expressly or by implication) all slave states. The 
plan which we have proposed seems to us feasible— 
not to say that the course of events seems to be 
making it inevitable. This other plan seems to us 
impracticable, and even dangerous to be attempted. 

“ Difficulties” there must be “in carrying out ” 
any plan of separation, even after the principle and 
method of separation shail haveebeen determined. 


ceeded so safely shall have been completely con- | 


states cannot buy their breadstuffs and provisions in 
Eurepe, ner their hay, nor their carriages, rer their 
clocks, nor their shees tor negroes, nor one in ten of 
the countless articles with which they are now pro- 
vided from the North. and for which they pay with 
the proceeds of their cotton sold in Europe. The 
frontier custom-houses on the great thoroughfares 
will be just as effectual along the interior boundary of 
the country as the custom-houses at ports of entry 
now are along the coasts of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. And if the people of the cotton states can 
obtain any portion of their supplies in European 
markets cheaper than in ours, why should they be 
hindered from doing so ? 

It seems to us that the inere putting ef the great 
question of the hour, as it is put by the writer of the 
letter in those three words, “War, Compromisk, or 
Separation,”’ must be conclusive with intelligent and 
thoughtful minds, remembering what the facts are. 
Whatever may be the inconveniences, the disadvant- 
ages, the losses, attendant on Separation, let the 
line run where it will,—they are no more than the 
dust of the balance when weighed against the mis- 
chiefs, moral, political, and economical, which must 
come as the result either of civil War to conquer the 
revolted states, or of any practicable Compromise. 





WHAT FRANCE NEEDS. 


Unper the title Ce gu’ faut a la France, Mr. 
Rosseecw Saint Hi.airg, well-known by his elaborate 
history of Spain, has issued a pamphlet addressed 
to thoughtful men in France, in which he discusses 
from a historical stand-point the great religious want 
of the French nation. He divides the religious his- 
tory of France into five great periods or epochs. 
The first is the period of a militant piety, the era of 
the crusades, from Clovis to the death of St. Louis. 
He sums up this period as one in which piety was 
rather an instinct than a reflective conviction. The 
second period is that of the cloisters and the struggle 
with the Holy See—from the death of St. Louis to 
the Pfagmatie sanction of Charles VII. He sums 
up the result of this period in what has become an 
axiom in the religious life of France—* What France 
has always lacked of being truly Catholic, is to know 
how to obey. She wishes well to Roman Unity, but 
wants nothing of the Pope who centers that unity in 
himself.” How finely that hits the present attitude 
of Louis Napoleon! 

The third period is that of the Concordat and the 
Reformation—from Francis I. to Richelieu. This he 
sums up in the result that France, rather than bend 
her neck to the Holy See, prefers to place herself 
under the tutelage of her kings, and to receive from 
them her religion ready-made. The fourth period is 
represented by Jansenism and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; from Richelieu to the death of Louis 
XIV. The result of this period is that ‘ Jansenism is 
the most serious effort that Catholicism has made to 
reform itself; yet this ran aground. Gallicanism is 
but a name, and there is no middle ground possible 
for France between Jesuitism and Heresy.’ The fifth 
period is “ France without God ”’—from the death of 
Louis XIV. to our time. The conclusion of the 
author is that France must come back to the simple 
Gospel of Christ. 





The author of the ‘“ Letter” foresees the following 
difficulties, and proposes his solution of them : 


| 
| 
| 

1. The possible relinquishment o iWashington by the free | 
states. 

“2. The almest certainty of a marauding border wrangle. 

“3, The necessity of interior custom-houses. 

“4, The impeded navigation of the Mississippi river. 

“These objections once seemed imperative—now they do not. 
Great as they are, let me briefly say: Maryland might prefer to 
remain with us with some fair compensation for her slave:. But 
if not, for myself there are no hallowed memories connected with 
the City of Washington which endear it to me, but rather the re- 
verse. I should be glad to dispose of my share of it at a very | 
large deduction from the cost, and remove the Goverument to 
some safer and more suitable place. 

* Border collisions would soon come to an end, because in a 
single year the slaves would disappear from the border, part 
going North and part South. Those inviting and genial s‘ates 
wou!d then be enriched with the labors of wbite men, and would 
take the rank ip the nation to which they are naturally eatitied, 
from which they have been receding for a half century, and 
which they never will take until slavery leaves them. 

** A line of interior custom-houses is nota great evil, and is 
found practicable in other countries. Some smuggling would 
grow up, but why more thap on the Canadiaryborder, or upon 
; any frontier of a Furopean ¢ untry? Our manufacturers, too, 
will soon learn how much more enlarged and productive free 
trade will be to them, and they will demaad ir. 

“The navigation of the Mississippi river Was once a necessity 
of the great and productive Northwest, but che recent move- 
; ments of trade have shown thar it is now of secondary import- 

ance. Outof any interference by the Southertt Vonfederacy with 
j its free passage, would grow war, and thus in al! probability 
* there would be no interference. We of the manufacturing and 
{ commercial districts are charged by some people who live aca 
distance from us with disliking the smell of powder. I admit 

that I do prefer to inspect the breeches rather than the muzzles 
of guns. But there exist in this state some 40,000 men who can 
; fight im a good cause, and still leave enough for a ‘Home 
Guard’ to keep our domestics and women in order; and in the 
great and growing Northwest are some men who have been 
raised with mfles, and have sucked powder; and I think the 
Louisiana folks will not invite that kind down there with rifles 
toaded. Thus I suppose the Mississippi will not be interrupted. 
But should it be, it would be soon settled, and would be infinitely 
preferable to a war now, for then it would be war with a foreign 
country, not, as now, with ourseives.” 


The first of these difficulties would be obviated by 
recognizing the actual secession of the cotton states 
and not repelling the other slave states. Under such 
a policy, though Eastern Virginia might secede, 
Maryland could hardly fail to remain in the Union. 
The consideration that Cottendom is to be a new em- 
pire with a new capitel of its own. and that. in that 
ease, the city of Washington, if no longer in the 
United States, would become another Jamestown or 
Old Sarum, would pevent the secession of Maryland, 
unless Maryland were repelled from the Union. 

As for ccllisions along the border, we are not sure 
that we uncerstand the method by which the author 
| of the “ Letter” expects to get rid of them. He first 

makes the © berder states” over to the new national- 
ity created by secession, and then expects them to 
| become free states, and to “ take the rank in the na- 
tion to which they are naturally entitled,” “ and 
{ which they never will tase uitil siavery leaves them.” 
It seems to us that ihe way to make them free states 
| is rather to permit them to remainin the Union if 


they will under the Constitution as it is, and to let 








| surely would, to their own infinite advantage, when 
| once severed from their present connections, politi- 
; cal and commercial, with the cotton states. 

; Connected with the thought of those “ interior cus- 
| tom-houses,”’ there is a twofold terror at the North. 
| On the one hand, there is the terror of duties to be 
’ levied by the Southern Government. on carriages, on 
| shoes, on clecks, on the eouniless products of North- 
| em indusiry. On the other hand, there is the terror 
of a comparatively free importation of European 
goods ivto Southern ports, to be smuggled across the 
border for consumption in the United States. Under 
pressvie of such fears, there is danger that many 
business men—manufacturers aod mérchants—will 
be too strongly tempted to barter honor, freedom, 
manliness, truth, justice, and the stability of the 
Government itself, for the sake of teeir gains. But 
it will be well for these men, of both classes, to un- 
, derstand and remember that the secession of the 
| coitou states'is a fact—that the Union cannot be re- 
i stercd by war without far greater josses to the man- 
| ufacturing and importing interests of the North than 
; can come from the mere permanency of seces- 
sion Wiia the necessity of “ interior custom-houses” 
—that if the Union is to be reconstructed by compro- 
mise and submission to the South, one most essen- 
lial clement of reconstruction will be free trade; 
and another will be some contrivance for direct im- 
poriations from Europe into the Southern states— 
that if the secession of the cotter states is recog- 
nized and made permarent, the tariffof each Gov- 
ermment will necessarily be adjusted and brought 
into conformity with the new order of things. 
Northern manufacturers, instead of seeking te con- 
tent themselves with the exclusive possession of the 
home market, must learn to compete successfully with 
the manufaciurers of other nations in the great market 
of the world. The cotton states, if they continue to 
exist, must continue to raise cotton and to sell it ; and 
with the proceeds of their cotton they must continue 
to buy just what they now buy; and few are the 
products of Northern industry whiet they can ob- 
tein cheaper anywhere else. Unless some egregious 
misgevernment on our part shail intervene, the 
course of trade under the new order of things will be 
in post respects very much what it now is. Four- 
fifths of the cetton produced in the cotton states is 
sold in Europe, end is paid for in European goods, of 
which perhaps four-fifths—perhaps a still greater 





Pointing to the wonderful transformation of Italy, 
St. Hilaire insists that in the great providential réle 
now opening, France can dispute the palm with Italy. 
“ By her faults as well as by her adaptations, by her 
irresistible enthusiasm toward the bad as well as 
toward the good, France is born to act upon the 
world. . . . The Gospel surely will not make her 
less great than by turn arms, letters, liberty, have 
made her.’’ In this critical period of France, we 
rejoice that Evangelical Protestantism is represented 
by such men as Messrs. E. de Pressensé and R. St. 
Hilaire, writers whose scholarship has challenged the 
respect of their learned countrymen. 





IS FALSEHOOD ORTHODOXY? 


WE ask this question in soberness and sadness. A 
Writer appropriating the honored name of “ Augus- 
tine,’ in a journal professing the highest jealousy 
for Orthodoxy, has been guilty of falsifying the state- 
ments of another by an act which, if committed upon 
an invoice or any legal or mercantile document, would 
send him io the penitentiary. The facts are import- 
ant, not as related to persons, but as connected with 
the obligations of honor, or rather of common honesty, 
in the use of quotations. 

About a year ago, a New York pastor delivered 
before the Congregational Board of Publication an 
address, which at the request of the Board was pub- 
lished, through the medium of The New Englander. 
The theme of the address was “the relation of the 
Congregational Polity to the development of a true 
Biblical Theology.” The author cited the positions 
of Robinson, Cotten, Shepard, and many of the Con- 
gregational fathers touching the exact value and use 
to be attached to creeds—positions stated by these 
fathers with admirable discrimination and precision. 
These pesitions of the fathers the preacher avowed 
as his own—the legitimate use of creeds as helps to 
the interpretation ef Scripture, as exponents of faith, 
aud as a substantial basis of union. The discourse 
ciosed with a distinct avowal of the great system of 
coctrines known as Orthodox. Upon this address, 
‘“‘ Augustine,” in The Boston Recorder, comments as 
follows: “ It seems to be the design of this discourse 
to undermine all confidence in symbols of religious 
faith.” .. “Under the appearance of great respect for 
the Word of Ged, Dr. Thompson attempts to discredit 
all creeds and confessions, as interpretations of that 
Word.’ .... “That we may do him no injustice, 
we will quote his own words ;""—-and then the re- 
viewer gives the following as if it were a complete 
sentence from Dr. Thompson’s discourse: ‘“ There is 
little danger of permanent and fatal error in a mind 
that, whelcver its averrations from human stand- 
ords, still retains a reverential faith in the Bible.” 

It is not to our purpose to vindicate the positions of 
the auihor of the address. That is his affair, if he 
feels that there is any eecasion for it. But as relig- 
cus journalisis, concerned for the honor of religion 
before the world, we call attention to the deliberately 
false manner of quoting by which the reviewer seeks 
to calumniate the preacher. While professing to 
quote his (Dr. T.’s) own words, this ‘“ Augustine” 
inserts a period in the middle of a sentence, thus sup- 
pressing a most important part of it, and changing its 
whole meaning, and while practicing this deception, 
has the audacity to say that he quotes the preacher’s 
own werds! 

Dr. Thompson is speaking of the tendency of eccle- 
siastical dictation to drive honest doubters away from 
systems that seem coercive, into a dangerous and 
pethaps fatal liberalism. He is showing that the 
Congregational polity, wisely administered, best pro- 
vides for a just /ierty under a just authority. He 
says: 





* By this sustem the minister, untrammeled by human authori- 
ty, is made to realize his direct responsibility to God, for histeach- 
ngs. Hisis a ravulated liberty ot inquiry and opinion ; and the 
Kegulator in the system is this immediate consciousness of the 
great Tashmaster’s eye. * Aswe were allowed of God to be put 
in trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing men, 
but Ged, which trieth our hearts... Human authority imposed 
upon the mind in its investigation of truth cramps and dwarfs 
its power; hinders intellectual inquiry ; and either compeis a 
slggish acquiescence in opinions voied Orthodox, or a dissembling 
of the heart where the mind is unconvinced. Many errors and 
heresies im theolcgy have sprung from the reaction of strong, 
earnest, honest, inquiring minds against the restraints of human 
systems and ecclésiastical bodies which have sofight tolord itover 
covuscience. Such minds, struggling to be honest and true, have 
been harroweé into a hatred of the very name ot Orthodoxy, when 
a little open exercise of freedom, a gentle letting alone in the air 
and sunlight of God's Word, would have brought them to a vital 
soundness in the faith. But when the soul, seeking after truth, 
sees before it not theological platforms brist:ing with pikes and 
bayonets, not porters’ lodges wiih barking dogs, but the palace of 
the king with gates wice open, and ail heavenly symphonies 
flowing Cown—when it comes thus into the very presence cham- 
ber of God, this sense of supervision aad authority is quickening, 
elevating, purifying. Then is fulfilled that saying of Luther— 
*To have prayed well is to have studied weil.’ ” 


Directly after this paragraph the preacher proceeds 
to say, “* There is little danger of permanent and fatal 
e:101 in a mind that, whatever its aberrations from 
buman standards, still retains a reverential faith in 
the Bible as a SUPERNATURAL AND AUTHORITATIVE 
REVELATION FROM Gop.’’ The words which we have 
ca) italized, the reviewer in The Recorder suppresses, 
without any intimation of the fact! He inserts a 
perwd after the word Bible, italicizes the words 
“ whatever its aberrations frem human standards,” 
—as if the preacher bad laid stress upon these,—and 








share—is sold and cpnsumed in the states outside of 


then, flatly asserting that he gives the preacher's own 


spect for the Word of God, Dr. Thompson attempts to 


whole tenor of the discourse, which is precisely the 
opposite. But the peint we here make is, the down- 
right dishonesty of this reviewer's professed quota- 
tion. In the sentence as uttered by the preacher, 
every word seems to have been carefully weighed. 
He does not say that a mind which departs from hu- 
man standards is in no danger of error. It may be 
in danger of permanent and fatal error. It may be 
in such danger even while prefessing, in a general 
way, its belief in the Bible. But Dr. Thompson 4s- 
serts that so long as a mind retains a rererential 
faith in the Bible as a supernatural and avtTHorita- 
tive revelation from God to men, it is in little dan- 
ger of permanent and fatal error, whatever its aber- 
rations from human standards. Will any man deny 
this proposition, who believes that the Bible is a su- 
pernatural and authoritative revelation from God ? 

The reviewer more than intimates that the 
preacher questions the doctrine of total depravity by 
nature. Surely, hereafter, Dr. T. must believe, in 
the most literal sense, that “the wicked are estrang- 
ed from the womb ; they go astray as soon as they 
be born, speaking les.’ One who can falsify a 
record as “ Augustine’? has done, must have been 
inoculated with a congenital, if not an ante-na‘al, 
virus of depravity. 

The real aim of this Recorder reviewer is to assail 
the Congregational Loard and Andover Seminary, 
and to terrify somebody into subscribing for the new 
Bosttn Review as the only way of saving the 
churches from error. Let that Revicw live, say we. 
Let who will, write for it, or subscribe for it. Buatiet 
theological discussions be conducted with at least a 
decent regard for truth. 





wre 


~ A GOOD WORD FROM HAYTI. 


Tne rumored invesion of Hayti by troops from 
Spain should net discourage any in this coustry who 
are contemplating emigration io the “ Black Repub- 
lican” section of the island. Lven should Spain re- 
gain her footing in Hayti, neither Great Britain nor 
France could suffer ler to absorb a Republic which 
for many years has maintained its independence, and 
which France might claim by the same rule that 
Spain would apply to the other part of the island. If 
the Haytiens will quietly pursue their own affairs, we 
do not believe they are in the least danger from the 
imbroglio of their Spanish neighbors. ‘ 

A letter from Rev. M. B. Bird of Port au Prince, 
dated March 15th, conveys some interesting facts, 
which we lay befere our readers: 

“Those who are disposed to think fairly of the African 
branch of the human family as it is found in Hayti, have 
only to remember the elements which have been thrown 
into this nation by past circumstances, over which it 
could not be supposed to have any control. Let it then 





be remembered that the civilized European not only 
brought into this land a flood of Atrican superstition by 
the most iniquitous means that hell itself could invent, 
but that by the same means he studiously shut out from 
his wretched victims every ray of every kind of light, ia 
order that his beastly and fiendish purposes might, with- 
outdifliculty, be accomplished. Then in later years came 
in upon this nation a fearful tide of /rench iniidelity, 

by which both religion and morality were blasted: and 

then, blended with both these, may be seen amongst the 

masses Popish superstitions in their lowest form. These, 
alas! are the moral elements by which Hayti has been 
formed. Would it be at all reasonable for us to expect 
good fruit from such seed? Is it not a law in nature and 
also in grace that we reap that which we sow? If so, it 
ought to be rather wonderful than otherwise, that Hayti 
should have advanced in any degree, or even at all, since 
its independency ; and yet it is not to be doubted that the 
general frame-work of tie laws and institutions of Hayti 
is sound, It will, indeed, be easily conceived from what 
has been stated already, that in a moral point of view 
there is, and must be, much to be deplored in Hayti; but 
the field, in this respect, is open, and, as compared with 
Mexico and the Republics of South America, Hayti has 
very decidedly the advantage. This free, black republic 
would disdain to be shut up and bolted by religious 
bigotry agaiast the purer forms of Christianity, as are 
unquestionably those of the brighter hue, already referred 
to. A moore splendid opening for the free colored people 
of the United States could scarcely be conceived of; and 
if they would listen to the voice of an English friend from 
Hayti, who has devoted upwards of a quarter of acentury 
to their interests, they would most certainly feel it 
beneath them to remain in any nation, or amongst any 
people, where they are thought in any sense, or treated 
in any way as an inferior race. I know indeed that there 
are many noble hearts beating in white bosoms in 
the United States of America—hearts true, faithful, 
and honest enough to accept in the broadest sense 
that sublime declaration of inspired truth, that ‘God 
hath made of one blood all the nations of men,’ etc. 
but I know, too, that this is not the feeling of tiie great 
mass of white Americans. Let then those thousands of 
the colored people who are now sighing out their lives 
under the stars and stripes, turn their thoughts to those 
lands, both in Africa and the West Indies, where they 
might be men of education, wealth, and power, occupy- 
ing that rank and position in the great human family 
which the benevolent Creator intended they should, but 
ef wkich they have been deprived by a mere groveling 
love of wealth and tyranny. I know, indeed, that many 
of the colored people of the States, and many of their 
white friends, are full of the idea of struggling, persever- 
ingly and unflinchingly, until the question of their civil 
rights is won; and although I would most heartily wish 
them success, yet I would point them to the example 
of the noble ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ who neither knew nor 
owned any place on earth as their home but the laal 

where they might be free, notwithstanding their right to 
their native home was indisputable, precisely as is the 
right of the American colored man to his. Let then the 

colored people of the United States turn their attention 
to those shores of Havyti, Liberia, and the Briiish West 
Indies, where, in the fullest sense of the word, they might 

be free. Most heartily should I rejoice to see something 

like a half a million of them pouring into Hayti, and 

bringing with them living Christianity, and every con- 

ceivable implement of agriculture—each one having it 

vpon his conscience to culiivate and raise such an amount 
of cotton as should bring down tyrauny and despotism in 
the Southern states of America—an object which, if the 
free colcred people of the United States had had at heart 

during the last tifty years, might have been accomplished 

long ago. But it is by no means too late, for there must 

be free'colored people enough in the United States to fill 

Liberia, Hayti, and the British West Indies with such an 

amount of cotton as, while it would fill their own purses 

with wealth, would, at the same time, send slavery back 

again to that hel! from whence it came, and thus leave 

the United States of America the grandest spectacle as a 

nation that the world ever saw !” 





ORANGE VALLEY CHURCH. 


A ConGREGATIONAL church has recently been formed 
in that part of Orange, New Jersey, known as “ the 
valley.” It originated from a Sabbath-school, which 
gradually drew around it a congregation for preach- 
ing. This congregation, after due discussion, re-. 
sclved to organize a church upon the principles of 
Congregational order, and with a view to perma- 
nence, they erected a neat and substantial chapel of 
stone in a part of the town not before accommodated 
With a house of worship. The church thus organized 
was formally recognized by a council of churches 
convened on Wednesday, March 27th; and Mr. George 
B. Bacon, son of Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., was or- 
dained pastor of the same. The Introductory Servi- 
ces were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Bulkley of Pater- 
son and Wilder of Otisville. Sermon by Dr. Bacon of 
New Haven ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. Buding- 
ton of Brooklyn ; Charge to the Pastor by Dr. J. P. 
Thompson of New York ; Right Hand of Fellowship 
by Rev. L. W. Bacon, brother of the pastor ; Address 
to the People by Rev. W. B. Brown of Newark ; Con- 
eluding Prayer by Rev. Jonathan Crane of Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Notwithstanding the floods of rain and oceans of 
Jersey mud, a large audience assembled, and testified 
by their unabated attention their deep interest in the 
occasion and the services. 

Mr. Bacon sustained his examination most credit- 
ebly, exhibiting a thorough knowledge of theology, and 
a personal study and experierce of Divine truth that 
promise an instructive and edifying ministry. The 
“Right Hand of Fellowship,” from his brother, was 
full of beauty, tenderness, and hope. The new 
| chureb and its youthful minister will have the aym- 





diseredit a/l creeds and confessions, as interpretations 
of that Word.” This assertion is contradicted by the | 


— 











pafiies and prayers of the whole sisterhood of 
churehes in this region. 

The shopel is free frorm debt, and the congregation, 
Which al.eady embraces several sebstantial families, 
is increastug in numbers and strength 





THE NEW RAGE IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tuy art of photography seerss susceptible of in- 
definite applications and improvements. The latest 
style of pieture-taking, now “ all the rage” im Paris, is 
in the size of visiting cards; and a favorite method 
of preserving these is in albums prepared for the pur- 
pose, by means of which one can hav» quite a gallery 
of his friends always at hand. It is a beautiful 
application of the art, and is destined to become uni: 
versally popular. For a few dollars one can provide 
himself with quite a pack of these portreit cartes de: 
visite, or of vignettes, as he may prefer, and can send 
his “counterfeit presentment” to assure his friends- 
of his regard, or can remit himself in an envelop to: 
any part of the country. By the simple process of 
exchanging cards, one can also put himself in posses- 
sion of the portraits of all his select friends. 

But large or small, cheap er dear, one always wants 
a good picture, and this depends quite as much upon 
the artist as the sitter. It is not enough that the 
artist has the camera, ithe plates, the chemicais ;—he 
must know the best pose for a sitter, for his charae- 
teristic expression and the effect of light and shade. 

We are satisfied, from repeated experiments, that 
this artistic suecess in the picture is nowhere mere 
uniformly and satisfactorily secured than at the 
gallery of Rintoul & Rockwood, No. 839 Broadway. 
This gallery has recently been refitted, with im, roved 
lights, and is in adiirable order. In addition to the 
attraction of a collection of photegraphs in every 
style, tere is always on exhibition some choice 
painting of the first class. Friends from the country 
would do well to visit this gallery, to enjoy its beau- 
tics, and Lo multiply themselves inccfinitely. 





A GRAND COMMEMCEATION. 


Ovn indefatigable friend, Rev. Dr. Waddington of 
Lonéon, has at length venctraied tie minds of Eag- 
lish Independents with the “ memorial” spirit waich 
he so earnestly represents. With tbe valuable co- 
operation of Mr. Semuel Morley, and Mr. Chaneriain 
Scott, he has effected arrangements for a religious 
cciebration of the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Perry. The sprnouncement in the foliowing letver 
will awaken wice :nterest im this country : 

To THE Epitors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

Sirs: Deep and pecutiar interest has been evinced of 
late by some of the leaders of Evangelica! Nonconformity 
in the question of religious liberty. In exploring the 
more neglected districts of the country they have found 
that practicaliy the most serieuvs obstructions to home 
missionary effort arise from the intclerance of the state 
clergy and the persecuting agencies urder their control. 

Tne leaders of the Anglican party, as you may have 
observed, indulge in a tone of insolent contempt, and 
talk of their power to re-enact the laws imposiug dis- 
abilities on Dissenters. Mr. Newdegate, from his place 
in Parliament, said the other day that religious equality 
in England wes a farce, and that it could never be per- 
mitted. These “signs of the times” have impressed 
several of our influential laymen with the conviction 
that it isa sacred duty to indoctrinate the churches with 
the princip’es to which England owes all her liberties. 
They have come to the conclusion that one of the most 
consistent and eflective methods of doing this will be to 
cail attention to the examples of enlightened fidelity and 
of heroic constancy furnished in the story of the Non- 
confoimist martyrs and of the Pilgrim Fathers. Prac- 
tical measures have been accpted to give the widest 
diffusion tothe facts of theirhistory. A thousand copies 
of the work entitled “ Lays ofthe Pi'grim Fathers,” have 
been sent out Ly the Chamberlain of the city of London 
at his own expense, and lectures will be given simul- 
taneously throughout the illustrated with 
diagrams. 

The occasion for this interesting movement is afforded 
in the renewed eflort to complets the Memorial church. 

It will enhance your satisfaction to jearn that the 
promoters of it have acted spontaneously and from their 
own conviction of what was due to the object. The 
cajm, elevated, and earnest tene of Mr. Scott's address 
will incicate to you the motives by which he and his 
coadjutors are impelled. 
the step than superficial observers will recognize. 
negative gocd is not without its value 

In the ecclesiastical world there are causes for appre- 
hension yet more serious. Tne infidel clergymen of Ox- 
ford retain their places and cling to their emoluments. 
The sheck to the moral sense of the Episcopate is not 
such, however, as to involve the necessity of separation. 
A state conscience is always eisstic. I fear to thisI 
must add, that amongst those who shculd stand forth as 
the herecitary witnesses for truth and freedom, there has 
been a silent decadence of principle that would, in a crisise 
biing cisappointment. 


country, 


There is more signilicance in 


The 


Asscciations based on egotistical 
importance, conducted in caprice and with arbitrary vio- 
lence, cor.tain the seecs of their own It is 
high time to make 


dissolution. 
a stand for sincerity. 
The voice of the Elizabethan martyrs will be heard, if 
the pastors consent, within a few months in a thousand 
of ovr churches, to eall to remembiance the cost of our 
religious literty and the value they attoched to truth in ail 
things—teyond that of wealth, of fame, or of life itself 
Their testimony has been suppressed, or neatly so, fur 
three centuries ; but it is the will of Providence that it 
should be reiterated simultaneously thiough the country 
—and wiih fervor and solemnity seldom equaled—as in 
the thrilling words of Penry. 

It is proposed that on cr befcre the 6th of May (the an- 
niversary of Barrowe and Greenwooc) a practical response 
shall be given to this call from the past, in the form of 


a donation for the completion of the memorial building. 
On the 29ih of May, the anniversary of Penry’s execu- 
tion, a public meeting will be held in London—Mr. Sam- 


uel Morley in the chair. 

The moral interest of this demonstration will be 
unique. Virtually it will be the uplifting of tie banner 
borne in the Mayflower, and brought on the 4th of March 
to the Capitol at Washington. Religious freedom, rightly 
understooc, comprehencs ail other liberty, and it can only 
be perpetuated as men hold the truth srmly—without 
comprcmise and in the spirit of charity. 

It may excite some curiosity to know how many, and 
what manner of persons will be drawn together on that 
2h of May. My own persuasion is that trom your 
glorious Western world there will come a band of pil- 
yrim repiesentatives fresh from the field of your moral 
victories. The question with many is, when shall we 
visit Europe? Piompt the right men to say—Now. 

One thing let me request of the churches it was my 
privilege to visit in 1859, and ‘that is their remembrance 
cfusin prayer. The band of God has been with us, If 
I could give you the particulars connected with the ad- 
hesicn of our present feaders, the interposition of Provi- 
derce would be distinctly seen. 1t may well reconcile 
us to the delays we have suffered, avd to the trials of 
faith and patience we have had, to see the open dvor now 
set before us. There are many Christian brethren in the 
churches cf the free North who will, I think, be con- 
strained to s2nd some token of their interest before the 
sixth of May. Ard of this be assured, that if onlya 
“few nobie ” meet together on the 29th of that month te 
understand each cther and the work required of them in 
the age in which we live, a starting-point will be gives 
for further co-eperation in service to be yet unfolded by 
him who seeth the end from the beginning. 

I am, sirs, yours fafthfully, 
Joun WappiNncTon. 





Chickering’s Pianucs.—Sitting in the New York Acad- 
emy of Music at the last Philharmonic concert, we were 
particulaily charmed with the piano performance. Mr. 
Hoffman is weil-nigh an inimitable player, but certaia it 
is that the best of players cannot make good music ex- 
cept from a good instrument. From Chickering’s piana, 
which was played on that occasion, every run, scale,phrase, 
or isolated note reached our ears in its perfect.integrity’. 
Not a sound was lost, from the great sweeping choriis 
and ponderous ¢ctaves, to the most delicate chroma'tic 
scale, or pianissimo trill. This is not the case with all 
pianos. Those from many other factories, althougl 
possessing many fine points, are yet unequal in tone, and 
the bass not unfrequently entirely drowns the treble, 
The listener misses the clear, bell-like silvery sweetness 
of a genuine Chickering, which makes this piaao g0 
great a favorite in the parlor, and which was so highly ap- 
preciated by Thalberg and Gottschalk. They are the 
pianos fit fora musical poet. The great reputation, which 
the Chickerings have earned during the past forty years ia 
well-deserved. 





Healthy Climate.— The Nantucket Inquir er states, with 
natural pride in the climate, that among the 600 legal 
voters in the town, 13@ are upwards of 70 years of age, 
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Surviving Graduates of H 
death on Saturday last of th 
Harvard College the number 0 
before the beginning of this ¢ 
to twenty-six only. Of the c 
the years 1792 and 1794, all hav 
and in each of those, 1790, 179 
but one survivor; of the class 
ing; of 1791, five; 1798, five ; 
three.— Traveller. 


Customer of the North —\ 
known furniture dealer of this 
manufacture of set of a parlor fu) 
of Mississippi, the President of 
acy.— Boston Atlas. 
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We have concluded an « 
we now offer to any old subscri 
of Webster's Abridged Dictio 
five hundred pages, for the nj 
scriber for one year sent us 
price of the Dictionary alone 
$1 50. The book will be de 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that 
or deliver this premium tmn 
the order, with the money, as 
ot Webster can be manufac 
his very large Unabridged “ P 

Every Fawily now recei 
should have a copy of Webs 
name of one new subscriber 
insure the receipt of this inv. 
Edition) as a present. 


Kead 

Every Child at school s 
Webster's Dictionary on the 
day. No parent should rest 
is provided. 
Us he name of One new suds: 

Each Child at Schooi vt 
a Webster's Dictionary alway 
tion. 


It can be had 


KB is a fountain of k 
should be deprived of it, On 
of children at school is not 

one Geography. Send us th 
scriber to The Independent 
and get this book (“ Abridge 
express. 


Every Merchant should bh 
Dictionary in his counting-1 
spelling. Send us $2 with the 
acriber to The Independent 
shall be prescnied with a ec 
Edition.” 


One Hundred Thousan¢ 
Abridged Dictionary, contat 
each, price $1 50, can be | 
office of The Independent | 
names of One Hundred Thous 
our regular subscription price 


Every Man, Woman, un 
should have a Webster’s Dict 
*‘Quarto Pictorial” or the 
The former can be had for 
the names of five new subse 
one subscriber for five years,) : 
one new subseriber for one 5 
money, $2 each, must accomp 

Address 

JOSEPH WW. 1 
Paohlisher of 
Vo. 5 Beekm 
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AGREAT REWARD F¢ 


Ary person who will send to 
pendent the names of five f 
year, or of one new subserib 
Yen Dollars, (being two dollar 
ecription,) wil! receive as a gil 

WEESTER'S UNAPRIDCG 
Picterial Edition, containing 
graved Miustr 

This is the best cdilion of 
the English Languace. 
Bix Dilars and a Half. 
copy in his house, every mere! 
fawyer iu his office, every min 
body can aflord to be without 
Ask five of your friends to su 
pendent for one year, or one 
Give years, and you will receis 
as a free gilt. 


lis pr 
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A LIBERAL 
CASH COMMISSION TOR } 


We will allow any old subs 
own subscription, one dollar ¢ 
new subscribers he 
with the moncy. 
offer we have receive 
new 
There are thousands amons 
@ very littic efor, 
movement on the part of 
100,000 n 
our reade:s that for the aames 
for one year with ten collars, 
new subscriber for five years, 
sent us in cash, we will prese 
New Unabridged Pictorial 
beautifully engraved jllustratic 
twice this trifling trouble of ge 
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will s 
Since we n 
, an 
names, wilh tae mone 
could do er 
allo 
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The Annunl Meeting of 
Chicago Theolovical Semi y wil 
Building, Tuesday, April 23d, 





Chicago, Wl., April 2, 1861. 
shee sini 


Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Stiles w 





west Presbyterian Chureb, Filticth 
day, Apri! 7ih, at 1035 a. we. and 7% 
——a ee hao 


SANFORD—PATRICK—In North 
1€th inst., by Rev. 8. 8. Ashley, ve 
to Mrs. A. P. Davis Patrick, late of | 


DIED 
REID—At Stockbridge, Mass., & 
eldest child of Jared and L. A, Reid 
McLEAN—At Simsbury, Ct. on 
Mclean, aged 80 years, for more tha 
Congregational church in that place 
BUNCE—At Manchester, Ct., M 
wife of Dea. Lewis Bunce, aged 56. 

Called in early winter to exchang 
life for the solitude of a sick-reom, s! 
of her Master, and as she descend 
grave, the burden of her song was \ 

With Ler dying lips she gave expr 
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ving Graduates of Harvard College.—By the 
aah an Saturday last of the two eminent alumni of 
Harvard College the number of the surviving graduates 
before the beginning of this century in 1801, is reduced 
to twenty-six only. Of the classes before 1790, and of 
the years 1792 and 1794, all have “returned to the stars, 
and in each of those, 1790, 1791, 1793, and 1795, there is 
put one survivor ; of the class of 1796 three are yet liv- 
ing; of 1791, five; 1798, five; 1799, six; and of 1800, 
three.— Traveller. 





Customer of the North.—We understand that a well- 
known furniture dealer of this city is now engaged in the 
manufacture of set of a parlor furniture for Hon. Mr. Davis 
of Mississippi, the President of the Southern @onfeder- 
acy.—Boston Atlas. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


{e GREAT PREMIUM. -we 


We have concluded an arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, er 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 


Edition) as a present. Keader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us tae name of one new subscriber with #2. 


Each Child at Schooi of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. Kis a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 


express. 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster’s 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
acriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of -Webster’s 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subseriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
Wo. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





AGREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Ary person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
ecription,) wil! receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Picterial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Miustrations. 

This is the best cdilion of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Délars and a Half. Every fermer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
fawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 
Give years, anc you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
new subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new names, wilh tae money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among onr friends who, with 
@ very little effvri, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our reade:s that for the names of five new subscribers 
for ene year with ten collars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster’s 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
twice this trifling ixouble of getting it. 








~—s«#WOTICES. ” 


The Annunl Mecting of the Directors of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary will be held at the Seminary 
Building, Tuesday, April 23d, at 7% o'clock P. M. 

G. 8S. F. SAVAGE, Secretary. 








Chicago, fll., April 2, 1861. 
_ _ - . . 





Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Stiles will preachin the Norths 
west Presbyterian Chureh, Fiiticth street, near Broadway, Sun- 
day, Apri! 7th, at 1035 a. wu and 7% P.M. 


‘MARRIED, 


SANFORD—PATRICK—In Northboro’, at “Davis tead,” 











unclouded mind welcomed death as a messenger that would 
release her from a world of trial, that she might enter her final 
and blessed abode in heaven. She tried to sing with her expir- 
ing breath the comforting words, ‘‘ Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” ' 

WILSON—In Portland, Me., on the 12th of February, - 
typhcid fever, Sarah, daughter of Thomas and Rexina Wilson 0 
Tingwick, C. E., aged 21 years. Canada papers please COPY: 
EPS SERED 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 

L LEGS, (PALMER’S. PATENT 
ey org A most Perfect, Approved. and Useful. 
HANDS and ARMS of Superior Excellence; FEET for Limbs 
shortened by Hip Disease—unique, useful, and comely ; APPLI- 


-s t for Deformed and Diseased Limbs. 
anes ED. HUDSON , No. 2 Clinton Hall, New York. 


Moffat’s 
Life Pills and Phenix Bitters. 


These Medicines have now been before the public for a period 
of THIRTY YEARS, and during that time have maintained a 
high character in almost every part ef the globe, for the extra- 
ordinary curative properties which tly ‘possess. 


THE LIFE PILLS in cases of costiveness, dyspepsia, bilious 
and liver affections, piles, rheumatism, fevers and agues, obsti- 
nate headaches, and all general derangements of health, have in- 
variably proved a certain and speedy remedy. A single trial 
will place the LIFE PILLS beyond the reach of competition in 
the estimation of every patient. 


THE PHENIX BITTERS wlil be found equally efficacious in 
all cases of neryous debility, dyspepsia, headache, the sickness 
incident to females in delicate health, and every kind of weak- 
ness of the digestive organs. 


For sale by Dr. W. B. MOFFAT, No. 325 Broadway, N. Y., and 
by Medicine Dealers and Druggists gencrally. 


If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 














Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 T9 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK. 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 
THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock’ 


and “ Mutual’ plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy,to be paid up 
in ten years, ete. Special calculations made if required. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 


PRESIDENT. 
Henry B. Hyde, 
y VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 





L. D. OLMSTED & CO,, 


’ 
L. D. OLMSTED,) (LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Dlinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cont. interast, secured by 
bond and mortgags, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 615-667 





NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. Y. 





The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
eards of Ex1sas Hows, Ja., and the Grover & Baxzs S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover 
& Bexze stitch, ean now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
Qs unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 
Baker stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of E11as Hows, Js. 

GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. CO., 
No. 495 Broadway, New Yerk. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or ate any 
Bewing-Machines whieh sew from two spools, and make the 
stiteh known as the Gaover & Baxer stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baxer Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses,and stamped under my patent of 
Beptember 10, 1846, 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ised under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 





1&th inst., by Rev. S. S. Ashley, ev. David Sanford of Medway 
to Mrs. A. P. Davis Patrick, late of Warren. 


Reese eee 


DIED. 


REID—At Stockbridge, Mass., March 26th, iz i 
eldest child of Jared and L. A. Reid, aged 5 years non y Omieht 

McLEAN—At Simsbury, Ct. on the 19th inst., Rey. Allen 
Mclean, aged S0 years, for more than fifty years pastor of the 
Congregational church in that place. 

BUNCE—At Manchester, Ct., March 16th, Mrs, Harriet J 
wife of Dea. Lewis Bunce, aged 56. ™ 

Called in early winter to exchange the busy scenes of active 
life for the solitude of a sick-reom, she calmly yielded to the will 
of her Master, and as she descended gently step by Step to the 
grave, the burden of her song was ever of God's mercies, 

With Ler dying lips she gave expression to her trustin Jesus 
and passed peacefully away to her reward. * , 

ALLEN—At Sydney. Australia, Aug. 24, 1860, Mr. Edward 
Allen, lute ef the U. 8. N., and son of the late Hon. Samuel C, Al- 
len of Boston, Mass. 

BARROWS—At Mansfield Center, Ct., March 20th, Sophia 
Barrows, aged 84 years. She was the mother of Rev. Prof. 
Barrows of Andover Theological Seminary. 

KIMBALL—At St. Loufs, Mo., March 16th, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Sanford B. Kellogg, Esq., of heart disease, 
Rey. James Kimball, late pastor of the church in Oakham, 
Mass., aged 63. 

He was born in Bradford, Mass. ; was graduated at Middle- 
bury in }820; at Andover Theorogical Seminary 1 1823; was 
pastor in l'ownsend, Vt, five years; labored as city missionary 
in Boston two yeurs ; and was then settled as pastor of the 
church in Oakham, Mass., where he remained twenty-eight 
years. In life he had the evidence that God was with him, and 
his end was peace. 

SPENCER-—Cr Thursday evening, Feb. 14th, at 9 o’clock, at 
her residence in Gouverneur, Si. Lawrence co., N. Y., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Speucer, in the 75tn year of her age. 

PR ging Rd xomntngien, Ct., March 10th, of congestion of 
9 “sBTISSA Ll. age Dy Cc 
eldest daughter of David Seociy wife of Samuel S, Cowles, and 


She bore er suerings with Christian fortitude, and with an 








Maohine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 
Naw Yorx. 





THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of ang other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined om meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto beem unable te purchase our instrument; and 
with this ohfect in view, we new offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT S50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER & Q0., 


Na. 509 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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FINELE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


Ne. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 
Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Mar 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. , 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines make the leck-stitch,—alike om 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half ag mach thread 
or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines, 

FACT Ne. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and evem steut, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
fta constructien, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above 7ACT. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premiam at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Meda! at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machjne Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utics, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the sauz thing gener- 
aliy, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
YAOf morc—it ‘3 the most important Fact of a't. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
bErrer satisfaction than any other Sewing-Macbinoin market, 
or money refunded. 

N. B.—Send fora Circular, Agents wanted. 

Ve pn! ’ 
SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired ont for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
Mew York, Brookiyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de 
4ucted from the price in case of a purchase. 


L M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Srcadway. 














AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Wita Gilass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirabieness of the stitching when done, and the Wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at tho fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
_ Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washiag‘oa, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Gincinnad, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisvilie, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 





Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, THinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Caiiforuia, 
and st bundreds of County Fairs, 
PERFECT FITTING 
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No. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as goid in 
retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH, 
P. §.—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $15 per 
dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen $18 fine 


Shirts : 

30 yards of York Milis muslin, at 145c. per yard.......... $4 35 

7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard................ 3 5¢ 

UN GIN GUTNINE. 6 o once cece csccvsvecons —hvictemone 6 00 

Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50cents............... 1 50 

EG cancd cheb been aeunscdicusy RARE REE Redd dake sedeseed 2 65 
N60 6066 WCE Ne Sed tan deeciasebeseenasnenesesun $18 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
stand, that any one cin take his own measure for shirts. I 
Warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods, 


“Webster in the Senate.” 


This magnificent Engraving, measuring nearly two by four 





feet, representing Daniel Webster delivering his great speech on | 


— 7th cf March, 1850, published originally at $5, can now be 
vad by 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
of $2 for 


The Household Journal, 


which will be sent for one year, and the Engraving mailed free 
to the country, carefully put up in case to preserve it, accom- 
panied by key. An arrangement entered into with Messrs. Jones 
& Clark, the proprietors of the picture, enables us to make the 
above offer to every subscriber. 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL is now enlarged to $'xty-four 
columns weekly, and may be had either weekly or in monthly 
parts. 

THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL will be found the most en- 
tertaining, useful, and instructive paper published, and fit to be 
read in every family. 

Publishers, A. HARTHILL & CO., No. 20 North William st., 
New York. 


Popular Lectures. 


The following Lectures—specially reported—appear in respect- 
ive Numbers o! the 2d Volume of THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 
new enlarged to 64 columns weekly, price 4 cents. 





“THE WORLD'S HIGHWAY.” By Dr. Soaer..... In No.1 
Accompanied by a Double-Page Map of the World 
on a separate sheet, gratis, 
“SELF-HELP,” By Dr. J. G. Houuanp, (“Timothy 
a EERIE SRN ATE ee eeld igs tatcrkeehnee - InNo.2 
“THE WONDFRS OF GOD IN NATURE.” By 
Prof. J. P, Cooke, Jr., of Cambridge University, 
iis cibbows bane oCabbhehensen cd asdasasagae - InNo.3 
The above are now ready. 
“THE USES OF ASTRONOMY.” By Hon. Ep- 
WARD LveRETT (Ready April Ilth.).......... ¢--» In No.4 


Sold by all news-agents. Ejtherof the above Numbers mailed 
on receipt of price in stamps, or all of them done up as No. 1 
Monthly Part (Vel. 2) for 17 cents, with cover stitched and cut. 
oe A. HARTHILL & Cv., No. 20 North William street, 
New York. 


* 
oe ° 
‘ 99 
What is Prayer? 
THORLEY’S MAGNIFICENT ANTHEM will 

for the first time with Chorus in THE HOUSEHOLD JOURS ALY 
No. 5. Read y April 18th. Published in England at 53.—in 
HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL for 4 cents, complete. Sent on re- 


ceipt oi stamps by the Publishers, A, HART 
North William street, New York. ean Oy 


Spring Styles 
Of HATS aad CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in ali their variety 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Opening day for Misses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 29th. 
Ke The Clergy supplied at a Discount.-@a 
KELLOGG, ~ 








} 





Ne. 381 Canal street, New York, 


Ward, from London, |- 2°, Fianting 


SPRING TRADE. 


—-- 


BOWEN, HOLMES & CO,, 


Nos. 320 & 322 Broadway, 
OFFER FOR SALE FOR CASH OR APPROVED CREDIT, AT 
THE VERY LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 
ONE THOUSAND CASES 


FANCY AND STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
TO WHICH THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 
IS INVITED, 
EMBRACING A LARGE STOCK OF 


SILKS, 
Dress Goods, 
WHITE GOODS, 
Laces and Embroidery, 
RIBBONS, 


| American Prints, 


Cloths and Cassimeres, 
LINEN GOODS, 
Muslin De Laines, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, 
SHAWLS, 

Cloaks and Maniuillas, 
Yankee Notions, 


ETC., ETC, 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CASH 


AND SHORT TIME BUYERS. 


Furniture! Furasiture! 


WHOLESALE AND 





RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H, P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK; 


Extending 242 feet through to No, 65 Christie street, and Six 
Stories in hight, making it 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 


Also, Two Branch Ketail Stores at Nos. 
Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. 

All of which are filled with Furniture of all grades, from the 
best Parlor to the common Kitchen, whieh we are determined to 
sell at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 
by this plan to increase our business sufficient to counterbalance 
the difference in profit. 

a constantly employ 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 
cash. 


141 


Rosewood Parior Sets, from..............-..4+ $30 00 to $400 00 
Mahog. and Black Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 3000 to 160 00 
Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from............. . 5000 t 250 00 
Mahogany and Black Walnut Bedroom Sets, 

Meee sie niideieccee scheuweedc.ss05e50, BG ae Bea 
Enamel Chamber Sets, from................ - 22 00 to 150 00 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from.......... 25 00 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, $70m....... eccsccsccces 700 to 25 00 
Spring Mattresses, from...................65 350 to 10 00 


OFFICE FURNITURE—AML QUALITIES. 
4” Ali Furniture guaranteed as represented, “@H 
Marca 20, 166). 





SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of CLOTHING, ready-made or Ww order, ALL NEW 
cut and made in the most tasty manner. 
equaled, Furnishing Goods and Children’s Department not 
surpassed. (Coods in this line will be sold AT LESS PRICES 
than at any other establishment, Money returned if not pleased. 
Clothing never was so low, F. B. BALDWIN, 


_. Largest store in the city, Nos. 70 and 74 Bowery. 





New York Carpet Lining Co. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 

COTTON BATTS, 


and BED COMFORTERS, 
Constantly oN HAND AND MANUFACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag’t, 


No. 440 PEAKL STREET. N. Y. 





trees having arrived, 
PARSONS & CO. 


invite the attention of those about planting to their large collec- 
tion at 


Flushing, near New York. 
ir FRUIT-TREES and PLANTS are of vigorous growth 
aud the best quality, and can be afforded at iow rates. 


Evergreen and Deeiduous Trees 
th 


1e¢y cultivate in great variety and of handsome form. 
Ther deliver BOC ds at Fulton Market Wharf free, and invite 
perchasers to visit their grounds or to select from the different 





q's - gues, which can be obtained at No. 3 Nassau street, New 
DYSPEPSIA, EMACIATION, DEBILITY. 
ELIXIR OF 
Peruvian Bark, Iron, and Phosphorus. 

No remedies work such magic benefits in these diseases as this 


delicious Cordial onic, manufactured solely by 
CASWELL, MACK & C0O.,, 
Family Chemists, Fifth-ayenue Hotel, New York. 


Rane in Brooklyn by Davies, Pyle Bros., Dickenson & 
ougiass. 


CABINET FURNITURE 


AT RETAIL. 


J. M. Doe & Co., 


Finding their wholesale trade greatly interrupted by the politi- 
cal troubles, are induced to offer at Retail their 


Large Stock of Furniture 
OF THE BEST AND MEDIUM GRADES, 








They have 
ROSEWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, 
WALNODT, 
and OAK 


Parlor and Chamber Suites, 


Of new and elegant Styles, 


Which they have been enabled to manufacture cheaply during 


the winter, and which they will now sell at a fair advance on the 
cost. All work warranted. 


Warehouse and Manufactory, 
Nes. 96 and 98 East Houston strect, 
4 doors East of Bowery, 
NEW YORK, | 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUN ns 4 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of a SETS, of various 


A libera) discount to the trade, and As 
Algo, s large sesortment ond also to Mission Churches. 


of 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE 
At Red P ‘ 
At the old stand of meg 
684-665 








LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


Wooden-ware and Brooms, 


PAINTED PAILS, BRUSHES, MATS, TWI 
CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, GooLaRS GROANS 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 
AND BASKETS, 


John Gray, 


No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. ¥. 
PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


LA Rev. C. Hibbard, writing from Burmah to his 

Fp father, says : “I have used Perry Davis's V 

py table Pain-Killer for coughs, colds, summer 

Py plaints, burns, bruises, and for the sting of scor 

a pions, with uniform suecess. We always keep 
iA- K where we can put our hands on it in the dark 
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Custsm-Room not ? 


Season for, 


Sa 
: Eighteenth Annual Report 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Office, No. 94 Brondway. - 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF 
the affairs of the Company for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
of Janvary, 1861: 
Net Cash Assets, ist of February, 1860............ $6,013,855 20 
Receipts during the year.......-++seeseeeee eres .«« 1,579,575 75 


$7,553,430 95 
Total Disbursements for Losses by Death, and Ad- 
ditions, Surrendered Policies, Annuities, Com- 
missions, and Expenses. ......-......eeeeeseaeree $563,574 21 


Net Cash Assets................... $6,989,856 74 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 














| 


EBREW MEN AND TIMES, FROM THE PA 
TRIARCHS TO THE MESSIAH. By Rev, JOS, H. AL- 
LEN. 12mo, $1. 
‘‘ Shedding a flood of light on the singular interest, the epical 
unity and completeness of the Hebrew history, it is not less full 
of attractiveness than it is of value. Every clergyman, every 
Sunday-school teacher, every Biblical student, every cultivated 
man and woman, may read it with profit and delight.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
Also, just issued : 
SECESSION, CONCESSION. OR SELF-POSSESSION : 
WHICH? 48 pp. 8vo, 15 cents. 
“A pamphlet by James Freeman Clarke, so reputed. With- 
out one word of bitterness or scorn, thoroughly imbued with 
Christian feeling, it yet rivets the doctrine of no compromise 
with Slavery with rivets of steel, and kindies it to a glow with 
the fire of Freedom.”—Christian Inquirer. 
WALKER, WISE & a 


oston. 
Our reprint, with Introduction by Dr. HEDGE, of the famout 
- ESSAY S AND REVIEWS,” (Recent Inquiries in Theol , 
is in daily-increasing demand, and HYMNS FOR MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN finds admirers wherever itis seen. Either. of 
the above sent Free by Mail on receipt of $1 25. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., Boston. 


Fertilizers. 


ERUVIAN, AMERICAN, AND MANIPULATED 
GUANO—BONE DUST, coarse, fine, and sawings— 
PHOSPHATE, POUDRETTE, PLASTER, etc. 
R. L. ALLEN 








. 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


2,560 §.-S. Library Books. 


YONSTANTLY ON HAND THE MOST EXTEN~ 

J sive and complete assortment of Sunday-School Books im 
the city, and for sale at the lowest prices. 

Catalogues furnished gratuitously on application by mail. 

Sunday-schools can send us a catalogue of the books in their 
library. and we will select and forward any number of new 
books, from which selections can be made, and those not wanted 
can be returned at our expense. 

G. Ss. SCOFIELD, 
American Sunday-School Union Depository, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 














Cash cn hand and in Bank............ $120,050 29 
Bonds and Mortgages................. 6,421,879 12 
United States Stocks...... Ddsiniieteiunant 387,232 50 
ieee sxeecsveictcncstscnce 40,239 13 
Due from Agents.....-...2.06 cesecces 20,455 60 
—— $6,989,856 74 
Add Interest accrued, but not yet due........... 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums ‘estimated).................. 135,000 00 
Premiums in course of transmission............. 33.132 38 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861...... $7,237,989 12 
Net Incrense in Cash Assetsys.......... $976,001 54 
Number of Policies in force, February 1, 1861, 
32,001, insuring... c0cces Ci KsN eneehindecoee 37,397,533 00 
Amount received for Interest on Loans, and 
amount of Interest accrued, but not due....... 490,411 50 


Amount pa:d for Losses by Death, and Additions, 
Commissions, and Expenses... 470,279 30 





This Company offers the following advan‘ages to persons in- 
tending to insure their lives 
Irs Assets ore /orger than those of any other Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 


The Proportion of its Cash Assets to the amount at 
risk is greater than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the United States. 


Its Rates of Premium are lower than those of the majerity 
of other Life Insurance Cumpanies, yet its Dividends have 
been greater—the result of a very low rate of mortality among 
the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selec- 
tion of lives. 

The Siortality among its Members has been proportion- 

* y ess than that of any other Life Insurauee Company ia 
either America or Europe whose experience has been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favorable to Policy- 
holders, 


The Number of Lives Insured in this Company creatly 
ceeds that of any other Life Insurance Company inthe U nited 
States, thus affording a security above them all—the necessary 
law of average having more scope for operation. 


The Asscts of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond 
and Mortgage on Real Estate in the city and state of New 
York, worth, in each case, at least double the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent., and United States 
Stock. The soiidity and security ef this disposition of the 
Company's Funds cannot be overrated, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
FREDERICK S&S. WINSTON, RICHARD PATRICK, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
WILLIAM MOORE, LYCURGUS EGERTON, 
ROBERT H. MeCURDY, EZRA WHEELER, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, HAMLIN BLAKE, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM J. BUNKER, MiLLARD FILLMORE, 
WILLIAM BETTS, DAVID HOADLEY, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, HENRY A. SMYTHF, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
‘ALFRED EDWARDS, W. E. DODGE, 
NATHANIEL HAYDEN, GEORGE §S. COE, 
JOHN M. STUART, WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
GEORGE R, CLARK, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
W. SMITH BROWN, MEL. M. FREEMAN. 
Secretary, Isaac Annatt. Actuary, Saupparp Homang, 
Medica! Examiner, Minturn Post, M.D, 


—_—— 


NOTE. 

The business of this Company is conducted on the mmnftual 
principle, in the strictest sense of the term—the entire surplus, 
deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured, 


A NEW STORE. 


RUSTITON’S, No. 489 Broadway, corner of Broome st., branch 
of No. 10 Astor House and No. 417 Broadway. 

F, V. RUSHTON has much pleasure in inviting notice to his 
new stock of Drugs, Chemicals, Family Medicines, Toilet Articles 
embracing French and English Pomatums, Cosmetics, Soaps, 
Hair, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Combs, and a variety of fine 


riumes. 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases. of superior style and 
fip'sh, with other fine goods appertaining to this branch of trade. 


WATKINS, 
French Bootmaker, 


Nos. S76 BROADWAY AND 114 FULTON ST., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made work for Gents, 
Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. Boys’ work made a 


speciality. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
3 no@ Opening & splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
“nygitsh, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brusseis,) Three 
aly, and Ingrsin Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Maccing, Oii-cloths, ete., 
&. prices far below any quoted in our city, 





Pateuted Nevember 1, 1859. 


The measures are A. the dis- 






: tance round the neck, 

™ % B. to B. the yoke. 

ai to GC, the sieeve. 

BD. to D. distance around 


the body ender the armpits. 





E. te E. the length of the 
shirt. 


Ballou’s 
Patented Improved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
A New Strle of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 
By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantees 
perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and retarn by Express te 
any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $21, ete., ete. 
per dozen. No order forwarded for less than half-a-Jozen Shirts, 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 
No. 409 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wholesale trade supplied on the usual terms. 





THE 
North American Eeview. 


NO. CXCI.—FOR APRIL, 1861. 


CONTENTS: 
Axiicre I.—Criminal Procedvre. 
11.—Smith’s Tables of Ecclesiastical History. 
Il.—Explorations in Eastern Africa. 
IV.—Documentary History of the Kevolution. 
V.—De Gerando. 
V1.—Temporal Power of the Church. 
VII.—The Literature of Pewer. 
VIIL—Slavery ; its Origin and its Remedy, 
1X.—Appieton on the Rules of Evidence. 
X.—Travel in Evrone, 
XL—Criticai Notices. 
XI1L.—New Publications Received, 
Tos Review is published on the Ist of Janvary, April, July, 
and October, in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at 
five dollars a ycar. 


The Dubuque Deily Times says: “This Review&s one of the 
oldest, abiest, most vigorous. and interesting periodicals pub- 
lished either in America or Great Britain. It has now reached 
ts ninety-fifth volume: having been steadily published for 
nearly half a century. From the first, it has been essentially, 
almost exctusively, literary ; and maintained the front rank of 
literary culture. Its editors have been in succession as we name 
them,—William Tudor, Judge Willard Phillips, Jared Sparks, 
Kdward T. Channing, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, (second 
time,) Alexander H. Everett, John G. Palfrey, and A. V. Pea. 
body. It has always commended the highest class of talent. 
Among its contributors have been President John Adams, Dan- 
iel Webster, Chief-Justice Shaw, Lewis Cass, Edward Everett, 
R. C. Winthrop, Charles Sumner, George Bancroft, Washington 
Irving, W. H. Prescott, J. L. Motley, Percival, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Nathaniel Bowditch, Prof. Farrar, Prof. Gray, Prof. Wy- 
man, end Dr. Worcester. It has done more than any other peri- 
odical to call out and sustain that scholarly ability ofthe Ameri- 
ean mind which, within the last thirty years, has placed several 
of our writers among the first of the age. It was this Review 
which developed the rare editorial and biographical ability of 
Mr. Sparks; here Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley published 
those early papers which have been succeeded by their masterly 
histories; here Everett, contributing no less than one hundred 
and sixteen lengthy articles, perfected that classic style which is 
hardly equaled by any other living writer. Here, in short, we 
may trace the growth of a large number of our most eminent 
minds; here they love to linger, publishing condensed, brilliant 
papers, which oiten contain more important matter, and afford 
keener gratification, than any of their elaborate works.” 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., Publishers, 
No, 417 Washington street, Boston. 


The Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


Tor Niw York Semr-Weesty Taisune is published every 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 








. Contents of No. 1,654 (April 2d): 


I..LEADING ARTICLES: A Talk Across the Border; 
Not Quite so Fast; National Economy; Demandiag 
to be Heard; The Virginia Ultimatum ; Ready-Made 
Unity and the Society for its Promotion; Austria; 
The Public Debt; Sugar in Louisiana; The Tariff 
Seasenabie; Cobb's Contingencies; Texas; Cutting 
off their own Kingers: The Dominican Republie ; 
Virginia; Phode Island; Signs and Portents ; Edito- 
rial Paragraphs. 

1l..FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By Anthony Trollope, 


Ill.. PHILADELPHIA M, E, CONFERENCE, 


1V..JAPAN, 
V..FROM EUROPE, 
VI..NEW YORK LEGISLATURE: Proceedings in the 


Senate and Assembly. 
Vil..ARMY AND NAVY INTELLIGENCE. 

Vill..FROM CALIFORNIA: 
by Pony Express, 

IX..FROM SOUTH CAROLINA: The Convention, 
respondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 

X..FROM NORTH CAROLINA: The People for the Union. 
Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 

XI..ANARCHY IN TEXAS, 

XII.. THE ACTION OF THE ARKANSAS CONVENTION. 

XIM..THE PPO-SLAVERY REBELLION: Summary of the 
Latest News. 

XIV..POST-OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 

XV..NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Life and Character. 

XVI..A CHAPTER ON POULTRY, 

AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: From 
Washipgton—Special Dispatches to The N. Y. Tribune; 
Connecticut Election; Ulinvis Banks; Fvom Denver 
City. 

NIX. IMPORTANT TROM MONTGOMERY 
Join the Confederacy ; New 
Newport to be the ¢ 

XX..CITY NEWS, 

XXI..POLITICAL. 

XXII... PERSONAL. 

XXHI..MISCELLANEOUS., 

XXIV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

XXV..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full Reports of the Stock, 
Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle Markets, specially 
reported for The N. Y. Tribune. 

Trrus—One Copy for one year, &33 two copies, one year, 


$5; five copies, one year, $11 5 3 ten copies, to one address, 
S20. 

For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis, 


Summary of the Latest News 


Cor- 


Holme’s Elsie Venner: Scottish 


Khode Island ta 
Vork to be Crushed; 
ommercial Metropolis, 


THE N. Y. DAILY TRIBUNE, $6 per annum. 
THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2 per annum. 
For Club Terms, see Tuk Trinunsg of any date. 


Addrees _ _THR TRIBUNE, New York, 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 


Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human nature 





of any of the whoile catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; bat nearly all these ap- 
plications heve been crfesnai, giving merely temporary relief. 
At iast an internal Remety has been discovered in 


“ Gardixuer’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received several! years’ trial as a test of its merits, befors 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
influentis! citizens are now tn the hands of the Proprietor, show- 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a suRE cuRE; it 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Frank- 
lin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 





FAIRBANKS’ 





STANDARD SCALES. 


Adapted te every branch of business where a correct and dar- 
able scale is required. Send for an Illustrated and Descriptive 
Circular. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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OO 
FEMALE, NATIVE OF EDINBURGH, OF 
lady, or children over six years, eontemplating & Vo! to 
land, by steamer or packet, her passa telng compensation. 


'D highly respectable connections, desires a situation as Maid 
g 








Apply to James M. Townsend, Esq., or Prof. Noah Porter, Yale 


College, New Haven, Ct. 


The Child at Home, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER’ 
for Children, constantly growing in favor with Sabbath- 


achools ; and 


The Tract Journal, 


A good Religious Paper for Families, Churches, and Commani- 
es, published by the AMERIGAN TRACT SOCIETY, instituted 
at Boston a.p. 1814, may be obtained at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, 
Astor place, New York. 
lL. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Aaczrr. 
N.B.—A lItmited number of THE CHILD AT HOME for 1860, 


will be furnished to Mission-schools at 40 cents-per hundred, 





advance. 


RS 
— AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 


Wil receive gratis and prepaid, 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 


of 168 pages of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


of which specimens for examination, with a view to introd 

are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at HAL? prioz, a 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No. 5 lately issued. 





THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., pena 
Educational Publishers, New York. 











eT 
THE LOST ONE FOUND." 
THE REAL RETURN: 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


We have traced our wanderer now to the actual 
gemmencement of a realreturn. His fate is Zion- 
ward. His heavenly journey has begun. He has 
started for a city which hath foundations eternal in 
the heavens, and God is not ashamed to be called his 
@ed. “He arose and came to his father.” He can 
leok back, and he will look back, to that starting- 
point as the beginning of his new life. He may per- 
haps show you the very room in which he was, when 
this heavenly journey commenced—or the very mes- 
senger and message under the influence of which his 
ehoice was made, and the question of his seul settled 
for eternity—or the very plank, it may be, on whieh 

‘he knelt in offering his first real prayer to God. 
Me can never forget it. The whole providence of 
previous life seems to have been coavergiog f9 shat 
ene point, the great end of his being, the purpose for 
which he was made. Befvre that hour, and dispensa- 
tion of grace to him, everything was unsettled and at 

~gea. From that time, there has been no question in 
his mind whom he should serve, or for what purpose he 
should really live. : 

But everything was depending on that actual start. 
HHad he then again postpoxed, or still delayed, hoping, 
planning at some time to find @ convenient season for 
his return to God, much, perhaps everything, would 
have been lost. There seemed to be many obstacles in 
the way. He was far ofi from God ; the distance seemed 
often impassably great; he had no deep undoubdting 
faith in his Father’s mind; he often hesitated in 
thought, and hesitated much ; he could not adopt a 
perfect confidence that he was in the right path, or 
that he could be received without a price; he must 
bring something, propose sumething, do sometning, or 
efier to do something in reiura for the love he shou'd 
receive ; his doubts and discomazements were great ; 
eutward enemies were many; imward fears were 
more. But dilay could never remove these diflical- 
ties. Consideration conid never setde tiem. Lacy 
wore all but parts of the turden he must earry to 
Jesus, 2nd which would never ieave hioi till he reaily 
accepiec Jesus as his Savior and his Lord. 

A youth was standing among some workmen on 
the roof of a house. While gazing round, his foot 
slipped, and he fell towaid the ground. Ia failing he 
@avght a swinging rope, and hung to it, swinging in 
the air. Long he could not hold it. Bat to tet it go 
was apparent death. At this moment w ian siand- 
ing beneath him with exteided arms cried out, “ Let 
go the rope and Twill eaieb you.” Tne boy hesitatcd 
fer a momeni, and then loosed his grasp aud fell. The 
man caught him safely, and he was delivéred fren 
death and its fear. There was the moment and the 
method of recovery—wien despair yielded to faith, 
prompted faith, made fiith iadispensable, and the 
adespairing jost one, believing, was saved. Tais is 
the great remedy and direction. i.carn to know 
Christ crucified for you; Christ waiting to receive 
you; Christ able to save you completely aud to the 


ony “er gr tl wry - aera | breeding malaria and death, is a vivid emblen of a 
Learn to say aud feel the new song, | . See [plea gre ne 
| selfish soul in ihe stagaation of a godless existense. 


you are lost. 
“Jesus, thou art my righteousness, and I am thy sia; 
thou hast taken oa thyscit that which was mine; 
thou bast put on me the: which was thine: thou hast 
earried my load of guilt; I am covered with thine 
obedience.” 

This is the action of real faith, the heart's trust. 
Realize that infirmities are not obstacies. 
obstacles in the way of your full salvation the Lord 
Jesus has himself removed. The path is now clear, 
plain, and simple. The wayfaring man, however 
antavght, if a real heari-traveler, need not err therein. 
You may fall seven tines a day, and yet be actually 
traveling on in the heaveniy road. It may be with 
more exercise of deiermination, and more grace, and 
more real gain and improvement therefvure, than he 
who has not failen at all. Yvur difficulties are all re- 
moved. Your infirmities are borne with and remem- 
‘bered by him who “ aeeepieih you, according to that 
which @ man hath, and not according to that which 
he hath not.” 
same to his father.” However his self-righteous 
temper diad interposed, and his legal spirit had pro- 


realandactual. These cloudy eirors were temporary, 
and passed away. His father’s love and presence 
and favor were the real object of his desire. ‘io be 
assured of that love, of the enjvyment of that pres- 
ence, of the possession of that favor, was the one 
ebject of his intense desire—all that he could ask or 
Beed. 


This is a delighiful thought. How often the heart 


may be right. cernest, and sincerely loving and seck- | 


ing God, while the mind may be much clouded, and the 
heavenly ligit evein but the merest dawn upon tue 
soul! ‘Che amounter crror in the understanding 
which may be consistent with a right state of the af- 
fections toward God, we cau neverdetermine. “ My 
son, give me thy heart.’— Thou hast neither part 
nor lot in ihis matter, for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God,”"—seem to be the key of this whole 
system of practical religion. The soul willing to re- 
ecive Jesus as its way, and to be satistied with him; 
as its truth, and to be contented therewith ; as its life, 
and to rejoice thereiu,—in the spirit of trusting, 
ehoosing love,—is surely safe and surely right, how- 
ever obscure may be some of its views, and however 
short of all ithe truth may be seme of its conclusions. 
How far I may earry tiis blessed thought, I do not 
know. Many a poor victim of superstition and error 
may be feeling after Goc, in extreme darkness, in the 
sincere desire to find him, and he be not far from 
them, though to man they could give but little evi- 
dence that would satis{y an exacting and discriminat- 
ing mind. Jesus will not break the bruised reed, or 
quench the smoking flax. 
and strengthen with increase ef grace. 
he wil! guard and fan inte a bright and living flame. 


The first steps of the wanderer’s re#urn may be much 


elouded. His heart may often be feady tu sink with 


fears. He may ask a hundred times, if { am truly 
But he is 
under a Divine guidance, and oa a new and heaven- 
ward path—and soon, in his own time, “the Lord | 
shall come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
Ver exhortation 
te him is, Arise and go. Settle the question by an 
Praise him with the pest 
Love him, and go tell him 
‘trust him, and doubt aot his 
Believe him, believe in him, 
‘and leave all the questions about faith. in its meas- 
ures or characteristics, as unnecessary for you, and 
beyond your reach. Take the Lord, as he is otivred 
to you in his Werd, and, be satisfied and happy with 
him as your portion, your oaly portion, if it be his 
will. You are thus in the Savior's hands, and under 
his gracious guidance, aud however weak your faith 
may be, it is that faith which is the gift of God, wiich 


Joving and seeking God, why am I thus ? 


eovenant whom he delighteth in.” 


active, real obedience. 
powers that you have. 
that you love him. 
readiness to bless you. 


is real and faileth not. 

This is a persevering and abiding work. 
yeungman “came to his father." 
entire and complete. The circamstances 
‘meeting we will hereafter consider. 


day of Jesus Christ. Never js 
more effectively displayed than 
this early work of grace. 
the little ones ;"’—he brings them by 


Jeve. It is always so. 


vighteousness, and justifies the ungodly. The tmad- 


and feeling. The deepening sense of sin destroys his 
selfrelying temper, and a more impressed con- 
sciousness of his demonstrated unworthiness throws 
him the more entirely on his father's compassion. 
What may be the character of bis reception he knows 
not. But what is his own purpose he thoroughly 


understands. And, so far as he is concerned, he is 
fully purposed that nothing shall separate him from 
his father’s lee. 





FATHER, DESPISE ME NOT! 


FarHer, in all my sin, 

No light, no hope, no peace, no purity 
My mourning sou! within, 

Father, despise me not, I come to thee! 


t from before thy throne, 
wart ye @ pure saint—an ange! hardly stands, 


But, in despair and lone, 
Beneath thy feet I raise my feeble hands, 
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The wanderi “ ares ; 
eens See Sees Gat | only decay and destruction. 


i i i 2 > top of its mazy speed. 

posed to give some service for his acceptance and | Wace OF WG Sap SS 1 
yeleome by his father’s love, his heart’s st was | ; Pro 
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The one he wiil bind up 
The other 


Leok not upon me, Lord! 

Beneath thy look my guilt so dark would show, 
Thy own avenging sword . 

Could not more surely strike g fate) blow. 


And yet, I still can plead ;— 
Not by the depth of all my misery, 
But, by my Bavior’s deed 
In conquering shame and even death for me. 


Jesus, whom sin has pained, 
Doth, tireless, for thy mercy supplicate, 
That mercy once obtained, 
The pleading handsare stretched o’er those that wait. 


Oh, let me thus attend, 

When he in radiance from thy throne shall shine, 
Aud with bis blessing send 

To anxious sou's the peace that is divine, 


Thus, even now. I stand, 

Waiting what love like thine alone could give— 
The shadow of that hand— 

Let it but fali upon me aad [ live. 


Lask, though hardly dare, 
Only the shadow of his hand on me. 
Mercy bends low to prayer.— 
Father, despise me not, [ come to thee! 
Fr. &.¥. 





RESTING-NOT RUSTING. 
BY BEV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





When Christ promises to the believer 2 rest on 
earth as well as an enduring rest in heaven, “he 
means something more than relief from the galling 
burdens ef sin. He promises the repose of blessed 
activity, in contrast with the repose of selfish indo- 
lence. In other words, the norma! state ofa heaithy 
Christian is resting—net rusting. 

We could hardly say of the waters of the Dismal 
Swamp that they are at rest; for theirs is anycthiag 
else than the norma! condition of that crystal element 
as it eame from the Creator’s hand. Tuat fetid mass 
of sluggish liquid, seummed over with green silme— 
stirred by no breeze and polished by no sundeamm— 


But a running brook, leaping to its own silvery uu- 
sic, prattling over the shining gravel and sliding ia 
and out over the sandy shallows—is not such a hap- 
py siveam atrest? Stop it for a moment by throw- 
ing some obstruction aeross its flow, and itis at 
once (x unres/, foaming and boiling its rage against 
the unwelcome hindrance. That stream is only at 
rest when running with cbedient feet its heaven- 
appoiuted course. Such is a healthy Christian’s rest 
—the rest of willing, joyfal obedience. 

Perhaps my reader has seen that exquisitely con- 
structed steam-engine by which the dies are stamped 
at the United Stuies Mintin Wniladelphia ; it is the 
perfect peetry of mechanism. Would taat machine 
be at rest if allowed io lie still until the devouring 
rust had corroded every wheel and gnawed away 
every spring and cunning valve? That would be 
But just look for a mo- 
ment at the large fly-wheel of that matchless engine 
See it swimming 
around so smoothly, so evenly, so silently on its pol- 


You must watch it closely in order to 
detect iis whirl. If you doubt it, just thrust a bar of 
wood or iron into its flying spokes, and the very havoc 
jou make shows the violence you are doing to the 
naturel and beautiful uniformity of its motion. 

A converted heart is God’s consummate moral 
mechanism, restored and rearranged by the power 
of bis grace. Left to prayerless inactivity, that soul 
wonld seon be overspread with rust. The affections 
would lose their luster. Faith would grow dim. } 
Zeal for serving Gud and saving sols would slowly | 
rot away. Cove.ousness woul! eat out the very life 
of devotion. Courage would give place to cowardice ; 
indolence would palsy every sinew ; selfishness would 
silently overspread with its hateful rust the unopened 
purse, the silent tongue, the unlifted hand, the unlov- 
ing heart. On the other hand, that same converted 
man, if violently hindered in his free and holy activi- 

ies, would feel—as Paul and Jon and Peter felt— 
wronged and pergecuted. His whole spiritual power 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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of the soul beyond the reach of sin, and 
ioe exeupation of the sou! in the loftiest ministries of 
God’s praise? “many mansions which Christ 
hath prepared at such infinite cost for his redeemed 
ones are no mere lounging-places for celestial indo- 
jence—no Mohammedan paradise of sensuous de- 
lights. Every hand shall be busy. Every voice will 
find its part. Every faeulty shall be engrossed. For 
the inspired delineator of heaven tells us that there 
“bis servants shall serve him,” and that “day and 
night ” their ministries shall net cease. Unhampered 
by bodily weakness, and untouched by bodily decay, 
the glorified spirit of the saint shall pass through a 
eycle of never-ending activities, so exhilaratiag and 
éelightful, so unwearying and so ever-fresh, that the 
Holy Spirit can use no term so descriptive as to style 
them “ the Resr that remaineth for the people of God.” 
Reader, may it be yours and mine fer ever! 


HARD TIMES. 


Yrs, times ere hard. Embarrassments, troubles, 
anxieties, toils, conflicts, griefs abound. Hunger and 
thirst, sleeplessness and tears, heart-sinkings and dire 
nccessity, are familiar actualities. It is hard for us to 
see our way hedged in on every side, without a single 
gap or stile by which we may get out. It is hard for 
us to spend oyr days and nights in feverish, restless, 
upavailing cogitation about our affairs, and find we 
caiunot better them. It is hard to plan, and prove the 
plan a failure ; to think and study and plan again, and 
succeed no better—and this continuously. It is hard 
to rise early and sit up late, and eat the bread of care 
fulness, and all to no purpose. Itis hard to see those 
we love best, and whom we would fain surround with 
every appliance of vomiort, sinking, sinking under the 
weight that is crushing us, and to feel that they must 
inevitably go down with us. It is hard to see every- 
thing going just exactly as we don’t want it, and 
to find it imposs‘bie to gratify our wishes and aspira- 
tions. Yes, these are hard times—dark, tempestuous, 
disastrous in the extreme. 

But then it is good for us to have hard times now 
and then. We must learn to “endure hardness as 
goed soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Prosperity is easy to 
the flesh, but not saiutary to the spirit. Self-ingul- 
gence makes us weak, effeminate, imbdecile. To haVe 
our own way produces willfulness, pride, ambition. 
When we are free from hindrances and obstacies, 
we grow self-suflicient, vain, careless of God. If we 
aie to be worth anythinz—if there is to be developed 
in us any substantial viriue—if we are to be made 
strong for the support anc use of others, we must be 
led through hard times. It is .the ore that is melted 
and pounded, heated again, haimmered and wrought 
out, that makes the iron fitted for use. Hard treat- 
ment fiom wise hands will give stability, etliciency, 
value tous. We need not fear it. 

Jlard times are necessary, tev, to prove to us what 
God is, and what the fullness and richness of his 
promises. Some of the promises we use every day, 
but there are others which we do not apprehend uatil 
the night comes. Like the stars, they never disclose 
their beauty until daylight has departed. Then, one 
by one, they appear on the shadowy face of night, 
cheerixg, adorning the darkness with their sweet 
silvery luster, and we are forced to exclaim, “ The 
night is more glorious than the day.’ So with these 
promises of God. They are always there upon the 
sacred page, it is true, but their glorious light only 
shines when we are shrouded in darkness. If we 
never hag hard times, we should never notice them. 
In the time of trouble we consider—then we begin to 
appreciate their numbcis aud beauty, to realize their 
amplitude and regalily. Blessed trouble, which 
leads us to test these assurances of our God! Wel- 
come so16w, Which opens to us such a banqueting 
house of Jove and tenterness! Precious adversity, 
iat gives us access to such a reserved fund of every 
gov, that shows us the length and breadth, the hight 
aud depth, of the exhaustiess fountain of God's care 
aud mercy! Oh! we dong begin te find out God until 
we have known hardship and mortal ill; we cannot 
know him until we have seen him as a Helper in 
distress, a Comforter in affliction, a Provider in want, 
a Physician in illness, a Deliverer trom danger, a tender, 
loving, considerate, almighty Friend in need. 

Let hard times come, then, if they will but disclose 
te us the exceeding goodness and beauty of our God 
—the comprehensiveness, the bounty, the relishfal, 
exquisite flavor of his promises 

Hard tines will never hurt us. Let us walk 
bravely, manfully throngh them, and when they are 
past, we shall be able to designate them as the very 
best portions of our earthly existence; or, as David 
has expressed it, “Jt is good for me that I have been 
atiicted.”’ 








“ Trials make the promise sweet ; 
Trials give new life te prayer ; 
Tiriais bring me to his feet, 
Jay me low, and keep me there.” 
Brooklyn. H. E. B. 





FINIS. 


Tie end at last! how long I have been waitinz, 
In toil, in hope, in patience, and in pain : 

This question ever with myself debating— 
Will morning’s glory ever come again ? 





For in the beauty and the bloom of morning, 
My spirit looked beyond the bricht’ning skies, 
And caught, far brighter than the East’s adorning, 
A blaze of glory, with its dazzled eyes. 





would rise up against and resent such opposition. 
For he is no more at rest in forced inaction than he 
would be in voluntary indolence. Neither cne of 
thein is his normal state as a healthful, happy child ; 
of God. There is no rest for him but in the fail, | 
steady flow of blessed activity. 

The Bible abounds in paradoxical descriptions of 
the Christian. Ile is strong when he is weak. He 


is the most rich when he is “ poor in spirit.” He is 
loftiest when lying the lowest in the cust. So he is 


only at rest when he is thoroughly busy in God's serv- 
ice. This rest has been very happily styled the res/ 
of equilibrium. For a redeemed soul’s powers are 
at their right balance, and find their normal condition 
realized, only when ix full play. You cannot give 
repose to a live Christian by tying up his hands or 
chaining him down on his back. Sach a man can 
only reach a perfect serenity of spirit when in the 





The 
His retum was 
of the 
But it is a very 
important fact stated, that “he came to his father.” 
He was guided, protected, and secured in this home- 
ward path. Is it not equally true in application to 
every lost one thus returning? The return is a real 
ene. The converted sinner is kept, and guided, and 
blessed. The Lord leaves no unfinished works. The 
geod work which he begins im tne reboliious heart 
and the unconverted soul, he will perform until the 


his love and mercy 
in the protection of 
He “ turns his hand upon 


@ way th 
know not, and makes darkness light, crooked things 


straight before them. How often do we look back with 
wender at the ignorance of our early religion. How 
lntle we knew. How dimly we saw. How incom. 
petent we were to give a reason for the hope that 
wasinus. Men seemed indeed like trees walking. 
But the work was real, notwithstanding. We were 
truly in the Lord’s way, and God was leading us in 
his own method to a full enjoyment of his favor and 
Conviction of sin grews 
deeper and deeper as we proceed. All self-righteous- 
aess is slain by the Divine power. We come at last 
te a perfect willingness to be saved as sinners who 

ve no claim or personal virtue,"whe can render no 
yeturn for the Divine bounties, and are to be saved by 
gracb alone—grace which has mercy upon our un- 


full sail of godly activity—just as the swallow on the 
wing, while cleaving the air like an arrow, yet seems 
at rest, so gracefully poised is it on its outspread 
pinions. Toil that is unfelt is no toil. Rather is it 
pleasure and joyful recreation. Study to an enthu- 


Chureh or George L. Brown on the top of Mount 
Washington just as the rising sun is lifting his golden 
horn over the peak of Katahdin, and begins to kindle 
every granite crag with ciory, and the hardest labor 
would be for one of those children of genius te keep 
hands off the canvas. Whereas; every hour speat ia 
transferring that gorgeous landscape with the pencil 


siastic student is exquisite delight. Put Frederick } 


Yes, it kas come,—the wea!th of orient beauty 
Lay in the sin, and never was withdrawn ; 
And, chastened by the clouds of doubt or duty, 
Life’s latter twilight is a waning dawa. 
North Shore, Staten Island. E. N. P. 


INORDINATE PLEASURE—ITS FRUIT. 








Tam always gloomy, and often so unreasonably. 
The kindness of the king, the regards of courtiers, 
the attachment of my domestics, and the fidelity of a 
large number of friends—motives like these, which 
ought to make me happy, affect me nolonger. Ihave 
no longer an inclination for all that once pleased me. 
I have caused my house ia Paris to be magnificently 
furnished ; well. that pleased me for two days. My 
residence at Bellevue is charming, and I alone cannot 
endure it. Benevolent people relate to me ail the 
news and adventures of Paris; they think I listen, 
bet, when they have done, I ask them what they said. 
In a word, I do not live, I amma dead before my time.” 

Thus, in one of her last letters, wrote Madame de 
| Pompadour, the most brilllaat and conspicuous lady 
of the court of Louis XY. Her life had been a 
routine of ploasure. By her success in iascinating 
the king, every desire for seif-ratification had been 
indulged, avd her influonee in the dissipated circles 
of Trench peiiticians rendered nearly boundless. 





would be a joy beyond words. 

Set it down, then, that no Christian is in a healthy 
spiritual state who does not find his purest rest in 
woiking for Jesus. To such a person the hardest 
werk should be the findiag nothing that he can do. 
As well might a true child of God try to be happy in 
the hold of a slave-ship as in a rusting, wretched 
state of do-lessness in the church. Blessed be tie 
man who has found his work, and has surrendered 
himself to it! If he have toiled so unsuccessfully in 
any one line of labor that it has become a tiresome dis- 
appointment and drudgery, then, like Peter, let him 
“ cirt his fisher’s coat about him,” an‘ go back to his 
Master for fresh orders. That Master will tell him 
where te cast his net; and as he draws in the glitter- 
ing spoil upon the strand, he is ready to cry out, 
“Lord! thou knowest that 1 leve thee—and love thy 
work.” 

One of the best methods for a Christian to prevent 


choose that line of activity for which he is best fitted, 
and in which his powers can find the freest and the 
fullest play. Then let him get his rest in his spiritual 
employments ; let him blend his work and worship in 
the same routine of diligent and delightful duties. 
It will then be'as good as ‘‘ meat and drink ”’ to him 
to do his heavenly Father's will. The “oil of joy” 
will so lubricate all his mental powers that they will 
work smoothly, and without friction ; commonly until 
& good old age the healthy heart will be propelling the 
active brain and the busy hand. Tlow beautiful are 


the lives thus , oa 
Creator’s will! spent in sweet harmony with th 





“ Nor know we anythi i 
ything more fair 
— is the write upon their face : 
owers laugh before them on their beds 
And fragrance in their footing treads.” ; 








ness ef b Those Christian biographie. , ‘ 

displ oon ee of sin seems yet more clearly | and instructive to us which hone ye most 

gratefal return. igat td cag? — —— rest and the least of rust. ‘The life of hint who said 
avant you he | “For me to live is Christ,” is a ample. 
bring pate ts ‘eae ra a predate journey, will | Pavt could rest; but he could not rust. He = 
this train of thought | grew weary, for in the congenial nature of his labors 

* Entered according to Act of in the 1860, by J. he found a perpetual repose. So was it with Cuat- 
M. Ricards inthe Clerk's OMiee of the Daited States forthe | ERS; when he ceased td rest on earth, he began to 


rest in heaven. And@what is the rest of heaven but 
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either friction or corrosion in his spiritual work is to | 








; But the ewd of her career of gay and ambitious in- 
texication was an almost insane disgust of herself 
i and the world—a melancholy deep and relentless. 
! Her Hie, to use her own expression, was a “ con- 
| tinued death.” 
' Mournful indeed must be the closing period of a 
| misepent life ; but the close of a life wasted in selfish 
enjeyment, if we may judge frem the testimonies of 
voluptuaries, has a shade of peculiar sadness. Great 
secular pleasures are almost always followed by 
sorrow—always if those pleasures are sinful. 
in addjtion to regret and remorse, it is often the case 
that the voluptuary, like the gay countess we have 
queted, becomes the victim of self-weariness and 
disgust. “If I am not pleased with others,” wrote a 
noted French lady at the close of a life of fashionable 
dissipation, “I am still less so with myself. I huve 
nore difficulty in enduring myself than any one 
besides.” 

One of the most familiar names in the rauks of 
voluptuaries is that of Horace Walpole. Endowed 
with station, wealth, and genius, his life might have 
p been one of rare usefulness. But, instead of devot- 
ing his gifts to noble purposes, he gave himself up to 
amusements most frivolous and debasing. Among 
the votaries of the beau monde he was pre-eminent, 
“the glass of fashion, and the mold ef orm.” His 
epistolary style was almost the only valuable trait of 
his life, and in the material of this, says an elegant 
writer, “his own nothingness is inclesed.” As the 
infirmities of age seized upon him, the world lost its 
attraction. He confessed hiinself a disappointed man, 
and became disgusted with himself and weary of 
existence. 

“I am tired of the world,” he wrote, “its politics, 
its pursuits, and its pleasures; but it will cost me 
' some strugyles before I submit to be tender and care- 
ful. Christ! can I ever submit to the regimen of old 
age? I do not wish to dress up a withered person, 
nor drag it about to public places ; but to sit in one’s 
reom, clethed warmly, expecting visits from folks I do 
not wish to see, and tended and flattered by relatives 
impatient for one’s death! Let the geut do its worst, 
as expeditiously as it can ; it would be more welcome 
in my stomach thaa in my linss.” 


~~ 








But, | 





His last letters abound in pass as 
as this. But, although he was ~~ gh - Nage apa 
had so obdurated his better feelings that religion pos- 
eessed for him no charms. It was even a favorite 
subject of ridicule. In this state of self-dissatisfac- 
tion and religious unconcerm, he died. 

The experiences we have quoted afford a fruitful 
lesson to the candidate for worldly pleasure. Who 
would bring upon the close of life a despondency so 
cheerless and hopeless? Who, amid the decay of 
his physical powers, would wish to look back upon 
the past, and feel that it had borne away all that 
afforded him delight ; upon the present, and find it 
comfortless ; upon the future, and read in it no cheer- 
ing — ; upon himself with weariness and dis- 

st 

Rhode Island. 


WarREN. 





PATIENCE, 


A CENTLE ange! wendeth, 
Throughout this world of woe, 

Whom God in mercy sendeth 
To comfort us below. 

Her leoks a peace abiding 
And holy Jove proclaim : 

Oh follow then her gliding, 
Sweet Patience is her name. 





She leads us through this tearful 
And sorrow-stricken land, 
And speaks, resigned and cheerful, 
Of better days at hand : 
And when thou art despairing, 
She bids thee cheer thy brow, 
Herself thy burden sharing, 
More hopeful! far than thou. 
o 
She sobers into sadness 
Thy grief’s excessive smart, 
And steeps in peace the madness 
And tumult of the heart. 
The darkest hour she maketh 
As bright as sun at noon, 
And heals each wound that acheth, 
Full surely if not soon, 
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Thy falling tears she chides not, 
But pours in healing balm ; 
Thy longing she derides not, 
But makes devout and calm: 
And when in stormy seasons 
Thou askest, murmuring, why ? 
She giveth thee no reasons, 
But smiling points on high. 


To every doubt and question 
She cares not to reply: 

“ Bear en,” is her suggestion, 
“Thy resting-place is nigh.” 

Thus by thy side she walketh, 
JA. true and constant friend, 

Not overmuch she talketh, 
But thinks “O happy end!’ 

— Lyra Domes*iea. 





THE HOLY ELIZABETH. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 

T suppose all the children who read The Independ- 
ent are old enough at least to know that there is such 
a country as Germany, even if they have never 
learned anything about its history and governmecn!. 


Saxe-Weimar; and if yours are as good as mine, 
with the provinces all marked off in different colors, 
you will very readily find it. Now look in the north- 
west corner of this same province, and you will sce 
the litile city of Eisenach. It is nothing very partic- 
ular in itself, being just like all these little (cerman 
cilies, very small, and dirty, but it is frequented by a 
great many visitors, who comie from great distances 
to see a tamous old castle, situated on the top ef a 
mountain that rises right out of the middle of this 
little city. This old casile—cailed Wartburg Casile— 
is famous for a great inany sirange things in history, 
not the least of which is this: that it was here that 
Luther was carried in the night, as he was on his 
way from home, by the armed men of his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, who was afraid the Catholics 
would kill him—end where he lived for several 
months as a knight, and commenced his translation 
of the Bible into German. The very room where he 
lived is still shown, with his bed, and chair, and 
table, and many other things, all wonderfully inter- 
esting, but not what I am going to tell you about this 
time. 

A great many years ago this old castle was inhab- 
ited by 2 count called Hermann, who ruied over that 
part of Saxe-Weimar called Thiiringen. Wis family 
consisted of two sons and one daughter. Like ail 
noble personages, as soon as his eldest son was five 


suitable wife for iim, but for a long time eould not 
decide upon any of all the little princesses or count- 
esses in any of the neighboring countries. At last it 
was reporied te him hy some of his servants that an 
old man, who was regarded as a sort of seer or 
prophet in Fisenach, had said, as he was sitting by 
his door one night, “I see a star which lights from 
Hungary te the Wartburg. On this same night a 
daughter will be bern to the King of Ilungary, who 
will be for a wife to our beloved prince.” Now, 
Prince Hiermann was just as superstitious 2s all his 
people, and when he heard this he was very much 
delighted, and inumediately began to make inguiries 
as to the truth of this report, and, I believe, even 
went so far as to send embassadors to the !lungarian 
court for this purpose. 

However this may be, for once at any rate the old 
seer was right, for the King had indced, about this 
time, a little daughter born to him. Now, although 
matters of matrimony are often very much hurried up 
in royal families, so much so as to promise children 
in marriage before they are out of their cradles, 
Prince Hermann thought best to weit a while before 
he made any formal proposals to the King of Liungary 
for his little daughter. 

It was when Elizabeth was jour years old thata 
splendid embassy arrived at her father's court from 
Tliiringen, to ask Elizabeth for the young Prince 
Ludwig. Now it may seem very strange that her 
father should have listened for a moment to any 
proposal that should take such a tender little girl 
away from him, but he did not wish to oifend Prince 
Hermann, and perhaps get into a war with him, and 
so gave his consent te let her go. Ner poor mother, 
however, was very much grieved when she found out 
what was going on ; end when Elizabeth was dressed 
in a beautiful silk dress, all covered with jewels, and 
placed in one of the most beautiful carriages that had 
come to take her to Wartburg Castle, she followed 
her for a long distance, weeping bitterly. But it was 
ef no use; kings and queens can’t de as they wish, 
like other people, but must do what their advisers and 
counselers say, even if it comes to giving up their 
dear iitdle children to zo to distant lands, where they 
may never see them again. I guess you won't wish 
asain to be a king or queen, if you ever have before, 
when you think of this poor mother and her terrible 
distress when she was forced to go back to her deso- 
late hoine without her litde daughter, whom she 
never saw again. 

Lut I must tell you how it went with Elizabeth, 
who was yet too young to feel any of the sorrow of 
parting with her mother and friends, and as she was 
so well cared for by those persons whom the King— 
her future father—had sent to take her to his castle, 
she was soon very conrented and happy. 

Perhaps you will want to know the reason why 
Elizabeth was obliged to leave her own country when 
she was so young, instead of living with her parents 
‘ tid she was old enough to be married, so I will 
explain it to you. If she had stayed in Hungary 
until she was a grown-up young lady, all her love and 
interest would have been for her native land, its 
people and language, and it would have been very 
hard for her to transfer her affections to those 
people whom it would then have become her duty 
to love and protect. But now she would grow up 
among them, learn their language and customs, as 
if they were her own, and in a short time forgot that 
she had ever known any other country or peuple. 

When Elizabeth arrived at Wartburg Castle, she was 
received with great festivities and rejoicings, and 
there was great reason fer them, for she was a very 
lovely chilé. She was not only beautiful in person, 
but her disposition was exceedingly sweet and gentle, 
and altheugh s0 young she showed in all her actions 
that the love of Jesus was already in her heart. 
. Prince Hermann soon became very fond of her, and 
t treated her with almost more tenderness and love 

than his own daughter Agnes, with whom she was 
brought up. 

Her early years seemed to be a foreshadowing of 
her future life, and no one who knew the exceeding 
| tenderness of heart she showed while yet a little 
| child, could have been surprised at the wonderfal 

holiness of her later years. 

I must tell you here that Elizabeth was a Catholic, 
for ne other religion was then known—but she was 
amg of those pure and sanctified souls who, we hope, 

are to be found among persons of every religious 
faith, and her character only shines the more brighthy 
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enshrouded the people. It secms quite strange that 


Now then, get your maps, and look for the province of 





this eastle should have been the home of one of the 
most holy believers in the old faith, and also for a 
time the refuge of the man who was the herald of a 
new and more living faith in the Jesus whom they 
both loved. 

It would be impossible to tell you all the wonderful 
stories that are related of her while yet quite a little 
girl, but I ean tell you some of them, to show you 
that one does not need to be old before they can love 
Jesus, and even do great good by their influence and 
example. 

When Elizabeth was only nine years old; her kind 
acopted father—the good Prince Hermann—died. 
According te custom, the whole court wore mourning 
for a year, at the end of which time all outward signs 
of grief were abandoned, and the usual gayeties wort 
on as before. It was on one of the great festival 
days that Prince Hermann’s widow, with the little 
princesses Agnes and Elizabeth, first appeared again 
in their splendid court dresses, with golden crowns on 
their heads, for their public appearance in church. 
But Elizabeth, when they all knelt down to pray, 
took her crown from her head and laid it on the 
cushion at her side, and when told to put it on again, 
said, ‘“‘I cannot pray to the Lord Jesus with a crown 
of gold on my head, when he wore for me a crown of 
thorns ;” and then kneeling down she prayed till the 
tears ran down her checks, for I suppose she was 
thinking of the sufferings of the blessed Jesus when 
he wore those cruel thorns. 

She showed just the same sweet, holy spirit in her 
play as when she was praising God in her prayers. 
When the children were playing “ catch’ or “tag” in 
the court-yard, (for these same games were known 
even sO many years ago as this,) she would always 
choose the chapel-door for her “‘goal,’ and wen she 
thought her playmates would not notice her she 
would press soft, warm kisses upon it, just to show 

how much she loved the holy place. She even tried 
to deny herself many things for the love of (rod, and 
when only seven or eight years old would say, when- 
ever she thought she was getting the best in any play : 
“Now I am likely to get the best, and shall leave it 
for the love of Jesus."™ She seemed to think she 
ought to do something for him in play as well as in 
work, and I think that spirit is what he dearly loves 
to see in all persons—and perhaps especially in little 
children. She gave so much money and spent so 
much of her time, as she grew older, on the poor 
people of Eisenach, that Princess Hermann was very 
angry with her, and Agnes, who used to be her play- 
fellow, became so jealous of her on account of her 
goodness, that she tried to make Ludwig send her 
home to her father and take some richer princess, for 
they said, “ She is more fit for a servant-maid than a 
princess.” 

Elizabeth, as you may imagine, was very much 
troubled at this, for it would have been a great shame 
to be sent back to Hungary as unfit for the 
Prince’s wife ; so she sent one of her kind friends to 
Ludwig to know if he too wished to get rid of her. 
But the young Prince, who was very different from 
the rest of his family, and loved her very tenderly, 
sent back comforting words and a present of a very 
beautiful little mirror, as a pledge of his love. Etiz- 
abeth was now very happy, and notwithstanding the 
increasing unkincness of the Princess and Agnes, 
lived very peacefully till she was fourteen years old, 
when she was married to Ludwig, who was then 
twenty-one. 

All her troubles were now at an end. Wer hus- 
band loved her very dearly. She had everything her 
heart could cesire in this world, but all these things 


Instead of that, she seemed to focl how easy it would 
be to foryet him even in the enjoyment of his good 
gifts, and redoubled her labors for the poor by whoia 
she was surrounded. She often gave herself little 
trial-proofs, such as denying herself luxuries in the 
way of food or dress—pertorming very humiliating 
offices for poor people—cfien washing their sviled 
feet with her own hands—indeed, always doing some- 
thing to remind herself that she must not ex- 
pect ease and comfort in this world as a “ soldier 
of the cross.” Her husiend was very kind to her, 
and did not oppose her expenditures in money, al- 
though his mother grumbled a great deal about it, and 
wondered how he could allow her in such follies, as 
she called it. 

A great many wonderful stories are told of her at 
this time by those who believed her to be so holy a 
person that God would work miracles in her —— 
Once, it is said, when Ludwig was away from hofne, 
she put a peor, sick, loathsume child in his bed, in 
order that she might better iake care of him. Her 





ur six ycars old, he became very anxious to find a 


mother-in-law, who was very much incensed at this, 
watched anxiously for ludwig's return, ard when he 
! came, Jed him triumphantly to his room, and poiating 
| tothe bed sai¢, “There! see what Hlizabeth has 
| done now. There is some one she loves better than 
| you.” But it is said when Ludwig looked upon the 
bed, he saw the Infant Savior lying there, for God 
so worked upon his senses, that while his bad 
mother saw only what Was ugly and unclean, he saw 
; the perfect realization of Jesus’ words, * Inasmuch 
as yedid it unto the least of these, ye cid it unto 
me.”’ 

Another time, when she was distributing bread and 
meat from her apron to the poor people in the court- 
yard, her husband's brother, Heinrich, who hated her 
just as much as his mother did, came up, and pulling 
roughly at her apron to see what was in it, found 
cnly sweet flowers, into which the food had been mi- 
raculously changed. 

Both of these stories are beantifully represented in 
fresco paintings on the walls of one of the rooms in 
Wartburg Castle; and, whatever you may think of 
them, they are scarcely more wonderful than the true 
story of her life. 

Amonz other things, she caused a hospital for poor 
and sick people to be built at the fost of the moun- 
tain, and not a day passed that she did not spend 
many heuis there, in nursing the sick and in superin- 
tending the management of the household. 

Tint the time came at last when Elizabeth did not 
need to make work for herself, or of her own accord 
to put any rough places in her pleasant way, for the 
Lord sent her many triais to prove her faith and pa- 
tience while she was yet very young. (ne day, while 
she was talking with her husband, she thought she 
saw something glistening under the beautiful velvet 
mantle that he always wore, and on pulling it aside 
she saw a gold cross hanging from his neck. This 
cross was a sign that he had pledged himself to join 
the Crusade then just ready to set out for the Holy 
Land. This was in the year 1227. Without saying 
a word, she fell in a swoon at his feet, and it was a 
long time before she recovered her senses. When 
she did, she could only hang about his neck and be- 
seech him with tears not to leave her. Ludwig tried 
to comfort her, but it was all in vain till he told her 
that he did it for the Lord’s sake, and she must not 
be unwilling to suffer for him. Then she dried her 
tears, and although her heart was very sad, yet she 
never again opposed his going. 

When the time came for him to set out, she, with 
her four little children, accompanied him as far as 
pessible on the journey ; but at last it became neces- 
sary for her to return, and so they were com- 
pelied to say “good-by,” and a last good-by it 
proved to be, teo. 

When Hiizabeth returned to the castle, she put away 
all her beautiful dresses, and wore only dark mourn- 
ing clothes, to show that her heart was in trouble, 





} when we think of the error and superstition which | 





and she never took them off again, for in a few 
months came the news of Ludwig's death, and she 
was a widow. You can imagine what bitter distress 
these sad tidings gave her, but they were only the 
beginning of sorrow. Ludwig’s family had never 
Joved her, and now they threw off even the sem- 
blance of kindness, and treated her with great cruelty. 
And at last his brether, who was anxious to get pos- 
session of the castie for his own, drove ler and her 
little family out of doors, and told her to find some 
other home, for he would have them there no longer. 

In great sorrow Flizabeth descended the mountain 
into the village of Eisenach, but—could you believe 
it?—not one of all the many she had befriended 
would receive her. It seems impossible to credit 
this, for she had been like an angel of mercy to these 
poor, miserable poeple, and their hearts must have 
been harder than stone not to have melted at the 
sight of this poor young widow—fer she was then 
only twenty-one—cast out from her own heme with 
her little fatherless children, without money and 
without food. Wearyand worn she wandered through 
the streets of Eisenach, but there was no one to take 
pity on her. She was treated even with cruelty by 
some of the very people she had helped the most. 
One old beggar woman to whom she had often given 


alms brushed against her so roughly, as they met on f 


a narrow crossing, that Elizabeth feH into the mud 
and dirt. She bere it all with the greatest patience, 
and as she washed her soiled clothes at the spring, 
said, with her eyes raised to heaven—“ Lord, thy 
will must be accomplished in me. Yesterday I was 
a princess, and had money and castles, and to-day 
no one will befriend me!” A last she took refuge in | 
a miserable tavern, where she lived for some time 
in great distress. But, “although God has a tear- 
glass, he has also an hour-glass and measure.” 
This was full. In a few days a carriage appeared in 
the village, which the Abbess of Kitzingen, her mo- 
ther’s sister, had sent as soon as she heard of Eliza- 


had no power to turn her heart trom the love of (rod. | 
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ingen convent, where she lived for some time very 
secretly.. 

But Elizabeth had still some good friends left, who 
were very much ineensed with her cruel relations on 
account of their treatment of her, and one of them, 
the very same whom she had before sent to Ludwig te 
know if he loved her, went to her brother-in-law 
Heinrich, and so represented her distress and pover- 
ty, and his cruelty and injustice to his brother’s widow, 
that Heinrich was melted, and offered to give up the 
possessions he held so unjustly to Elizabeth, and even 


begged her forgiveness for his wicked conduct, which 
sho very :vadlly granted. 


And now all was again peaceful and happy for Eliza- 
beth ; but her sorrows had taught herthat it was use 
less to look for permanent happiness in any of these 
things, and now her heart’s only desire in life was 
to live for the good of others. She feared that with 
all her alms-giving she could not reach the hearts of 
those whom she wished to help, while living ina 
sphere so far above their own, and at last resolved to 
lease her castle, and retaining only those of her pos- 
sessions which would yield her sufficient money for 
her charitable purposes, to retire to some quiet little 
village where she could lead a simple aad unostenta- 
tious life. This plan, however, excited the indigna- 
tion of all her friends, who felt that in this thing she 
was not only degrading herself, but bringing a great 
deal of shame upon them. But Elizabeth’s heart 
was fixed; she said she had dedicated her life to 
God, and her only purpose now was to serve him in 
the best possible way. Ler confessor, Father Con- 
rad, encouraged her in this undertaking, aad found a 
home for her in the little viliage of Marburg. And 
now began her most celf-denying services. It seems 
as if she must have thought pride was one of her 
besetting sins, (although no one else could have sas- 
pected it,) so many means did she use to attain 
great humility. She wore only the plainest and 
coarsest clothing, and engaged in tne most humiliat- 
ing employments. In the hivspital which she caused 
to be built in Marburg, she took charge herself of those 
persons who were afilicte¢ with the most loathsome 
and terrible diseases. When you think that she was 
a princess born, that she had been tenderly and deli- 
cately reared in all the laxuies of a court, these 
things will seem very strang», and you will not be 
surprised that under the pressure of her labors, and 
the severe trials laid upon her by her rigid confessor, 
Father Conrad, who seemed to think it his duty to 
try her faith to 4he uttermost, and whom she iimpii- 
citly obeyed, her health began to fail. 

At first he bade her give up her two servants, 
to whom she was tenderly attached, and who had 
greatly assisted her in all her good works, and take 
in their stead an old beggar woman, whose presence 
even it was hard for her to bear; and then, worse 
than this, she must give up her dear little children, 
who were her greatest earthly comfort. It cost her 
a great wany struggles end tears, but she believed 
Father Conrad was right, whea he toid her that the 
more she weancd her heart from earthly affections, 
the more it would cling to Jesus, who said we must 
give up all things and follow him. 

And it seemed as if she did get as near to Jesns as 
any one could, for thuse who knew her said she 
| Seem d to be always talxine with Jesus; and some- 
| limes it was said when she came from prayer her 
| face shone like an angei's. 
| Dut, as I told you, ber streng:h could not beng con- 
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tinue under these terrible trials, and at last she feil 

sick. She knew from the first that she had but a few 
; days more to live, and if was with unspeakable rap- 
ture that she wcleomed the hour of departure. Sane 
gave direciions that ali she had should be given 
j to the poor, for whose welfare she had lived, 
i saying, “1 have myself notiieg; all I seemed to 
have was long ago givento the pour.”” As she grew 
weaker her joy increased, and just as she was dying 
she said with a sweet simile, ‘° Tae hour approaches : 
the bridegroom comes to take the bride to the heav- 
euly wedding.” 

When the news of her death was announ’ed, the 
most terrible grief was manifested by the whole towa 
of Marburg. The poor people assembled about her 
little house, weeping bitterly and refusing to be com- 
| forted, and thousands followed her to her burial 

place. 

A few years after a beautiful church was begun in 
| Marburg, called in memory of her the E‘ize ethan 
Church, which was forty-eight years in bnilding. 
Her body was there taken and placed in a magniti- 
cenit silver collin, which is still to be seen. One of 
the many beautiful devices, carved out of the solid 
silver, represents Elizabeth lying on her coffin, sur- 
rounded by sick persons and cripples, while her soul 
is winging its way to Christ, who stands ready to 
receive it. She was afierwards canonized a saint 
by the Pope, and for long vears so many pilgrimages 
were made to her burial place that the stone steps 
before her coflin are worn quite hollow by the knees 
of the pilgrims. 

More than six hundred years have passe? since 
Elizabeth died, but the memory of her holy life is still 
foncly cherished in the hearts of the people. in all the 
regien from Wartburg Castie to the city of Marnurg; 
and the stranger wandering through the streets of 
Fisenach remembers that it was over those same 
stones she too came in pain and weariness. And if 
you should ever visit these places, as it is very likely 
you may some time, you too will call to mind the 
sweet story of her life, and will hear it again, per- 
haps, for it can never be forgotten. 

The days of ignorance and darkness in which 
Elizabeth lived are passed away. We no longer be- 
lieve that God means us to afil ct our bodes with 
such terrible sufferings before we can attain unto 
salvation or a holy life. Jesus has done that for us. 
3ut we do believe thai he means us to bear ail tix 
crosses Which he puts in our way thankfully, joy- 
fuliy, feeling assured that he knows best what we 
need before we are fit to reign with him in heaven—- 
glad to be made partakers of his sufferings, if by our 
jaith and patience we may add w the excecding: 

brightness of his glory. Zor. 

Germany, February 12, 1861. 

















THE SHADELESS SHORE. 


Wr have a much-loved friend ; a few brief years 
We walk beside him down the path of life; 

And then ’tis over, and he steps betore, 

Or else we see our friendship changed to strife. 
Thank God, amid the dying loves of earth, 

We oan behold a land where endless love has birth I 








We have a home; a circle round our hearth, 
And merry sounds and pleasant sights are there ; 
The year goes round—there is an empty place, 
The fire is out, the festive board is bare. 

But o’er death’s river, on the shadeless shore, 

A home is gathering to be destroyed no more. 


The eye is bright, the cheek is warm and fair, 

Youth, health, and pleasure rush through every vein—~ 
One day’s sharp agony, or months’ !ony woe, 

Bids beauty bow down in the shrine of pain; 

Thank God, no dire mischance, no creeping ill, 

With anguish and with woe our Father’s mansions fill, 





AN ANECDOTE OF TITIAN. 


Tx anecdote of the great iimperor Charles having: 
twice picked up this great artist's pencil and pre- 
sented it to him, saying, “To wait on Titian was ser- 
vice for an emperor,” is well-known, but we do not 
remember to have met with the following: “ Titian 
had painted the portrait of Charles several times, but 
now being called to the court of that prince, he for the 
last time painted his portrait just as it then appeared 
in the latter part of his life; and this picture also 
much pleased the renowned Emperor. Certain it is 
that the very first portrait Titian drew of him so 
struck him with admiration that he would never after 
sit to any other, and for every portrait Titian took of 
him he gave him a thousand crowns of gold. Titian. 
in all painted three poriraits of the Emperor; and 
when he last sat to him, at the conclusion of the pic- 
ture, Charles said with emphasis, ‘ This is the third 
time I have triumphed over death.’ ” 


FAME. 
Tue garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds ! 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 
— Shirley: 








AN ARAB SERMON. 


One morning Eddyn Effendi ascended his pulpit to 
preach, and, © dressing his hearers, said: “O 
believers, know ye what I am going to talk about ?”? 

| They replied that they did not. “ Well, then,” re- 
joined he, “since you do not know, do you suppese J 
am going to take the trouble to tell you?” Another 
morning he again appeared in the pulpit and said : 
« Q believers, know ye not what I am going to tell to 
you?” They replied that they did. “ If you know it, 
then,” said he, “I need not tell it to you ;” and he 
descended from his pulpit, and went his way. His 
auditors, puzzled what to do, at length agreed that, if 
he again made his appearance, some of them would say 





beth’s troubles to take her and her little ones to Kitz- 


that they knew, others that they did not. And again 
Eddyn Effendi mounted into the pulpit, and said: “O 
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Mussulmans, know ye 
To which some repiied 
krow pot.” “Good!” 
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Mussvulmans, know ye what Iam going te say to you »” 
To which some replied,“ We know,” others, “ We 
krew pot.” “Goed!’ returned he, “let those who 
k«ow tell those whe do not.” 








Foreign Miscellany. 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
THE CROWDED PRAYER-MEETINGS IN DUBLIN. 
BY REV DR PERKINS. 


Desuin, Feb. 18, 1861. 
Yo THe Evrrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The revival now in progress in Dublin may well be 
termed a time of refreshing. The work is mere or less 
general, but it takes a somewhat detinite form, in conuec- 
tion with two weekly meetings, held in the great Metro- 
politan Hall, which are conducted by Rev. J. Denman 
‘Smith, an Independent pastor at Kingstown, the port of 
Dublin. Mr, Smi:h has a meeting at noon every Tues- 
day, and another at 8 o'clock p.st. of the same day, in that 
large Hall, which from two to three thousand persons 
weually attend. Much of the time between these two 
meetings he spends in conversing with individuals, or 
addressing clusters of anxious souls who linger in the 
place of worship, or in airanging for public use the 
scores of letters he receives from persons rejoicing in 
their first love, or stili burdened under a sense of their 





ne. 
I attended Mr. Smith’s meetiag one evening. The Hall 
was packed to its fullest capacity before eight o’clock. 
Mr. 5.—who is a msn of mild aspect and gentle bearing, 
about fifty years old—opeued the meeting by giving out 
the hy 1an— 
“There is a fonntain filed with blood, 
Drawn from [mmanne:’s veins ; 
And sir ners pinged beaeath that flood, 

Lose all their goiity stains.” 
The immense ceongreva'ion rose and sung that hymna, as 
read verse by verse ty Mr. S, and you may imagine the 
effect of such sipzirg, from hundreds and theusands of 
rich Irish voices, on so many ardent Irish hearts. 

Mr. &. then commence? reading the 46th Psalm. Stop- 
Ping to comment for a moment on the tirst verse, he was 
fed into a solemn arc earnest strain of eXhortation to 
make “God our refuges,” allectiagly alluding to tas late 
terrible disasters at the pert of Kingstown, in the dread- 
ful storm. He read no turther from the psalm, but pro- 
ceeded to read a few lines from several of his letters, 
premising that he wus: emit most of them, on this occa- 
sion, to make rec for a suldier to speak. The ietters 
read were from peisuns recentiy commencing their Chris- 
tian racc—rejoicing ia ‘heir first love—some of whom 
hsd come ficm adistan-e wand found the Savior in that 
Hail; and others earnes'iy bespeaking prayer for them- 
selves or their friends, in wost touchiag terms. Ascascs 
of conversion were mentione:) in the leiters, the assembly 
were requested to give thauks, at two or three. different 
times, by singing a siagie verse. 

The efiect was meliiog and tirilling, hundreds of 
cheeks being wet wih sileat falling tears. Then fol- 
lowed five earnest, pertivent prayers in succession, by 
persons in the congregation. Next the soldier was intro- 
duced, who might be ca‘led a returning prodigal. He 
was a modest young man, who told his artless story, 
describing his high-hande | career and his conversion in a 
simple, affecting straia—now he had been “in the ceater 
of the square,” and in prisun, and uoder the power of 
delirium tremens, etc.—yet had been rescued and saved, 
washed in Redeeming blood, in answer to the prayers of 
a godly mother. His appeals to his soldier comrades» 
whose red coats in consiferable numbers tinted the vast 
assembly, were very touching. The soldier’s speaking 
was an extra service in these meetings—the time thus 
occupied being usually filled by reading more letters. 

Mr. Smith fullowed with a brief impressive address, 


quite devoid of passionate appeal, yet solemn and 


searching. both to the impenitent and to Christians. H- 
uses wonderful tact anu shows wonderful judgment in 
conducting these meetings, which he has sustained 
alone, with unabated interest, for fifteen months. The 
services on this occasion continued till near 10% o’clock 
P.M., Without the least appearaoce of weariness or dis 
order. There was very deep, silent interest. Another 
hymn was sung, and the meeting was dismissed, while 
such were invited to linger as would like to listen to 
further instruction. Nea:ly half of the great assemdly 
remained in their sewts, whiie the rest quictly retired. 
It was one of the mvs: i-upressive and interesting mect- 
ings that L ever attended. 

There is no extravagant excitement nor bodily mani- 
festations connected with this powerful work of grace. 
It is by no means limi:ed to masses of the lower classes, 
but quite the :everse. Mr Smi:h told me, in conversa- 
tion, that it reaches the highest ranks and classes— 
judges and Episcopal c.ergvimen, and their families, etc., 
many of whom find Christ in that Hall, while it also em- 
braces sailors and soldiers, and not a few Catholics. 
This glorious work is sending forth a mighty influence in 
all directions. A similar revival has recently com- 
menced in Cork; and many from different parts of the 
island, and from England and Scotland, come to Dublin 
to relight their laos in Metropolitan Hall, and carry a 
fresh fixme away with them, which results in the com- 
mencemcent of revivals at theie distant homes. 

Verily, the Jast sball be first, and the first last. Chris- 
tendom at this hour does not present a more interesting 
work of grace than the one in progress in this metropolis 
ot the “ Emerald Isie.” 





POLAND —R:sSURGAM! 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLAND, March 17, 1861. 
‘Yo tHE Epitors or Tut INDEPENDENT : 

Some light has been thrown upon the events at War- 
saw. The funeral ce'ebration of Grochow, on the 27th 
of Febrvary, was intended to be a pacific national demon- 
‘Stration: the public sentimen: was enlightened and ma- 
tured, and resolute to be unarmed and non-resistiag. It 
is a victory now to say : We only, the people, have suf- 
fered. The arrangements aud design were well-known. 
Muchancow, Curator of Poland, and Col. Trepow, the 
President of the Police, ae believed to have plotted a 


massacre: facts and circomstarcces are giveninevilence 


of this. The cemonstration at the funeral of five of the 
victims, on the Ist of March, was most impressive and 
solemn, the solemuity teiug deepened by the probability 
that the higher functioraries—exclusive of the aged Gov- 
ernor, Prince Gortsch kof, who is in their hands—would 
endeavor to goad the vast muttitude iato insurrection 
Six hundred students ani feur hundred citizens consti 
tuted themselves a pacitie force; but their exertions 
were barely necessary —so deeply impressed were even 
the humblest of the peo le with the resolve to “su Ter 
and be strong.” An eye-wisese, who writes to The Daily 
Nags, date March 20 says: 


“A guard of students in three ranks was stationed before the 
barracks, in order to protect. ii necessary, the soldiery feom the 
atiacks ofthe peopie But ihis cruion was an unnecessary one, 
‘the minds of all were s*rang to such a pitch of eath isiasm that 
the project was not entermeined for a moment. Nona bat a by- 
Stander conl! form un idew ot the high solemnity of that day. 
Upwards of 100,000 people in deep mourning passed throazh the 
streets so silentiy that « binotJded man world think ne was in 
a solitude. A‘! the shops were shut. ail the balconies were 
covered with crape, 'adies of the hizhest position went to the 
cemetery on foot, and the sun shone brilliantly on this, the day 
of our greatest natioual ceremu ry 

* At the cemetery a'l was sven over; the coffins of those who 
had fallen on the 27ch viz., Charies Brende', the locksmith ; 
Arcichiewicz, Zdzis'aw Kutkowsk!, Marcel Karczewski, and 
Adam Krewicz, the smith, were laid in one common grave. The 
coffins were covered with palm iexves, the symbols of moirtyr- 
dom. There was no speech. I heard a poor workman explain to 
thoee around him that itcoild not be otherwise, for jt would be 
impossible for any one to express even & portion of What we all 
feel. 

“When the ceremony was over the people were requested to zo 
to their homes. The request was instautiy complied with. Whea- 
ever a group more numercus Cuan usual assembled by accident 
in the street, & young student with a scarf worked his way in 
amongst them, ard at hiss ammons ali were dispersed as with a 
rwagic wand. Emotion was visib e on every face. Tears were 
conn the cyes of men who had forgotten to weep these twenty 

rs, 

“Tis day will form an important epoch in our history. We 
have gained a decisive victory, avd its fruits are the universal 
conviction of our moral force, and of our not having passed so 
many years throngh the school uf adversity in vain.” 


The following is a proclamation of the Agricultural 
Society of Warsaw, a powertal and semi-poiitical or- 
ganization ; 

“To the pupils and students of the various schools at War-aw: 

“Noble students and pupils! Inthe name of all he members 
of the Avricuiiural Sociesy. the andersiyned com nittee thank 
you for your zealovs co-operation in maintainins 
order at the interment of the victims, among whoin were als 
gome members of our association. By your coudnet you have 
displayed all those qualities which will tena to make you worthy 
and dignified citizens of tre tand- that land which, equally 
with yourselves, we love from the depths of our hearts, and to 
serve which is the sacred duty of every one.” 


On the 4th—memerable-cay !—the Committee of Citi. 
zens were to hand back the te:aporary powers they have 
exercised with so mvch wisdem and patriotism. The 
news from St. Petersburg is reassuring; there are no 
tokens of intended vengeance. The following reaches 
us to-day, as a summary of the Emperor’s rescript ad- 
dressed to Prince Gortschakoff : 


“T ought to consider the potition of the Poles as null and void- 
Iwill, however, bniy Jook upon it as an actof enthusiasm, I 
devote all my attention tothe reforms rendered necessary in the 
Empire by the developmen: of its interests and the progress 
the age. My subjects in the Kingdom of Poland are equal'y the 
Oobjec\s of my solicitude, Ihave given proo‘s of my desire that 
they should participate in the zeneral benefice and progressive 
improvements. My senuimeuts and intentions are still the 
seme. Ihave aright to rely upon their not being misunder- 
toed or paralyzed by inopportune or immoderate demands 


quiet and 
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which I could not confound with the welfare of my subjee‘s. I 
shall fulfil! all my duties, aud shat! not tolerate aay serious dis- 

rbances. Nothing cap be raised on such a foundation. As- 
Hrations which should there seek for support would condema 
themselves heforehand. They would destrey confidence, and 
meet with severe reprobation, since they would make the 
country recede from the path of regular pregress in which it is 
my ubulterable desire to maintain it.” 


Frcem Posen there are these brief but very significant 
telegrammatic intimations : 


- the arrival of the reply of the Emperor of Russia to 
the pe na of the Poles, a ra mm. Bee had already been received 
at Warsaw, stating that the Emperor was favorably disposed 

e Poles. ; 
ral a Polish officials had resolved to tender their resigna- 
tions en masse, should the Emperor's reply have proved un- 
mYorabiec. a 

“Militia guards, composed of the citizens, have also been 
formed in the provinces. 

“Tranquillity prevails everywhere. a 

“The concessions granted by the Emperor of Rassia to the 
Poles are : ; 

* Reconstitution of the Council of State. 

“ Complete reform in the systemof public instruction. 

“The municipa'ities to be elected by the citizens, 

“ Prince Gortschakoff will convoke the principal Polish nota- 
bilities, in order that every necessary reform in all branches of 
Ss administration may be proposed, examined, and 
ri \ 


Let us hope and pray that this is a great victory of 
peace, inaugurating a new and noble Polish national 
life. 

Russia and New Dahomey. 

One ofour ablest writers, (Daily News,) reviewing the 
American situation, asks, “ What next, for the South? and 
what the Southern agitators have done.” 


** Taney have, as far as their acts are worth anything, volun 
tarily cut off their states from the only connection which gave 
them political dignity or credit. As long as they were con- 
founded in the grand totai of American nationality, they shared 
the high and noble place which its vigor, freedom, and enlight- 
enment secured it in the regard of the worle. All this the 
South has lost. It has not only isolated itself, bué in the mad- 
ness of fanaticiem has fount ed its constitution on that very so- 
cial feature which is most odious in the eyes of the civilized 
world. It has abused the name of republic to set up @ coafed- 
eration which men are already calling New Dahomey, with a 
Mississippi yepvdiator for its chief, and a band of profezsed 
duelists, adventurers, sharks, and public piunderers for its 
leaders. Bod asthe Sovth is proved to be by the faci of its slav- 
ery, we may be quite sure that the Wigtalls, Slidells, Yanceys, 
and Benjamins cannot fairly represent either ils morality or its 
stateswanship. These men only condescend to lead the South 
because they are not permitted to ‘loot’the North any longer, 
and, if time is given them, they will exhaust and disgust the 
slave states just as they have wearied and angered the free.” 

In connection with this, take the last notice of Russian 
serf emancipation, given by the Nord of Brussels: 

“Our correspondent at St. Petersburg sends us to-day an ac- 
count of the closing sitting of the Council of the Empire, held 
on the 251h ult , upon the question of tee serfs. It was decided 
that the la'ter should receive their personal liberty, and that all 
the relations between them and their proprietors should cease at 
ene stroke; that the peasants on each property shall receive the 
inclosure, that is the house they inhabit aud the kitchen garden 
attached to it; that there shail be allotted them at a price fixed 
by the Government the fourth of the quantity of ground which 
was fixed in the plan elaborated by the commissions, that is, 
from one to two licctares according to the provinces. This ailo- 
cation is obligatory, the other territorial arrangements are 
optional. The imperia! manifesto which will publish these de- 
cisions is already printed at St Petersburg; but it will not ap- 
pear in the present weck, which is of the Russian carnival, 
The publication will tz place in Lent, in about tifteen days 
perhaps, at a time of meditation and sobriety for the Russiau 
people, the opportuneness of which fer the proclamation of 
emancipation there is no need to point ot.” W. 












Free Negroes of the West Indies.—A meeting was 
held injLondon, Feb. 20th, Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., in the 
chair, te receive a report from Messrs. Underhill and 
Brown, a deputation sent to the West Indies by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society to inquire into the condition of 
the peasantry there. From a report in The London Daily 
News of Mr. Underhill’s remarks we copy as follows: 

“Mr. Underhill, having explvined that, in consequence of the 
conflicting statements made in this couutry as vo the condition 
of the West India colonies, as resulting from the abolition of 
slavery, he and his collearue had been depuied to make per- 
sonal inquiries as to the condition of Jamaica, and “ad in car- 
ryipg out their inquiries occupied many months, proceeded to 
state what they hud ascertained in the course of thcir mission. 
He admitted that Jamaica was not so prosperous as Trinidad, 
Barbadoes, and some other of the West India Islands, but denied 
that its interior position was owing to emancipation. Jamaica 
was yet in a transition state; its social arrasgements had been 
formed for the purpose of cultivation by slave labor, and the 
prejudices of the people were opposed tu making the necessary 
alterations. Those changes, however, were now in progress, a 
widde class of artisans and shopkeepers was springing up, aud 
there was every prospect of a rapid improvemeut. The ruin of 
the planters, of which so much has been said, was owing, not to 
emancipation, but extravagance aud mismanagement, by which 
the properties had become so hexvily incumbered that they could 
not be worked with profit. There was no deficiency of labor, as 
was proved not only by the large number of laborers as com- 
pared with the entire population, but by the fact that the rate of 
wages was not rising but falling. Amongst other causes he 
enumerated as having contributed to te difficulties of the sugar- 

zrowers Was the refusal of the Legislature to adopt the more 
iberal immigration laws which Barladoes acted upon imme- 
diwely after emancipation—and principally the competition of 
other sugar-growing countries when the sugar duties were 
equalized. He and his colleague had traveled through the 
island, but had never seen a singie estate which had been aban- 
dened for want of Jabor; but the fact was that the negro was 
now & competitor with the planter for his own labor, and noatu- 
rally served himself first. With regard to the negro peasant 
class, the beneficial effect of the act of emancipatioa was com- 
picte. They no doubt at first lett the estates in large numbers, 
but that was principally owing to the treatment they reccived 
from the old planters, who had now cither aied out or left the 
islund. He denied that the negroes of Jamaica were a lazy, in- 
dolent race; on the contrary, they were industrious and careful, 
and he added that, so far from their being mere squatters upda 
the land, which means mea sett)ing down upoa a place to which 
they had no title—a thing which was impossible in Jamaica— 
three-c'ghths of the cultivated land in the is!and had been ac- 
quised by their own industry since cmancination, and there was 
scarcely a famiiy that did not keep a horse or amule. The 
value of the land they had thus become possessed of was upwaiis 
of a miilion ster/ing, in addition to whieh they had built anil 
furpvishea comfortabie, and in seme instances very genteel 
houses. He estimated besides that there were not les 
sugar-miils—rude and smal! ones he admitted—poss 
worked by the negro peasantry, who were now actively engaged 
on their own account in the culture and manufacture of sugar. 
He added, too, that they were generaily a sober and moral ciass 
of peopie. He calcurated that the entire property in land, 
houses, horses, implements, clothes, savi» zs-banks deposits, (up- 
wards of £40,000,) and other articles was worth not jess than 
£2,300,C00, all acquired since emancipation. The exports of 
Jamaica averaged £1,057,000 por annum, chiefly produce raised 
by negroes, and he believed the produce of their industry alto- 
gether was about two miliions and a quarter, or two millions 
andahalf a year. The speaker quoted various statis:ics, and 
pornted ont the number of towns, villages, and markets which 
were springing up all ever the island, as marking the improved 
condition of the negro people; and as showing the religious 
feeling of these peope he stated that they had buil: 229 chapels, 
ond numbered 52.000 communicants, or about one-fourth of the 
entire community. All this progress had been mide without 
Covernment aid. and under a svstem of taxation by no means 
jayorable to the negro. He believed the tide of difficalty in 
Jamaica had turved, and there was every prozpect that its future 
vider freedom would be lar more prosperous than its past hal 
been under slavery.” 
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BREoee OF THE GresT HISTORIES, 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 








Hume, Gibbon, and Maranlay. 
In Duodecimo Volumes, Muslin, Forty Cents Each. 


{3F> The volumes sold separately, and sent, postage free, (for 
any distance in the United States under 3,000 miles,) on receipt 
of the money. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN Square, N. Y., 
Have Now Ready, 
Icrd Macaulay's Histcry of England. 


The History of England, from the Accession of James II. By 
TuOMAS BABINGTON MAcAvLaY. With an Original Portrait of 
the Author. 

IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Propecimo Epitron, Cowritets. With Portrait and elaborate 
Index. Printed on fine paper, muslin, 40 cents a volume ; sheep, 
60 cents a volume ; balf-calf, $1 25 a volume. 

{= The Fiith Volume contains a complete Index to the entire 
Work. 


Hume's History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julins Cesar to the 
Abdication ot James IL, 1685. By Davin Hume. A New Edi- 
tion, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements. To 
which is prefixed a Short Account of his Life, written by him- 
self. With a Portrait of the Author. 6 vols. 12mo, muslin, 
$2 40; sheep, $3 60; half-calf, $7 50, 


Gibbon’s Rome. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Rowan Empire. By 
Epwarkp Gipson. With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman and M. 
Guizot. With Maps and Engravings. A New Uheap Edition. 
Te which is added a Complete Index of the who'e Work, anda 
Portrait of the Author, 6 vols. 12mo, muslin, $2 40; sheep, 
$3 60; half-calf, $7 50. 


FINE OCTAVO EDITION 
or 


Lord Macaulay's History of England. 


Octavo Liprary Epition,*Compuete. With Portrait and elabo- 
rate Index , of indispensable value to a Library Edition. Printed 
on superfine paper, five volumes, Just ready. 





UsT PUBLISHED—A PAMPHLET GIVING 

e¥ an account of the discovery of the Makora Arabica by a 
Missionary while travelingin Arabia. 

Published for the benefit of those suffering from Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, and Colds. 

This pamphlet will be sent free to all who may desire it. Ad- 
dress or apply to LEEDS, GILMORE & CO., 
No. 61 Liberty street, N. ¥. 





The Early Physical | Degeneracy of 
American Peop!e. 


UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SCONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the abdve subject, the cause of Nerve 
ous Debility. Consumption, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment fer eure, It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on recaption of two 

-cent stamps. 
“i ‘ DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician te the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy. N. Y. 19-670 


MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 
H. WORCESTER'S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
F Cor. of Third avenue. 
or @ quarter of & century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by.all who have given them 


a thorough trial. The proprietor, by giving hia persenal atten- 
tion to the manufacture of each inetrementt in all its details, is 











enabled to guarantee superior excellence and in eve 
and reliability ry 











PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean aiways be 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $30 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 
purchase. Pianostuned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


STODDART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Warerooms, No. 506 Broadway, Opposite St 
Nicholas Hotel. 

Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, te be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 

— aT 


EDUCATION. 
\ meee INSTITUTE, 
LANESBORO’, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 
ALrert Totsan, (former Tutor in Ambherst College,) Principal. 
The Twelfth Semi-Annual session of this Se’ect Family School 
for Boys, commences Thursday, May 2d. The Principal invites 
the most thorough examination of his claims to public confi- 
dence. New York References: J. R. Spaulding. Esq., office of 


The World ; Milton St. John, Esq., No. 155 Broadway ; Kev. H. 
B. Smith, D.D., Professor in N. Y. Theological Seminary. 


EWARD INSTITUTE, FLORIDA, ORANGE 
co.,N Y., Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Fresident. Boarding- 
School for both sexes. For Circulars, address J, W. ROUND, 
A.M., Principal Mate Department, Miss M. E, HOTCHKISS, Prin- 
cipal Female Department. * 


ROVE AILL SEMINARY.—THE SUMMER 
Term of Mrs. M. W. Allen’s School for Young Ladies, in 
Great Barrington, Berkshire co., Mass., will commence May 7th, 
and continue twenty-one weeks. Circulars can be obtained by 
applying to the Principal. 








—- ee ne 














A GRADUATE OF WILLIAMS DESIRES A 
_ situation as Instructorin the Classics, French, Drawing, 
or Belles Lettres. He has some experience in teaching, acd can 
present satisfactory testimoniais. Address Box i3, Brookfield, 
Mass. 





THE WINCHESTER INSTITUTE, AN ENG- 

lish and Ciassice! Bearding-school for Boys, at Winchester 

Center, Ct., conducted by Rev. Ira Pettibone and sens, will 
commence its summer term on the Ist of May. 


OLDEN AILL FAMILY BOARDING. 
W SCHOOL-— Classical, French, aud Engiish—for Boys, lo- 
cated at Bridgeport, Ct, 
Term of Twenty-two Wecks commences Tuesday, April 30th. 
REV. G. B. DAY, MA., Principal. 


NOLDEN HiLL SUCMINARY 
A LADIES, Bridgeport, Ct. 
ren 


COOTERSTOWN| 84 

SEMINARY. | 22 Common English 14 Weeks. 

COOPERSTOWN, |Term opens April 12th. For Cata 
N. Y. | logues address R, C. FLACK, A.M. 








FOR YOUNG 
For Circulars addres: the 
MISS EMILY NELSON, 





PAYS BOARD AND 


W EST HAVEN FEMALE SEMINARY.—T'ITE 

Summer Term will commence on Thursday, April 25th. 
For Catalogues, address Mrs. S. E. W. ATWATER, West Havea, 
Ct 





oe AND CLASSICAL 
GYMNASIUM, 
FarwinGcron, ConNBCTICUT. 
The first term of this Scuoot FoR Bors begius Wednesday, May 
Ist. For Circulars address the Principal, 
AUSTIN HART, A.M. 


HE PRESCOTT SEMINARY—BOARDING 
and Pay School for Young Ladies—will reopen, in Yonkers, 

for the Summer Session, on the first of May next. Circulars 
may be obtained of G. Woodman & Co., School Agency, No. 5y6 
sroadway. or by addressing MRS. ELIZA 8. SHAW, Principal. 
Yonkers, Westchester co., N. Y 











RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR AN ACCOM. 
PLISHED TEACHER.—The undersigned, intending to 
relinquish teaching in June, will seil his house, built by himself, 
with school and recitation-rooms attached, the turniture, school- 
library of 2,500 volumes, philosophical apparatus, maps, (a very 
superior collection, mostly imported.) with the good-will of the 
school, established in 1834, and now in as flourishing a condition 
asever. A more particular account is not necessary, as no one 
would or should take it without personal examination and 
minute inguiries. Price $14,000, one-half of which may remain 
on mortgnge. No one need apply whocannot give the best refer- 
ences as to character, scholarship, manners, and aptness in 
teaching. Address Box 581, Philadelphia, Pennsylvauia 
CHARLES DEXTER CLEVELAND, 








INSURANCE. 





‘ 


SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
NE I ss vn isscsesxvccescnetascdentee $500,000 00 
Surplus, February 1, isG1............. 126.073 67 
SS ccuniackkcee sian eo sieew. ones oe. $626,073 67 


PolicyeHolders receive three-feurths of the Net 
Profits without incurring any Liabilities whatever. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. _ 


JANUARY 1, 1861. 


VHE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROEF- 
its without incurring any Liability whatever. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE No. 18 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











STOCK CAPITAL, (ai! paid in and se- 


curely invested,)..............00004- nkbeas $500,000 00 
ASSETS, January 1, 1661 ...............- 1,024,752 28 
LIABILITIES, January !, 1661......... 29,467 35 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, 
Leases, and other Insurable Property, against Fire, at the Low- 
est Rates consistent with security, and divides annually Three- 
fourths of the net profits of the business to holders of its Policies, 
for which Scrip, bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, is 
issued, redeemable when the fund thus accumulated ghall have 
reached the sum of $500,000, 





First Division to Policy-Holders, July, 1857....... 3344 per cent, 
Secord " « Ra scsees 50 " 
Third " " S Pe... .0. SP " 
Fourth . 8 S Bical 45 " 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


cy Seer Firm of A, A. Low & Brother. 

Wiiiam V. Brapy.... 

THOMAS TILESTON ..... (Pres. Phoenix B’k) Spofford, Tileston & Ce, 
GronrGF GaIswoLp ....Firm of N. L. & G. Griswold. 

Jamrs FEEELAND... .. " Freeland, Squires & “o. 


Wa. &. Camr......0. “ Cary, Howard, Sanger & Co. 
L. H. Bricguam....... " Brigham & Parsons, 
Samve. D. Barcocg... "Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
Avee.ius B. Hu.... “ 8B. A. Fahnestock, Hull & Co, 
A. STUDWELL ......... " A. Studwell & Co, 

Joun H. EaRug....... “"  $mallwood, Earle & Co, 
Cuas. M. CONNOLLY... * Chas. M. Connolly & Co, 
Wituram H. SWan..... “ Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
Danie W. TELLER.... " Galwey, Casado & Teller, 
SHEPPARD GANDY..... e "Robert & Williams, 

Po gs eee 

Cuar_es H. Boots .... “ Booth & Tuttle. 

Wks Me VA. cccecce eo 

Tuomas SMULL....... e " Thomas Smul! & Sons, 
James A. EpGar...... “ Booth & Edgar. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE.. " Moses Taylor & Co, 

Hrram BARNEY....... "Barney, Butler & Parsons, 
Witson G. Hunt ..... “" Wilson G. Hunt & Co. 
BRADISH JOHNSON....0 " Wm. M. Johnson's Son. 
THOMAS FRASER...... ° " Thomas Fraser & Brother. 
8. B. CuitteNnDEN....- S. B. Chittenden & Co. 
Joun CASWELL......- ° John Caswell & Co. 


Epsunp M. YounG.... " 
WELLINGTON CLAPP ... " 
LycurGus EpGERTON.. " 


Young, Shultz & Co. 
Clapp & Kent. 
L. Edgerton, Rogers & Hatoh. 


CHARLES LAMSON..... "  (C.H. Marshall & Co. 
Jonn D. Marrs ......- " D. & A. Dows & Co. 
Henry C. Bowen..... “ Bowen, Holmes & Co. 
Wu. M. Rrowarps..... "Richards, Haight & Co. 
Gro. S. STEPHENSON... " Geo. S. Stephenson & Ce, 
Joun B. Wricut..... ° “ Wright & Rawson. 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER.... “Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Gane. W.. BAM. 0 2000 "Geo. W. Lane & Co. 
Rost. H. Hawrorn... “Adams & Hawthorn. 
Horace B. CLAFun.... "Claflin, Mellen & Co. 


D. H. ARNOLD.. ......(President of Mercantile Bank.) 
J. H. RANSOM......... -Firm of J. H. Ransom & Co, 


JosrrH BAtTEL....... 


Egleston, Battell & Co. 
Ross. H. McCurpr.... “ 


late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
_C¥RUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
AGENCY No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Accumulated Fand........ steeceesecee.$59912,558 50 
Paid out for Dividends Declared.... 1,484,869 18 


The Company was organined in 1845, upon the mutual 
——. Tt now possesses more assets for Its liabilities than any 
ether Life Insurance eompany in this ar DIVIDENDS are 





STATEMENT OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
40 WALL STREET, 
For the Year 1560. 
Assets, Ist January, 1860.............- $576,664 94 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium and Charge for Policies....... $203,621 20 
Interests and Rents 


NO. 


241,274 60 


$817,039 54 | 
: DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death $52,085 00 


Endowment and other Policies Pur- 





EE SEE RS EES 16,064 40 
Dividends and Profits paid with Claims. 6,299 59 
Commissions, Physicians’ Fees, Taxes, 
Reinsurance................ Ph a pe 20,136 39 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing, 
RI a cicevascensdstAeeesaunns 19,872 02 
ASSETS $116,457 40 
Cach in U. S. Trust Co., and on call..... $25,000 00 
Cash in Manhattan Bank.......... eocse §«=—63,.0238 SB 
Cash in Bank of America.......... waren 256 58 ’ 
Cash in Country Banks................- 451 48 
United States Treasury Notes........... 12,746 19 
New York City Bonds................-- 20,536 66 
Brooklyn City Bonds...............-.6+ 33,990 00 
Bonds and Mortgages..........,. piuu soe 475.550 00 
Real Estate in Brooklyn................ 8,560 90 
Interest and Rents Receivabie.......... 6,293 36 
BMGES GR TUNIS oo occ ccccccccsccc. ens 44.521 09 
RE OT Pee es reer 19,245 97 
Deferred Premiums of i660............. 50,406 38 
Asects, lot January, JOB1...... 0.000 cccccscc0000% $701,462 14 
$817,939 54 


There are no losses due and unpaid ; no claims in dispute, 
A!) other losses, known or reported, amount to $13,000, 


Whole number of Policies issued in 1860. 1,039 
Whole number of Policies issued since 

I in sisceccrcicsncsecove 8,551 
DIRECTORS: 


Joseph B. Collins, 
Edward 5. Ciark, 
James Marsh, 
John J, Pheips, 


Snepherd Knapp, 
James Suydam, Isaac N, Phelps, 
Charies E. Biil, Joha J. Cisco, 
Thomas C. Doremus, Clinton Cilbert, 
Isaac A. Storm, Jacob Harsen, John A. Luqueet, 
William B, Boles, Josiah Rich, Hanson K. Corning, 
Charlies M. Connoily, John C. Baldwin, B. F. Wheelwright, 
Edward Minturn, Wilsou G. liunt, Augustus H. Ward, 
Dan H. Arnold, Jawes Gallatin, Wash. &. Vermitye, 
Hermann Ge'pcke, William Tucker, Jere. P. Robinson. 


Luther Bradish, 





Medical Examiner. 


Actuary, 
James W. G, Clements, M.D. N.G. Dg Groor. 
General Agents: 


J. B. Gates, for the state of New York. 
OxkEN E. Moore of Chicago, for [lingis, 


Prospectus, with rates for insurances. endowments, etc., may 
be had gratis on application at the office, No. 40 Wall street 
The next triennial division of profits will be made 4th of March, 


1862. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 
J : EAD Er E, Sec retary. 


OFFICER OF THE 
ATLANTIC . 
INSURANCH COMPANY. 


Jan. 26, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 180. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 





MUTUAL 


Jan., 1660, to 3ist Dec., 1860................000. $4,602,725 77 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

BBs iccess iacnawagnen (eusdiaeden bene ereke « 1,412,706 11 
Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $6,015,425 88 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1860, te 
I NN III 600 v0 0siard40ddseecoenanoead $4,541,135 59 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 609,212 83 
The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New Yerk Stock, City, 





UN, GE GUE TION 5s oo nines cisicceons $2,665,578 42 
Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 
I sik.05-cadacs bicsiwolwhn enkaachioowins sie 1,190,152 05 
IID sai acite a hha ohn cia cei ainiwee wedi ale 200,000 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 
and other claims dve the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............. . 2,378,416 84 
ER RE er eer ee 106,154 67 
Total Amount of Assets.............ccceeeeeee $6,646,292 10 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the hoiders thereof, or their lega! representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of i559 will be redeemed and paid to the ho!ders thereoé, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed, 

Adividead of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Conrpany, for tie yeagending 21st 
December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


The prefits of the Company, ascertained from ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 





Certificates were issued, amount to............... $10,278,560 
Additiona! profits from ist January, 1860, to Ist - 

PN PEN S5.5 645: chee kdesentaaeasadeuecde e 1,574,000 

Total profits for 1836 years............scesceeee $11,852,560 


The Cortificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed 


by cash 7,655,310 


—_———= 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist 
EE <x: sok adviddvtnakad coe bebeedes + $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEEJ. 
Royai Pheips, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Piliot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Danie! S. Miller, 
8S. T. Nicoll, 
Joshua J, Henry, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
Pavid Lane. 
James Bryce, 
Wim. sturgis, Jr. 
Henry K. Bogert, 


Joha D. Jones, 
Ubaries Dennis, 
W.H. HH. Moore, 
Thomas Tileston, 
Heury Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charies fl. Russeil, 
Lowell Holbrook 
iiobert C. Goodhue, 
P, A. Hargous, 
bieyer Gans, 


Dennis Perkins, 
Jovevh Garilard,Jr., 
Wiviam Wood, 

J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grianeil, 
C. A. Aland, 

Watts Sherman, 
Edward R, bel, 

E. E. Morgan, 

B. |. Howiand, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 


Edward H. Gililan, A. A. Low, Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 
William E. Dodge, 
JOHN 0. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. BH. A. MOORE. 24 Vice-President 


__MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
BUCKEYE PREMIUM 
 MOWE 


’ 


With Flexible Folding Bar. 


The ONLY MACHINE WHICH COMBINES ALL THE REQUL 
SITES of a FERFECT MOWER. Farmers wishing to avoid dis- 
appoiatment, must give their orders early in the season. Cir- 
culars, With full description and testimonials, forwarded by mail, 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Poughkeepsie, N Y., and Worcester, Mass. 
SOLE WAREHOUSE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 165 Greenwich st., near Cortlandt, 


GREAT BARGAINS 
JEWELRY. 


The subscriber having beea appointed Agent by five of the 
largest manufacturing Jewelry establishments in this coantry, 
having immense stocks on hand which they are determin=d re 
redug@e at avy sacrifice, be is now seiling their solid Go'd and 
Gold-plated Jeweiry. for the mext sixty days: at an immen: re- 
duction. The subscriber, having been in the Jeweiry business 
here for the past Zwen y five Years, the public can depend on 
every article being preciseivy as represenied in every res ect. 
The goods are all well made, and wi'i give entire satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Mosaic, Lava, Coral, etc , Ear-rings and Pins, $5 a set ; usval 
price $12, 

Jet, Coid Stone, Garnet, and Enamel Ear-Rings and Pins, $4 a 
set ; usual price $10. 

Turquoise, Carbuncie, Mosaic, and Lava Kar-Rings and Pins, 
$3 a set ; usual price $8. 

Mosaic, Lava, Carbuncle, Garnet, eic., Ear-Rings and Pins, $2 
a@set ; usual price $6, 

Coral, Enameled, Carbuncie, Lava, etc., Ear-Rings and Pins, 
$i & set; usual price $5. 

Oval Band Bracelets, $2 each ; usual price $5. 

Oval band Braceiets, $1 each ; usual price $4. 

Richly Engraved and Uhazed Flat Band Bracelets, $2 each ; 
usual price $6. 

Engraved and Chased Flat Band Bracelets, $1 each; usual 
price $4, 

Chain Bracelets, $2 each ; usual price $3. 

Chain Bracelets, $1 each ; usual price $4, 

Goyx Studs and Sleeve-Butcons, $1 a set ; . a! price $4. 

a Enamel, and Corai sleeve-Butions, $i a set; usval 
price $4, 

Misses’ Neckiaces, Coral, Garnet, etc..$1 each ; usual price $4. 

Children’s Corai Armiets. 50 cents each; usual price $1 54, 

Children’s « oral Necklaces, 50 cents each ; usual price $1 50. 

Ladies’ Chatelaine Uhains and Pins. $2 each ; usual price $6, 

Gentlemen’s Vesi-Chains, $1 each; usual price $5. 

Lockets for Daguerreotypes or Hair, $i each; usual price $5, 

Gentlemen's Seal-Rings, $2 €ach; usual price $6, 

Ladies’ Kings with Sets, $} each; usual price $3, 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings, $2 a pair; usua' price $6 

Ladies’ Ear-Rings. $1 a pair ; usua’ price $4. 
we Sleeve- Buttons, 50 cents to $1 a set; usual price $1 50 

Gentlemen’s Sleeve-Buttons, 50 cents to $1 each; usual price 
$1. 50 to $s, 

Gent emen’s Studs, 25 cents te $1 a set ; usual price $1 to $3. 

Real Jet Braceiets, $1 each: usual! price $3. 

-_— s Finger-Rings, 25 cents to $1 each; usual price $1 
en Scari-Pins, 50 cents to $1 50 each; usual price $2 


Ladies’ Real Jet-Pins, $1 each ; ustal price $3. 

Ladies’ Reai Jet Ear-Rings, $1 9 pair; usuai price $8. 

also, Gold Pens and Pencils, Toothvicks, Watch-Keys, Belt- 
Buckles, Chain-Pins, Crosses, Steel Belt-Clasps, ete., ete. 

Goous sent by mail or express to al! parts of the United States 
and Canada, free of cost. GEORGE C. ALLEN, 

Agent for the Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 415 Brosdway, one door below Caual street. 


pur JAPANESE OR MONSTER CORN.—EACH 
ca dame aa fem ~ to = rows—lengthwise. Yields 100 —— 

cre. e¢ packa 0 ec % ; 'e Rk 
DUFF, Murray, Welle Co, Indiana, 


Q TAINED GLASS FOR —— 














y call attention to his New 
for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 602-855 


OME FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVBLAND, 
H — EB 5 








Rent Ge Gea obs Fone 
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ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM AS THE 

freatest combination of LIVING WONDERS and CURI- 
OSITIES ever seen together at any price. much less for the sum 
of 25 cents. It embraces: 
gee Aks which perform all sorts of amusing tricks; they 
SING, DANUE, TUKN SOMERSAULTA, piay the SOLDIER, the 
DRUNKAKD, the ROWDY POLITICIAN. ete. The MAMMOTH 
BFAR, SAMSON, SEA LION, WHATISIT? ALBINO FAMILY 
from Madagascar, AZ'EO CHILEREN, DEN OF MONSCER 
§> AKEs, AQUARIAL GARDEN, BEARDED LADY, LILIPG- 
TIAN QUEEN, DOUBLE-VOICED VOCALIST, 850,000 Curioai- 


ties. 

ELEGANT nya CHASTE yy ey PERFORMANCES 
every alernoon and evening, and yet the price of ion i 
oniy 25 Cents. _ Children under ten is — inenmanaes 
ASTOUNDING PRICES FOR CHINA, GLASS, 

ETC., FOR CASH, 

WE HAVE ON HAND LARGE QUANTITIES OF CHINA, 
GLASSWARE, and other goods, with rich and desirable articles 
of recent importation, which we offer for sale 

FOR CASH. 


Examine these prices : 
FRENCH CHINA DINING PLATES of good quality for $1 
x doten. 
PREACH CHINA BREAKFAST PLATES for 85 cents ; THA 
PLATES 75 cents per dozen. 
FRENCH CHINA DINING SERVICES, 226 pieces for $22. 
FRENCH CHINA TEA SERVICES. 4 pieces for $3. 
FRENCH DECORATED TEA SERVICES, 44 pieces, $6 25. 
AND ALL OTHER GOODS IN PROPORTION. 


SELVER PLATED TEA SETS, 6 pieces for......- «815 00 
" e CASTURS, 5 botties, cut glass..... . 300 
pe be CAKE BASKETS........---+-+++ - 3% 
bd . DESSERT FORKS, per dozen...... 275 
8 « TABLE FORKS, per dozen...... -. 325 
" " TABLE SPOONS, per dozen...... . 275 
vs ' TEA SPOONS, per dozen...... joccs 1 
FRENCH GHINA SOUP TUREENS, each............. i175 
® « COVERED DISHES, each.......-. - . 70 
CUT GLASS GOBLETS, the dozen................000 1 4% 
IVORY-HANPLED TEA KNIVES, tne dozen......... 3 50 
IVOKY-HANDLED TEA KNIVES, fair quality....... 3 00 
IRON STONE CHINA DINNER PLATES, the dozen.. 87 


One dozen each cutglass GOBLETS, CHAWPAGNE and 
WINE GLASSES, aod pair cut-glass DECANTERS, 38 pieces, 
for 4 50, 

(me dozen each superior quality ivory-handied TABLE and 
PESSEST KNIVES, CARVER, FORK, and STEEL, 27 pieces, 
$0 50; tair quality, $8 50. 

Govds warked in piain figures. Orders by letter carefully ex- 
ecuted. 

Ali Jots over $5 delivered free of charge in New York and Jee- 
sey City. OVINGTON BROTHERS, 

Nos. 258 and 240 Fuitoa street, Brooklyn. 








SPE tae 


WATCHES ! WATCHES ! WATCHES | 
PERFECT TIME-EEEPERS, AT LOW PRICES, 
At the Qld Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME 4ATREERF 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 


(Fosweaty wirs axa Successors to Jackson & Many. 
We are selling more watches than ever before, Our stocs 
amg every variety suiteabie for Gentiemen, Luaies, Lads, aa 
ayes. 
NONE BOT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD, GO 
€ would also invite special attention to our large sivok & 
fime Jeweiry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silvee 
Piated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
ond offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Wedding aud Vis 
iting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mail. 


OR BILIOUsS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKK 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Bold by all Drirgists, and at the Principal Office, Ne. 20¢ 
BROADWAY. an 616-667 


MISSOURI FARMS! — 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph R. B. Co. 


Offer for sale over 500,000 acres in Northern M‘ssouri of the 
finest Prairie and Timber 


Farming Lands in the West. 


in lots to suit purchasers, at low prices, on the leng credit of teo 
years, at 5 per cent. interest. 

Pamphlets, Circulars, and Maps, giving fail and reliable im- 
formation on the Climate, and its healthfulaess, Soil, Water, 
Timber, Coal, Reck, Productions, Markets, etc., can be had 
gratuiteusly on application by letter or otherwise tu 


GEO. 8S. HARRIS, Eastern Land Agent, 
No. 40 State st., Boston, Mass., or te 
JOSIAH TUNT, Laud Comamiissiouer 
Of the H. and St. J. R. R., Hanaibel, Mo. 


—_ 


(= I also continue as Agent of the 
New England Colony to Hissouri, 


and will furnish ali desired information of this promising enter- 


ise. Address 
iia GEO. S. HARRIS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


J. G RETITHER'S 
GABINET AND UPHOLSTERY, WAREHOUSE, 
FULTON AY., COR, OF NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


(N.B.—Late Manatactarer for over Fourteen Years for % 
BROOKS.) 


&< this Estabiish ment, the oldest in the city, having maar 
factured for over Sixicen yefirs, may be found ome of the finer 
eviiections oi) “ich Cabine: end Upholsiered Goods, of the newee 
and most dezirah'e pavierne of apy house im this city or Ne» 
York. 

Aliso, & .arge ‘ot of Tambour, App.ication, and Nottinghns 
i.ace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Musiin Curtains, Cornicer 
Shades, eftc,. ete 

N.B.—! woaid beg leave t return my thanks & my iriends to 
iheir former patronage, and respectiully soci: @ continuauce 
the same. ass ring them ‘tha. every effort qill be made un cy» 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G,. REITHE? 
TEAS, GROCERIES 

RD ¢ Cs & ’ 

ad Provisions 

an rovislons. 
t be CHEAPEST STORE (tN THE WHOXLD! 
25 per cent. saved, The Greatest Bargzins ever offered tc 
the public in New York. $100,000 werth of Groceries, Vines 
Teas, Flour, and Provisions, are now being seid at Auctien 

Prices, at the great CANTON TEA WAKEHOUSE 

These are Facts' Facts'! Facts''' and no humbug—to ehich 
thousands can testify. Give me a call, and gen alse will be sat 
istied that (his is the place to buy yeur wivter stuck of Teas 
Floor —$5, £6, 86 50,—Groceries, and Provisions. Come one 
and all, creat and small. Consult your own interests, and bug 
your goods from THOMAS BR. AGNE'Y, 

No, 200 Greenwich st. and Ne, 89 Murray st.. N. ¥. 

(ee Goods delivered free in the City. 


- 
N. 8. Griffin & Bros., 
DENTiST SB, 
Ne. 276 Grand «t., (North Side,) 
(Two doors trom Nortolk,) 
NEW YORK, 
No. Hy (uliou strect, opposite Clinten, Breekiya. 
927-852 
Sige aig CURE OF HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
@ —DPr. Ss. N, MAKSH, of the we!l-kuows house oB MARS2 
& CO., No 2 Vesey street, Astor House, opposite St. Panis 
church, Cevoies special atvention to the Surgical adaptetion of 
his Radical Cure ‘iruss, Also, a large assor:ment of Silex and 
Lisle thread Flastic Stockings, tor varicose veins, Fema'e Sup 
porters, Shon der Braces, improved Suspensory Bandages, and 
lnstroments for Physical De'ermit'es. A lady in attendance. 


LELIN@IS CUAL AND FARM LANDs.—PEK- 
SONS secking safe and profitable investments wi'l receive 
valuable informaflon by applying by !etter or in person to 
A. CAMPBELL, 
La Salle, (ilinois, 


Fitch & Day, 


SATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUPACTURERS, 
NO. 141 NASSAU AND 8 BEEKMAN ST,, 


NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


























JONAS BROOK & BRO'’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL GOLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
Yor Sewing-Machines, 


is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort 
mept constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, in 
cases of 300 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers 
Agea 
_ WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


W EST TROY BELL-FOUNDERY, 
[Established in 1826.} 


The Subscribers manufacture and have con- 
atantly for sale at their old-estabiished Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, !.ocom rtives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap 
proved and substantial manner with their 
Ma new Patented Yoke and other improved 
ba Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
5 For information in regard to Keys, Dimen- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, ete., send for a circular. Addres¢ 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 


UNtON DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 


@ 
No. 429 CANAL, cor. of VARICK STREET. 
Open daily from 10 A. m. to 2, and from 5 to 7 P. M. 
Deposits from 10 cents to $5,000 received. Six per cent. inter- 
est aliowed on sums of $500 and under, and 5 per cent. on larger 
sums. This Bank has received on deposit $470,156 80 during the 



















past 22 months. Deposits made befo: 1 20th will bear 
ipterest.as from Ist wt April ye ¥. Y¥. AGH wou tr, 
Gagvnzg 8. Cusrin, Secretary, President. 








—— ) 


4 + 
English Carpeting 
ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS, 
fer Spring Sales of 1861, 
At the lowest market prices, at 
J. HYATT’S 
Carpet Emporium, 
No. 210 Bowery. 
Housekeepers will de well to cail and examine, 


Hard Times Made Easy!! 


GOOD NEWS 
For the Unemployed ! 


— 


One Thousand Chances to Make Money 


One Million Dollars’ Worth of Watches, 
Jewelry, and Silver-Plated Ware 
te be disposed of on an 





ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL PLANs 


2,500 Agents Wanted !!! 


All persons desirous ef securing an Agency in this 


New Enterprise 


sheuld send or the’: mames at once, (inclosing a Three-ecomt 
stamp to pay postace.) and receive by return of mail 4 Premiv 
Catalogue containing 


Our Inducements, 


which afford a rare chance to make moncy without risk, together 
with 

FULL PARTICELARS 
reiative to this 


Novel Plan. 


To insure prompt and satisfactory dealings, direct all ordors te 


GECKGE G. EVANS, 


NO, 439 CHESTNUT STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Concentrated Leaven 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Bte., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 








Proprictors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA 8f., BOSTON. 





Cencentrated Leaven 
Ie the result of careful chemical researcu. Baeap of all kinds, 
made by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has am 
agreeable natura! taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois- 
ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepera- 
tien for the oven need not exceed ten minutes. 





Seo Directions im each Package for making Break- 
fast and Tea Kolis; Loaf Bread; Brown Bread ; Buckwheat 
Cakes ; Sponge Cake; Corn Cake ; up Cake ; Ladies’ Cake; 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Caké; 
Graham Bread ; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Oham- 
bers-street Cake ; Sponge Cake; Jumbles; Election Cake, 
Soft Sugar Ginger Bread; Harti Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sil- 
ver Cake ; Doughauts; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake ; Gol 
Cake ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; aud every variety of 
Pestry. 

For gale by all the principal druggists and grocers. 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 


__No. 189 Pearl Street, New York. — 


‘WATER, 


CONSTITUTION 


THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR DIABETES. 

THE CURATIVE PROPERTIES of this Medicine direct them- 
selves entirely to the Organs of Secretion, and by so altering the 
Stomach and Liver, that the starchy principle of the Food is not 
converted into sugar so long as the System is under the influeace 
of the 

CONSTITUTION WATER: 
which gives these organs time te recover their healthy tone and 
vigor. We are able to state that the Constitution Water hag 
cured every case of DIABETES in which it has been given. 
Irritation of the Neck of the Bindder and 
Inflammation of the Kidneys. 

For these diseases it is truly a sovereign remedy, and too muck 
cannot be said in its praise. A single dose has been known 60 
relieve the most urgent symptoms: TRY IT, WE BEG OF YoU, ia 
these cases, and you will ever give your praise to 

CONSTITUTION WATER. 
Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bindder, Retenties 
ef Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Steme 
in the Bilndder, Calculus; Gravel, Bricke 

Dust Deposit, and Mucous or 
Mitky Discharges. 

Drseaers all occurring from ove and the same cause will be 
entirely cured by the Constitution Water. 

There is np class of diseases that produce such exhausting 
effects upen the human constitution as Diabetes and disease of 
the Kidneys and Bladder, and, through a false modesty, thay 
are pegiected until they are so far advanced as to be beyond the 
contro! of ordinary remedies. and in a majority of cases, little eam 
be done by the physicians, and we present the 

CONSTITUTION WATER 
to the pablie with the conviction tlrat it has no eqaal in relieving 
the class of diseases for which it has been found so eminently 
successful in curing ; and we trast that we shali be rewarded for 
our efierts in placing so va'uable a remedy in a form to meet the 
requirements of patient and physician. 

For sa'e by all Druggist®. Price $1, 

WM. H. GREGG & Co., Proprictors. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, Genoral Ageut 
No. 46 Cliff street, New York. 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


ano 





UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Nes. 127 AND i29 FULTON STREET, 


BROOELYN, 


The subscribers invite aivention to their exteusive stock ad 
PARLOR, LIBRAK Ys, VINING-KGOOM, and BED 
BOCM FURNITURE,—aiso 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL« 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices whick 
will enabie them to compete with any similar establishment im 
New York. 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Deaiers, Planters, aad 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guane or fertilizer ewe 
imported or manufactured im this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORE, FROM 


D JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN Tem 
BAKERS 1oUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 








JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
New Youk, 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many ef our prominené 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) @ large per-centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOG« 
PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yiciding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially en- 
riching the seil. It can be freely used without danger of buen- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming im contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as,enpe- 
rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
te,) or panrphlets containing full particalars of analysis and test, 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 
D* MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AND 
CATARRH SNUFF 

Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty- 

five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 

the CaTARRB, COLD IN DHE Hep, the Hsapacag, and all Carages- 

aL ArrgcTions. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 

glands, and gives a healthy action te the parts affected, Ae 
Ww of 





simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS, BO 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 


New Haven Water-Cure. 


FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 








J. Pe PHILLIPS, M.D., 
NEW HAVEN, OT. 





a s 


citizens move in the matter? 


8 
Editors’ Book Table. 


Tae Lire or Wii Scoressy, M.A., D.D.,etc. By 
his Nephew, R. B. Scoresby Jackson. London: T. Nel- 
son & Sons.—Honorable as is the name of Dr. Scoresby 
upon the records of physical science—and in the investi- 
gation of magnetic phenomena and the temperature and 
currents of the ecean he has had few superiors—yet his 
highest encomium will ever be, that he abandoned a lu- 
crative occupation and a life of scientific distinction, and 
at anage when most men seek an establishment, devoted 
himself assiduously to the work of preparation for the 
ministry, and then both as chaplain to seamen aml as 
preacher in various parishes, gave the prime of his life to 
the labors of the Gospel. His name is known from the 
Arctic to Australia, in connection with magnetic re- 
searehes ; his improvements in the adjustment of the 
compass have received the approval of the Admiralty ; 
scientific and literary bodies in America have united with 
those of Europe to do him honor; but better than all is 
the approbation he has already received from the Master, 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” Such 2 life is 
full of instruction and honorable incentive to the young, 
and of grateful encouragement to the disciples of Christ. 
It is of special value as illustrating the combination of 
high scientific attainments with humble, practical piety. 

Nelson & Sons have now a branch house at No. 137 
Grand street in this city. The same house have just 
published several volumes of special interest for children 
and youth. Of these we can mention but one to-day— 

THe Cupren’s Cuuren at Home. By Rev. John 
Edmond of Islington, London.—This consists of a series 
of short, simple sermons. chiefly upon Bible narratives 
end incidents, adapted to interest children, and present- 
ing truth in a winning and yet solemn and earnest way. 
Fach sermon is accompanied with a Scripture lesson and 
an appropriate prayer and hymn. The book will be very 
useful in families that are resmete from church, or for 
unoccupied parts of the Sabbath. 


Looking in at Randelph’s the other day, we were 
pleased to find upon his table two recent volumes froin 
the press of T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, which we had 
already noted from the English book-lists to be procured. 
These are (1) the notes of Vinxgr’s LEcruRES ON FRENCH 
LirERATuRE, covering the period from the middle of the 
XVIIth to the close of the X VIIIth century, and embrac- 
ing almost every school of religion and phase of phiioso- 
phy represented in the literature of France during that 
period. Aithough Vinet’s lectures were not fully 
written out, yet the notes of his pupils were zmple 
enough to form the basis of a complete report. ‘The 
views of a mind so acute and discriminating will atiract 
the attention of literary men, while at the same time the 
volume has a poy ular cast which adapts it to the general 
reader. 

(2) Zwincie; a LIFE OF THE RerormeEr, with some no- 
tices of histime and contemporaries. By R. Christoffe!.— 
While this is in form a biography of Zwingle, it is really 
a vivid, almost photographic history of the Reformation 
itself. Zwingle’s arguments for the syimbolical character 
of the Lord’s Supper, have never been surpassed in clear- 
ness, force, and pungency. His plea for Christian rights 
would be pertinent in our Sonthern Confederacy, 

We are surprised at the cheapness of these two vol- 
umes—each a large octavo, offered by Mr. Randolph for 
seventy cents. 


PRINCIPLES OF Prysics on Natura Puiirosopny. By 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr., Professor in Yale College. Phil- 
adelphia : Peck & Bliss.—We are not surprised that a 
second edition of Prof. Silliman’s Philosophy has been 
called for within less than two years. It has been wide- 
ly approved by professors and teachers of high scientific 
standing, and is admirably adapted for a text-book in 
higher schools and colleges. Prof. Silliman has thor- 
oughly revised the work for this edition, adapting it 
more completely to its, original design. The volume is 
purposely and beautifully illustrated, and is accompanied 
with copious indexes and tables. 


Rirrer’s Liprary.—On the sixth of May proximo, 


and intellectual improvement, making it a pena! -of- 
fense to teach them to read? 
Do you mean to have us understand and believe 
that this arrangement is nationalized by the Federal 
Constitution ; that if a slave has escaped frem Geor- 
gia into Massachusetts, and the master upon reclaim- 
ing him and carrying him back finds that in the 
meantime some kind soul ha¢ taught the fugitive to 
read the Bible, the Constitution has been violated ; 
and that the Federal Government, in legislating for 
the territories, is bound to take care that all slaves 
brought into the territories shall be kept in such ig- 
norance as Will make them incapable of freedom ? 
IV. Is that arrangement righteous which sets up 
between parents and their children the right of the 
master’s ownership as paramount to all the mutual 
rights and duties which God, by the ordinance of na- 
ture, has established in the family; which makes the 
mere will of the owner, to the slave-child, a higher 
and more sacred thing than the impulse of nature 
and the law of God bidding him henor his father and 
his mother; which annihilates, for the owner's sake, 
the right of the father in his own offspring, and the 
right of the mother in the child of her maternal agony ; 
and which degrades into merchandise, bred for sale 
and transpextation, thousands of thousands of beings 
created in the image of God ? 
Do you mean to have us understand and believe 
that this arrangement is recognized and made sacred 
by the Federal Constitution, so that we in the free 
states have lost our natural human right to denounce 
it as abrogating the clearest laws of nature and out- 
raging all decency and justice ; and that the Federal 
Government is bound by the Constitution to take care 
that this arrangement shall have unlimited force and 
scope in all the territories ? 
Should any of the language which I have used in 
describing what we in the free states understand to be 
the subject-matter of “tie national controversy,” 
seem to you unwarrantably strong, I beg leave to say 
in explanation, that the strongest words which I have 
used are the very words which a Southern manof the 
highest positien and character, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, himself at this hour (if I mistake not) the owner 
of slaves, employs ix answering the question, “What | 
is slavery as it exists among us?” 4 
When I began to write this letter, my thought was 
that I would send it to The Journai of Cominerce tor 
publication. But as I have no claim on that journal, 
and arn unwilling to annoy its editors with any request 
for a favor which they might be unwilling to grant, I 
have concluded to ask the cditors of The Independent 
to publish what I have written. And if you see fit to 
answer these qrestions in any moderate compass, I 
hope they will be kind enough, also, to publish your | 
reply. 
Respectfully, your friend and brother, long ago, 

L. B. 
Connceticut, April 2, 1801. 





A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF MR. SPUR- 
GEON. 


BY JUSTIN PERKINS, D.D. 


Mr. Spurgeon was in Glasgow during the week I 
spent there, and I embraced ihe opportunity to go and 
hear hin. I was in almost every respect favorably 
impressed. Jn person he is short and rather thick, 
with a large head, thick lips, broad mouth, and an 
open, intelligent countenance. Aftera graphie expo- 
sition of the forty-fifth Psalm, of twenty minutes, 
followed by a very earnest, pertinent prayer, he an- 
nounced as his text Eph. iii. 19—“To know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge :’’—remark- 
ing, that he had preached from that text scores of 


at T. O. Weigel’s auction store in Leipzig, will be soid times, and hoped to preach from it hundreds of times 


the library of the late Dr. Cari Ritter of Berlin. The cat- 
alogue contains some 58,000 distinct works, the greater 
part in the line of Ritter’s favorite study. A separate 
catalogue of the maps is promised for an early day. The 
entire collection of maps,and charts—probably the most 
valuable in the world—ought to be secured for the Amer- 
ican Geographical and Statistical Society. Will not our 


Bacon.—Mr. E. Frenci, at No. 53 Cedar street, has 
the agency for New York of the superb library edition of 
Bacon’s works now in course of publication from the 
press of Brown & Taccarp, Boston. Vol. XV. has just 
been issued, completing the “Literary and Professional 
Works.” These, which fill five volumes of the present 
edition, though numerically at the close of the series, 
are first in order of publication. Some of the great law 
papers and arguments embodied in this volume, will be 
studied with fresh interest by those who have just read 
Mr. Dixon’s twminous exposition of their bearing upon 
Bacon’s personal influence and official promotion, 


PicToRIAL Concordance To THE Hoty Scriptures 
oF THE OLD AND New Testaments. With chronolosgi- 
cal tables showing what year before or after Christ each 
event happened. By John Brown. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill—Though Brown’s Concordance 
falls far behind Cruden’s in thoroughness and minute- 
ness, it is quite convenient for ordinary purposes ot ref- 
erence in the family. This is an attractive edition in its 
typography, but the pictorial illustrations are capable of 
decided improvement. 








Our Correspondence. 





LETTER TO DR. STILES 


FYROM A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN, ON THE NA- 
TIONAL CONTROVERSY. 


Rev. Josrpn C. Suiixs, D.D.: 

Dear Sir: Having read with some care your 
recent publication entitled “The National Contro- 
versy,”’ I find myself in some doubt as to your mean- 
ing in seme points which seem essential to the 
argument. I understand you to held that slavery, as 
it exists in the Southern states, is a righteous ar- 
rangement of the relations between the white people 
and the black. I understand you to maintain that 
the Federal Constitution has nationalized slavery ; 
and that by that Constitution the Federal Government 
is bound to recognize and protect slavery in all the 
territories of the Union. But I am not quite sure 
that I understand exactly what you mean by that 
word “ slavery,”"—though I am bound to presume 
that you have well considered what the meaning is of 
the most essential word in the national controversy 
now coming to its crisis. Allow me then to propose 
a few simple questions, not in a captious spirit, but 
for the sake of giving you an opportunity to make 
yourself exactly understood. If what we of the North 
understand by that word “ slavery” is not what you 
mean when you write or speak that word, it can 


hardly be expected that the proposed distribution of 


your book at the expense of the new Society for pro- 
moting national unity will go far toward bringing us 
over to your way of thinking about the subject-matter 
of this national controversy. 

My questions then are these : 

I. Is that arrangement righteous by which the 
masters in the Southern states are allowed such 
power over the slaves as to deprive them of the entire 
earnings of their own labor, except only so much as is 
necessary to continue labor itself by continuing 
healthful existence ? 

Do you mean to have us understand and admit that 
the Federal Constitution nationalizes that arrange- 


ment of the relations between white people ‘and 


‘black, and binds the Federg) Government to recog- 
nize and maintain that arrangement in all the terri- 
tories of the Union? 


II. Is that arrangement righteous which denies to 
the slaves the civil rights of marriage, making the 
slave population legally incapable of any other rela- 


tion between male and female than that of an unpro 


tected concubinage ; which puts the person of every 
female slave into the absolute and irresponsible power 
of an owner who is not and cannot be in law her hus- 
band ; and under which the sacred mutual rights of 
the man and woman whom God hath joined together 
by the ordinance of nature, and by the benediction of 
Christ’s minister upon their union, are wholly ig- | % 
nored and may be vacated at any moment by the | title. 


Comvenience or the caprice of a master? 


you mean to have us understand and hold that 
the Federal Constitution nationalizes the arrange- 
ment which denies to slaves the legal rights of mar- 


riage ? 


IIT. Is that arrangement righteous which deprives 
the slaves of the means and opportunities of motal 


more, for the subject—the love of Christ—is exhaust- | 
less. He would now view it only froin one angle— 


he could do no more in a single sermon—viz., the 
Christian’s knowing Christ, in several particulars, 


rising as the rungs in a ladder—knowing him doc- 
trinally—contemplatively—practically—raplurously 


—sympathetically—absorbinely. These adverbs will 


hardly suggest the rich and varied scope, and the 
apt and striking illustrations, embraced under each, 
nor the completeness of the sermon as a whole. His 
manner was plain and unstudied, but earnest and 
direct. Ilis language was familiar, but terse and 


well-chosen, and his matter was a rich feast for the 


believer—the marrew of the Cospel. The 
attention of the great audience was riveted 
to the close of his serrmon of an hour and ten min- 
utes. Comparisons are apt to be invidious. But 
my mind would often dart from the /oyish-looking 
Spurgeon, while thus, as a master in Israel, he un- 
folded so ably the treasures of the Word of life, to the 
popular American preacher of Brooklyn. To the lat- 
ter I should award the meed of much the mest native 
talent and genius, and versatility and varied attain- 
ment; but the former seems to be clothed with a 
fresher unction, and to draw most deeply from doc- 
trinal and evangelical fountains. Surest and longest 
will they both stand on their high and enviable, yet 
not a little dangerous positions, in proportion as 
they keep near the cross, determined, with Paul, 
speaking generally, to now nothing save Jesus 
Christ and him crucrfied. 


LEGISLATION—“ UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES.” 


Sprinerizzp, Ul., March 14, 1861. 

+ «Messrs. Epirors: The Legislature of Illinois, at its 
late session, undertook to enact a law to prevent rid- 
ing or driving over any bridge in the state faster 
than a walk. The probability is that the author of 
the law had the very worthy and patriotic design to 
prevent the necessity ef a multitude of specific stat- 
utes, each applicable only to one bridge. But this is 
only a charitable conjecture. But such a law was 
prepared in due form, presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, passed through the ordeal of three sev- 
eral readings, and by a majority vote became a law. 
It was sent to the Senate, where it underwent the 
same treatment, and was duly placed in the hands of 
the Governor, received his official signature, and be- 
came a law of the great state of Illinois. Then it 
was printed and so spread out before the people that 
each rider or driver of horses, cattle, and mules or asses 
might thereafter moderate their speed and restrain 
their impetuosity as they should approach any 
bridge, and so with reverence forthe laws make their 
way across obediently. What was their surprise to 
find a simple and unconditional prohibition of any 
crossing of horses and other beasts aforesaid, under 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


state, and among other things, I believe, it is the in- 
tention so to change the organic law as to put anend 
to the excuse in question. 

But let us. not be too hopeful. The constitution 
can be altered and improved very easily, but the habit 
will remain. I fear it is not peculiar to Illinois. The 
closing days of the session will, after the change, as 
truly as before, show but little improvement. It is 
our habit to enact laws without knowing their pro- 
visions—often with very little knowledge of their 
general design. Legislatures spend their time in 
things foreign to their appropriate work. Party 
projects, buncombe speeches, iocal plans, known only 
to the few and the interested, ecensume the time and 
exhaust the strength professedly consecrated to the real 
interests of legislation. The late Legislature was one 
of the better sort. A more than usual number of the 
members, both of the House and the Senate, were 
men of age, experience—acquainted with public busi- 
ness, and earnestly devoted to the welfare of the state. 
And, very likely, it is owing to the good influence and 
tireless fidelity of such men that no other law was 
passed at the recent session equally ridiculous with 
that which, if obeyed, will render all bridges, except 
those which may be needed for foot-passengers, a use- 
less incumbrance, and the occupation of the bridge- 
builder a finished occupation. Yours, H, 





A WORD FOR KANSAS. 


Atcrison, Kansas, March 23, 1861. 
To THE Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sirs: Although a stranger, (and yet not a 
stranger,) permit me to write you a few lines from this 
the feeding point in a starving land. 

I have seen enough to satisfy me that the reports sent 
East were not exaggerated as some at Leavenworth 
would have you believe, and also to satisfy me that a 
more self-sacrificing man than Gen. Poraeroy does not 
live. He has given his time, not only day, but nights, to 
the work of relieving the wants of the starving. Provis- 
ions must continue to come, or there is suffering in store 
yet for those who have already suflered enough. They 
must live on Eastern donations until next July or August 
—there is no doubt of this--a harder heart than mine 
would be melted at some of the appeals we hear every 
day at the office. Ladies have been there begging—yes, 
begging !~-and wept as they begged for clothing and for 
toed. 

It pains me ‘that our Eastern friends do not know our 
wants as we know them, and that they do not know Gen. 
Pomeroy as we know him. W. J. B. 








_ Some Fifty Gentlemen in Brooklyn, stockholders of 


the Academy of Music, have united to purchase the fine 
picture of the White Mountains by E. W. Nichols, now on 
exhibition in the Academy of Design in this city, and 
have presented it as a testimonial of esteem to Mr. Alex. 
M. White, treasurer of the Academy of Music. The pic- 
ture represents a gorge in the mountain range as seen 
from the side of Mount Carter, and is a faithful transcript 
of a wild, rugged, bieak, sublime scene. 





The Best Washing-Machine.—Al! the machines we 
are acquainted with have at Jength been surpassed by 
one called the Metropolitan, which is manufactured by 
David Lyman of Middletield, Ct., and has only lately 
been introduced in this city. A compound pounder, of 
half-a-dozen small pesiles set on brass spiral springs, 
works up and down ina large tub, the motion being aided 
by an ingenious spring which makes it like a “baby- 
jumper,” and greatly dimnishes the labor of working. A 
trial of several weeks has been entirely satisfactory, 
the work being done better, and with less wear te 
clothes than by the rubbing-board or any other machine. 
The same company make and furnish the patent 
“wringer,” which, with proper gare, quite supersedes 
the most toilsome labor of the family laundry. The 
“washer” will rinse the clothes, and the “ wringer” will 
starch them, with a great reduction of labor. 





ene 


Commercial and Financial. 


THE REVENUE QUESTION. 


We have no doubt if the suffrage ef every merchant in 
the cougtry could be taken, the vote would be almost 
unanimous that something should be done. It is hardly 
possible for the stagnation of business to be more com- 
plete than it is, and the aggravation is the greater when 
the merchant sees about him all the elements of pros- 
perity, while capital in unusual abundance lies idle for 
want of that confidence in the future, and the impossi- 
bility of reasonable caleulation as to what the future 
may bring forth, without which no prudent man can 
venture to engave in any Operation of magnitude. The 
community are getting tired of the do-nothing and let- 
ajene policy, and if they may noi be permitted to hope 
for cood, ate at least quite prepared for and desirous of 
knowing the worst. 

As time passes, the complication of affairs, instead of 
decreasing, seems to increase. There are diseases in 
the body politic as well as in the human body which 
will work their own cure if left to nature; but there are 
also others whose nature seems to need a little assist- 
ance. Our present condition seems to be of the latter 
character, and to grow worse the Jonger we delay. We 
are evidently at that stage of the malady where either a 
little Eblood-letting, or some other heroic treatinent, is 
absolutely called for. 

Questions arising under the revenue laws are increas- 
ing, and must increase in number and press for a settle- 
ment of some sort. Within ten days past four vessels 
have arrived at this port from different ports in the 
Southern states, and are all liable to penalty for infring- 
ment of the laws. They were all without proper clear- 
ances at the ports of departure, and were therefore sub- 
ject to fine; while one, a steamer from New Orleans, 
having taken Havana in the way with certain articles of 
foreign merchandise on board which may or may not 
have paid duties in New Orleans, was liable, if the latter 
were true, to forfeiture. The excuse given in such case 
by the master of the vessel was that he could find no 
proper revenue officer at the port whence he sailed to give 
him a clearance. The dilemma is ene which the law does 
not contemplate, and the Collector, therefore, had noth- 
ing to do but to collect the fine in three cases, and to 
hold the fourth vessel, referring each case to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for final adjudication. The Secre- 
tary wiil, no donbt, remit each fine and release the ves- 
sel seized, holding the excuse that ne Collector was to 
be found to give the proper clearance, as valid; for it 
would be manifestly unjust to make private individuals 
suiler for the neglect of the Federal Government to put 
proper revenue officers in all its ports of entry. But this 
state of things must lead to endless confusion, and to 
the serious interruption of commerce. As long as these 
ports in the Southern states are ports of entry, there is 
no power to prevent vessels from going there and from 
coming away again. If they choose in the course of the 
round voyage to touch at foreign ports and take on board 

dutiable goods, which are made to appear on their man- 
ifests as shipped at New Orleans, or Mobile, or Savan- 
nah, it is dillicult to see how such goods are to be pre- 
vented from being introduced here free of duty. Some 











penalty of five dollars for each offense! The law 
makes no account of the difference in the kind, or 
form, or material, or architecture, or even the size, 
hight, or length of the bridge. 
“a bridge is a bridge.” Now we have bridges of 
every kind, from the primeval corduroy to the most 
substantial arch of wrought stone—from that which 
spans a little rill to that which stretches its magnifi- 
cent arches over the Illinois and the Mississippi riv- 
ers. What a sublime spectacle would be presented if 
our people were only imbued with the reverence for 
“lower law’’ which has, of late years, been so earn- 
estly and solemnly inculcated both from the pulpit 
and the press !—and that, too, in reference to a law 
unspeakably more absurd and revolting to our con- 
science than this is te our common sense. Think of 
our fast horses, and their equally fast riders, as they 
approach a bridge, going down, in due obedience to the 
lower law, into the water, and coming up, on the other 
side, uttering their warm and heartfelt gratitude for 
the privilege of living in a land of “law and order.” 
But I hear you ask, How could such a blunder es- 
cape detection, if not correction, while passing 
through so many readings? Well, I will tell you. 
Our state constitution provides only for a session of 
. | the Legislature of forty days’ length. The body may 
Stay longer, if they choose to do so, at half-pay. The 
ull pay is $2 per day. They can, therefore, prolong 
the session at $1 per day. The result of this consti- 
tutional limitation of the time is to make hasty, ill- 
considered legislation—legislation effected by com- 
promise and “log-rolling,” and every other species 
* y eae oy sort of necessary evil. Near the close 
Olle Man sone e ote Passed being read only by the 
. F mevty | for the passage of laws, the provis- 
sons © ey are as ignorant of as of the laws 
of Japan. No one party or set of men are to be ac- 
cused of this—they are all alike guilty; and alike 
they plead in extenuation of their conduct, eo écn- 
stitutional restriction of both time and pay. But the 
evils of this state of things are manifold and well-nigh 
intolerable. An act was passed at the late session 
calling a Convention to amend the constitution of the 














In the eye of this law | 


very profitable adventures may be made in this 
way while vessels are permitted to come in from 
Southern ports under such circumstances, Goods 
in bond, tor instance, may be = shipped from 
| this port to Havana, the debenture certificates being re- 
j ceived therefor, and there reshipped to New Orleans. 
At the latter port they may again be reshipped, with the 
necessary changes in marks and numbers for disguise, 
and returned to New York as coastwise goods free of 
duty ; for it is impossible to tel], in the absence of a U.S. 
€ustom-House in New Orleans, whether they have ever 
paid duty or not. Inthe absence of proof it might be 
reasonably complained of as a great hardship if th® 
mere presence of foreign goods on board a coastwise ves- 
sel should be taken as evidence of an intention 0! 
smuggling, and the vessel be forfeited because the 
Government had failed to have the proper revenue offi- 
cers in all its ports where it professes to provide custom- 
houses, 

In these dul! times it is not at all unlikely that there 
will be found traders as enterprising as they are un- 
scrupulous, who will avail theinselves of this position of 
aflairs, And probably they will increase their line of 
business under the new Tariff. It is proposed to meet 
the difliculty in part by the repeal of that act, but that 
will be a very insuflicient remedy. The difference be- 
tween the Tariff of "6) and the Tariff of ‘47 is not so 
great as between the latter and absolute free trade. if 
any concession at all, therefore, is made to escape the 
entanglements of this question of revenue, we rust go 
back, not to the Tariff of °47, but to the admission of all 
goods absolutely free of duty. For if the difference be- 
tween the two Tariffs is sufficient temptation toinduce 
the attempt to smuggle goods into the Northern states 
to evade the payment of duties under the act-of “61, 
such geods having been brought into a Southern port 
under the act of ’47, then the temptation will be s0 
much the greater to de the same thing, provided we of 
the North ge back to the Tariff of ’47, an¢ the South goes 
down, as it threatens to do, to entire free trade. The 
only effectual remedy would seem to be to enforce the 
revenue laws by shutting the portsof entry at the South, 





or else to prevent smuggling by the ready methed of 
blockading those ports, and cutting off their trade alto- 
gether. 

The remedy is a severe one; but there seems to be no 
alternative, if we are to have a government, unless the 
North shall make up its mind to the peaceful solution of 
the problem by taking immediate steps for the recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy, and of settling with it 
these questions of revenue as it does with other nations, 
by treaty. But before we come to that conclusion it will 
be well to look over the whole ground ef our difficulties 
with the South, and when we make a settlement, make 
it a definitive and thoroughone. The question of slavery 
underlies all these troubles, and it is worth while to con- 
sider, if the Confederacy is to be broken, whether we had 
better not make a clean fracture without any jagged and 
irritating edges, and let the dividing line be between the 
Free statee and the Slave states, admitting into the con- 
federacy of the former only such as shall have first made 
themselves clean of the old gangrene which for three- 
quarters of a century has so fearfully corrupted the 
whole body. 


FINANCIERING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


It is an easy matter to lead a horse to water, but it is 
said to be a hard matter to make him drink. Our seces- 
sion capitalists believe in hydropathy, “per se,’ but don’t 
like to goin very deepthemselves just at present. We 
would propose to our friends Belmont, Sherman & Co. to 
have the books opened in New York at once for the 
“Southern Confederacy” loan. Money is a drug, and 
everybody is looking for “‘ permanent”investments. The 
iron is hot, aud now is the time to strike. Lead out our 
patriot capitalists, and give ’em a chance to quench their 
raging thirst with a sip or two of “something good.” A 
golden opportunity thie—open the bocks! ! 

The following from T'he Philadelphia North American, 
March 30th, goes to show, we are sorry to say, that 
bankers, like doctors, will differ sometimes : 


“We yesterday met a gentleman from Washington, a 
Southerner by birth, extensively known as a capitalist 
and banker. In order to obtain his views relative to the 
status on the ‘Southern Confederacy,’ we asked ques- 
tions which were answered as follows : 

“You are acquainted with Mr. Riggs, the Washington 
banker, sir ?’ 

‘-*Intimately. When at home I see him every day.’ 

“Ts there any truth in the statement that he intends 
to take a portion of the Southern loan?’ 

“éNot a word. He would not touch a dollar of it, and 
for the simple reason that he would lose it if he did.’ 

**Do you think that any Washington banker will take 
it, or any part of it?’ 

“*No, sir. What is more, nobody outside of the Con- 
fecerate States will touch it, and the secessionists have 
no money to spare. The Northern bankers will never 
lend money to people who have done as the cotton states 
have done.’ 

“*Will foreign capitalists do it?’ 

“*No, sir. In my opinion a people who have seceded 
from the Government, and robbed the Federal Union of 
its property, can never obtain credit from anybody. 
They may put an export duty of a cent a pound upon 
cotton; and, by so doing, raise a revenue of $26,000,000, 
but this money, after all, will come from their own 
pocket.’ 

« “How so, sir?’ 

“*Because the necessities of the cotton states are 
such that they must sell. The planters are too largely 
in debt to hold the crop, and the aggregate is so large 
that the brokers cannot / it. For this reason the South- 
ern Confederacy must ultimately bring up in bankruptcy. 
They cannot hold together for more’than a year without 
producing general ruin.’ 

“*And do you believe that they suifer as much as we 
do? 

“*More. Their business has dwindled away, and their 

railroad receipts have fallen oli forty per cent. There 
are enough good men in the South to redeem it from the 
secessionists, and the time is not far distant when this 
will be done.’ 
“We left the gentleman with the creat satisfaction of 
knowing that there is a large number of persons yet hav- 
ing confidence in the sterling sense of the people, and in 
the ultimate restoration of fraternity among the people of 
all the states.” 


GRAIN MOVEMENT. 


Our State Canal will be opened for navigation on the 15th of 
April, when a large business is expected. The Chicago papers 
inform us that the warehouses there are crammed fall with 
storesof grain, and that receipts amount to from 60,000 to 100,- 
000 bushels daily. The opening of lake navigation i3 looked for- 
ward to with impatience to relieve the crowded warehouses, 
and to take off the dai!y arrivals, There were, a week ago, over 
4,300,600 bushels of grain in store, says The Chicago Tribune. 
It would take, says the same paper, 287 vessels and propellers 
to clear the warehouses, Yet the farmers continue sending 
their produce, in view of the movement to the seaboard in 
the early spring. ‘hat it will all be wanted for home and for- 
eign consumption, is clear, The last advices from England are 
of great strength of prices there, notwithstanding the large re- 
ceipts from other countries, The season of 1860 was a calamitous 
one for the English farmer : 

“A vast amount of human food, (says The Murk- lane Eepress,) 
as well as jood for cattle, has been destroyed by weather such 
as had no parallel since the year 1516. This alone, notwith- 
standing the largest imporiations ever realized, fully accounts 
for the present high range of agricultural products. As to the 
breadth of wheat yet sown for the crop of 1861, and wheat is 
the most interesting part of the return, this appears to be quite 
as deficient as in the memorable autumn and winter of 1852 and 
1853, and probably more so. Fears, too, are entertained that 
a large proportion of the wheat already sown will not vegetate, 
or has been destroyed by the frosi, in consequence of its weak 
state from late sowing aud the immature condition of the seed. 
There is consequently a fear of a deficient harvest next season, 
which it will be well for those who are more immediately con- 
cerned to keep in view, and to watch with vigilant attention 
the influence of the rising year upon the zrowiug crop.” 

Thus we have in prospect a large European demand for the 
breadstuffs in this country. Orders have come out by the Africa, 
andour exports of rain will be increased this spring and sum- 
mer, and make up fully for any falling off in the export of cot- 
ton, which it seems ig likely to be considerable. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The market is superabundantly supplied, and the consequence 
has been to give rise to an active competition for the new loan. 
All short investments are sought for at low rates—t and 5 to 6 
per cent.; good mercantile paper, indorsed paper, at 6 to 
7 per cent. ; and first-class notes at 8 to 10 per cent., according 
to the confidence they inspire. The Bank Statement shows an 
average amount of $41,400,000 specie held last weck by the 
banks; and the arrivals since from Europe have been large 
There are now forty-four millions in bank. The deposits have 
increased largely, and amount to $23,400,000, In the corre- 
sponding week of last year the deposits were ten millions less, 
namely, $83,400,000, with only $23,400,000 specie, and with loans 
to the amount of $128,390,000, or eight millions larger than now. 
This great amount of specie is lying idle, but not uselessly, for it 
inspires the greatest confidence in our banks at a time the most 
wanted, when confidence is lacking in all other branches of com- 
mercial life. 

The foreign exchange market is rapidly advancing, and 108%¢ 
is the price now for sixty-day sterling bills, and 110 to 110% for 
sight bills. There are few Southern bills in the market, and the 
exchange houses are indisposed to draw largely except at higher 
rates, partly te enable them to settle maturing credits at the 
highest—to them the most favorable rate—and partly from a 
desire to keep large balances on the other side, while the Bank 
of England rate of discount is so high, and therefore so restrictive 
of facilities of discount there. 

It is surmised that exchange will rise within a month, so as to 
lead to larze shipments of specie againtoEurope. This is, how- 
ever, only asurmise, for several reasons—first, that our export 
of cereal produce is likely to increase on the opening of internal 
navigation (on the 15th of April ;) and secondly, that though the 
export of cotton will fall off, the imports are so much reduced as 
to restrict the demand tor bills within the falling off of the sup- 
ply of bills, : 

The exports of eotton are 250,000 bales less than last year, be- 
ing of a value of $12,500,000, but, per contra, the excess over last 
year of our exports of breadstutts, etc., is $12,000,000 from this 
port alone ; while the imporis have fallen off from $62,399,869 to 
$415,352.857 since the lst of January—causing, of course, a de- 
crease in the demand for remittances of 17 million dollars, All 
this must surely counterbalance any decrease of cotton ship- 
ments consequent on a short crop. The whole yield this season 
will, it is calculated, be a million of bales less than last season— 
equal in value to 50 million dollars—against which may be set off 
the further shipments of grain, and the stoppage or serious dimi- 
nution of importations consequent on the present state of the 

market, and on the prohibitive tariff. 

The imports since Ist January, last weck, were of dry goods 
$1,100,000, and of all goods nearly $2,000,000 less than last year. 
Besides it is not probable that the Bank of England will much 
longer retain its rate of discount at 8 percent. The Bank of 
France has lowered its rate to 7 per cent.; and both banks have 
been increasing their supplies «f gold, so that it is probable they 
will speedily lower their rates to 6 percent. The Bank of Eng- 
land, by restricting its discount, has forced gold into its vaults, 
in spite of its large shipments to this country. For, while the 
London rate is $ per cent., the rate at Amsterdam and Berlin is 
only 3 per eent., Hamburg 2%, and Frankfort 14. The month- 
ly retarns of the Bank of France show a considerable improve- 
ment in its conditien—an increase of nearly $3,000,000 in specie 
and a similar contraction In its note circulation. 


POOR PROSPECT FOR A SOUTHERN LOAN. 


Judging from the tone of the London press, there are remark- 
ably poor prospects for Jefferson Davis and his repudiating crew 
to borrow any money in Europe. His reputation has preceded 
him. The London Times of the 16th of March, in noticing the 
fact that the Confederated American States are in market with a 
loan of $15,000,000, which they wish to place at eight per cent, for 
ten gears, remarks : 

“ As the new Confederacy includes in its total populati 
5,100,000 no less than 1,050,000 who are pledged ry «mee hg 
it is difficult to understand the possibility of such an amount be- 
ing raised either in home or foreign markets. This feeling is in- 
creased by the fact that, indirectly, the entire population may 
be considered to have signified their approval of repudiation as 
a principle, by having selected Col. Jefferson Davis as their first 
President. — This personage has long been regarded as the apos- 
tle of repudiation, and the helders of Mississippi bonds have rea- 
son to remember his cele’ speech, delivered within the 
legislative hall built by British money, in which he ridiculed 
the ‘ crocodile tears’ of the dupes who had ventured to petition 
for payment of their claims.” 





The market continues dull and uneertain in its tone and move- 
ment, The chief transactions have been in loan of 1881, and ig 





Missouri and Tennessee state stocks ; with slight Variations in 
price only. The share market has fluctuated from day to day 
within @ range of one-half to one per cent. Speculation is lim- 
ited to a very few in Wall street. The uncertainty which char- 
acterizes our political situation confines the dealings of regular 
operators within very pitiful limits. Until Government gives 
some strong indications of its future policy with regard to the 
tariff and to the cotton states, business in every department will 
be small. Men of enterprise want light, which they are patiently 
waiting for. 





ITEMS. 
. .. The receipts of customs in March were...... $2,288,447 37 
" " " 1860... 3,472,548 20 
Showing the large decrease of................. $1,183,900 98 


- . « The public debt of the United States was on 
23d March ,now it is 8 millions more)... - $74,985,299 28 
. « « The capital of the city banks is........ teneaee $69,907,435 
And they have deposits 93,611,898 


$163,519,333 
120,933,165 
8,434,346 


$129,367,511 
Thus, though they hold an unusually large amount of specie, 
their profits must be large, their capital not only being all em- 
ployed, but 60 millions in excess, which is a good basis for divi- 
dends. Times are not bad with them. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following are the Custom-House tables of the trade of the 
port for the week and since Jan. Ist: 


They have invested in loans 
And they issue bills for 























Imports, 
For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861, 
* Dar Gees... -0.665sccccess $3,530.226 = $2,627,662 $1,530,621 
Generai merchandise... ... + 2,741,315 3,123,893 2,365,872 
ee $6,271,541 $5,751,555 $3,896,493 
Previously reported... 51,897,870 56,648,314 41,458.724 
Sinee Jan. Ist........ +-$58,169,411 $62,399,869 $45,352,217 
Exports oF Propucr AND MERCHANDISE, 
For the week.............. $1,725,436 $1,688,836 $1,411,242 
Previously reported....... 11,547,852 17,089,024 28,961,411 
Sinee Jan. Ist......... $13,273,288 $18,777,860 $30,372,653 
Expor?s oF Sprcie. 
For the week............ $208,985 $465,115 $6,988 
Previously reported...... + 7,025,406 3,506,863 1,451,342 
Sinee Jan Ist.......... $7,234,391 $3,971,978 $1,457,430 
LATEST BANK STATEMENT. 
Week ending Mar. 30, 1861, Mar. 23, 1861. Differences. 
Loans......... $120,953,165 $120,750,455 Increase $202,710 
Specie........ 408,308 39,480,734 Increase 1,907,57 
Circulation... 8,434,344 6,345,011 Increase 89,333 
Exchanges.... 19,840,137 20,022,169 Decrease 182,032 
Deposits...... 93,611,898 91,940,225 Increase 1,671,675 
Proportion of 
coin to lia- 
ties..... 40 5-100 39 36-100 Increase 99-100 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS, 
Week ending April 2, Mar. 21, Mar. 30, 
1859. 1860. ° 
EC rere $128,702,192 $128,388,223 $120,953,165 
aasksecvacorse 25,732,161 24,420,759 41,408,208 
Circulation......... 8,221,753 8,444,326 8,434,344 
Av’ge Exchanges... 22,138,784 22,887,857 19,840,137 
IIs 65.000 600% + 87,737,138 83,422,031 95,611,898 
Proportion of coin to 
liabilities......... 26 8-100 25 49-100 40 5-100 
DRY GOODS. 


While a few leading jobbers enjoy a good average business, 
the bulk of the trade is much depressed, with little probability 
of recovery this spring. Tlrices are low, while the supplies are 
Jess than usual; yet the consumption is still lower. Few 
country dealers buy largely, and all are regulating their sup- 
plies on the prospect of a much contracted consumption. Goods 
of home manufacture are quite as dull of sale as foreign fabrics, 
and prices of dress goods have again receded in price. Domestic 
prints are somewhat irregu’ar. Good styles alone are wanted. 
There is more doing in Lawns at steady prices. Bleached cotton 
goods are weaker, with a sluggish demand; and brown goods 
are increasing in stock, though quotations of prices are un- 
changed. Drills are dull though firm, the export orders being 
not yet filled. The large stock of De Forest, Armstrong & Co, 
has been sold by the assignees for cash, at very low prices, 
which has still further depressed the market for cotton goods. 

The sales in March are computed as not being over fifty per 
cent. of those in March, 1860. 

Woolen goods are a little more active. Delaines and challies 
sell to a moderate extent, but at depressed prices. Cassimeres 
with silk mixtures and all-wool of desirable styles are in fair 
demand, and one or two styles are of very active sale, but in- 
ferior goods are dull and heavy. 

Imported goods are not generally active, though the supply is 
so limited, and few importers press goods to auction at a sacri- 
fice. Ribbons are chiefly thus offered. Auction sales, we ob- 
serve, are fewer than last year at this season. 

British dress goods sell very low, and French goods almost as 
low. Black silks are most in request, and plain styles for dress, 
The fancy styles chiefly in req vest are Gros de Naples. Ribbons 
are in request, and improve in price a little. 

English delaines and challies are adrug. Woolen fabrics are 
without activity, and both German and French goods are being 
sold at a sacrifice, especially cloths and doeskins, 

Broche shawls are in large supply, but sell poorly. The 
clothing houses are not buying. 

The imperts are very light. For the weck they are $1,000,000 
less than in the corresponding week of last year. Nothing 
shows so much the falling off in the consumption of the country 
at large than the decrease in the amount of imports of dry goods 
since the Ist January, being only twenty-two millions against 
thirty-three in the corresponding quarter of 1860, 

Theamountof domestic goods consumed has not beenincreased 
thereby, but has fallen off in like proportion. And thus it 
appears that the mass of the population have consumed one- 
third less of goods on their backs than a year ago, 

Consumers have fallen hack on their old garments for longer 
wear, and dealers are slowly selling the excess of their pur- 
chases of last year. : 

Trade is unmistakably depressed, and people are feeling the 
times who keep silent while they economize to the extreme of 
parsimony. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current cre corrected, 
weekly by an expcrienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct, 











FLour AND MeAat.—The demand for Western Canal Flour the 
past week has been quite animated and greatly stimulated by the 
favorable intelligence from Europe, and prices have advanced 
10@20c. per bbl. The low grades have been the most saleable, 
and the stock of shipping brands is extremely limited ; indeed, 
the assortment of the medium and better brands is quite limited, 
and the tendency is upward at the cloze for Family Extras, but 
common brands are heavy. The large supplies in prospect in- 
duce holders to meet the export demand frecly, and we notice a 
strong disposition to sell for forward delivery at the current 
rates; as with large arrivals a iiterial advance in freights ap- 
pears probable. Choice Family Extras are scarce, and com- 
mand high rates, but are relatively cheaper than Wheat, since 
the receipts are moderate. Canadian Flour has been in fair de- 
mand, and the low grades have improved 10@15c. per bbl. on the 
Jow grades. Choice brands are not plenty, and in good request 
for the home trade. Southern Flour has been in steady request 
for the home trade and the West Indies, and choice brands are 
firmly held at the close ; the stock isreduced. Rye Flour is firm, 
and has sold freely to the trade and for shipment. Corn Meal 
has heen in more active demand, but is without change. Buck- 
wheat Flour has ruled firm, with a fair demand for city use. 

Grain.—We have had quite an active Wheat market the past 
week. Prices have advanced 3@5c. ® bushel, and with limited 
arrivals and a stock greatly reduced, the tendency is to higher 
rates. The favorable news from Europe, a further advance in 
exchange, and a large supply of tunnage in port, have imparted 
a greater degree of confidence than has been felt at any time 
since New Year’s. The large arrivals in prospect induce holders 
to meet the demand quite freely, as with large receipts a rapid 
advance in freights appears probable, and some reaction is likely 
to follow. Choice White is scarce and in fairdemand at improv- 
ing rates. Rye is without much change and is in fair demand. 
Barley has been offered more freely, and common qualities are 
easier. Barley Malt is firm and in good demand at 88@9(c. 
Oats have ruled firm under a good inquiry and liberal arrivals. 
Corn has been freely offered, especially new, and prices have 
been very well sustained. The stock of old is reduced, and this 
is not pressed on the market. 

Naval Storgs.—Spirits Turpentine has been in very fair re- 
quest, and prices are supported. The sales for the week include 
some 2,900 bbls., mainly at 35%c. straight, 36c. shipping, and 
363g @37c,. New York bbls. straight and shipping lots. Stock, 
6.000 bbls. Crude Turpentine is heavy, and in the absence of 
all sales, prices are merely nominal. Stock, 6,000 bbls. Com- 
mon Rosin has been less active, but the market is steady at the 
close. Sales of 9,800 bbls. at $1 22% @$1 27% @ 310 ths. afloat 
and in yard, and 700 bbls. at $1 30@$1 31 ® 310 ths. delivered 
from yard. Stock, 12,000 bbls. The higher grades of Rosin are 
searce and steady. Salesof 50 bbis. Pale at $4; 1,000 bbls. 
No. 1 and White at $2@$3; 950 Low, No. 1, at $1 75@$1 90; 
and 1,800 bbls. Low to Good, No. 2, at $1 45@$1 70 ® 280 and 
310 bs. Tar is still dull and heavy. Sales of 150 bbls. New 
Berne at $2 25, and 50 bbls, selected Wilmington at $2 37%. 

O1Ls,—Linseed still meets with a very fair inquiry, and prices 
are steady at 60@6lc. Crude Sperm has been quiet, and we 
have only to notice sales of 200 bbls. on private terms. Crude 
Whale has been active, and we hear of sales of 3,000 bbis., 
mainly at 42} @4{‘c. for inferior to fair. Other descriptions are 
unchanged. Sales of 1,500 vals. Olive at $1 1235; 20,000 Bs. 
Tallow at 82¢c, ; and 350,000 ths. Palm on terms not made public. 

Provisions.—Our Pork market has been more active, and 
prices of most kinds have improved and elose with an upward 
tendency. The demand has been in part speculative and for 
the summer months, but on terms not made known. The stock, 
as made up on the Ist inst., shows a considerable increase for the 
month, and is large, the present state of trade considered. The 
increase in the crop this year over last is fully up to our expec- 
tation, and with a revival of trade will soon find its way into 
market at good prices. Prime Mess has sold slowly, and is 
rather lower and unsettled at the close. Beef is firmly held, 
and with light arrivals, a reduced stock, and a good demand, 
prices tend upward at the close. Prime Mess is firm, and in fair 
demand. India and India Mess have been in better demand. 
Beef Hams are unchanged, and are in fair demand. Bacon has 
ruled very quiet, and prices are unsettled. Cut Meats have 
been in fair demand, and are firm. The supply is good, the 
inquiry in part for export. Rough sides have been in fair 
demand, and are firm. Smoked Meats have been in fair 
demand, and are steady. The stock is larger. Lard has been 
freely offered, and with a decline in freights the export demand 
has been more active, and the market closes firmly for prime 
quality. Butter is in fair demand, and Prime State is sustained 
and is not plenty. New is sparingly offered. Cheese has been 
im steady demand, and is without much change, Common kinds 
are very heavy at the close, 
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APR. 4, 1861. 


ASHES—Derr: 5 ® ct. ad 
Pot, Ist srt 1008 525 « 5 31% 


Pictou.... .3..—— a5 00 
Anth’e ® 2,000B 425 a5 50 
COCOA—Durty: 4 ® et. ad va! 
Marac’oin bd. B— 26 a— 26% 
Guayaquilinbd.—13 a— 13 
Para, in bond..—-— a— — 
St. Dom’o,in bd.—— a— — 
COFFEE —Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad 


val 
Java, white.f B— 163j;a— 17% 
Bahia 


Vienne uOeS none. 
Brasil... ...... — llxa— +e 
Laguayra...... —14 a— 14% 
Maracaibo...... — 13%a— 14% 





PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. Cab. (direct).— — 






Cuba, ® gal....— 81 

Cuba (in bond)— 70 @— 71 

HOPS—Dourr: 15 @ ct. ad val 
1858 8 


t 
8 


bahiaee es — 2 a— 
4 bedcaan = 10 o— 18 
none e. 26 a— 28 


IRNS— Dorr: 4@ ct af 


INDIGO—ber: Be xa 


Bengal, @ BB... 1 a1 50 
Madras........ —— 70 a— & 
|Manilla yasuauad — 0 a— 
A! OFAccas....... _-—- ao — 
Guatemala..... —6W 241% 


IRON—Dorr: 24 ® ct. ad y 
Pig, English and . 


re — 2ika— — Scotch ® tun.21 00 #22 
Sheath’g, old...— 17 a— 17% Bar Fairy —-— oe ° 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18%a— 19 |Bar,Nor. NFK.—— a— — 
— peeees -_-— a— Po a hag Stps.— — a— — 

. Seer —— a— ar, Sw.or sixes77 50 #80 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Am. rolled.— — g— ® 
Sht’s bn.%Byd— 6 a— 7% /Bar, Eng. refi'd.57 50 a— — 
Shirt’gs, bld....— 6 a— 8 /|Bar, Eng. com..46 00 446 50 

" 8.1. do— 7 a— 8%5/Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 53a— 8%) qual. PD....— 16 a—]7 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 9%/Shect,En.& Am— 3X%o— 4% 

bl. 44. = nom, LEAD—Duryr: 15 ® ct. adval 

" bil. 54.— 8%a— 10 /Galena......... 550 a— — 
Calieoes, blue..— nom. Spanish........ 535 aS 
Calicoes, faucy.— 6 a—I11l /Bar............ —— ae &% 
Br. Drilis ...... — 7%a— 9 {Sheet and Pipe.—— g— 6 
Kent. Jeans — 8 a—18 |LEATHER—(Sole) — Dorr : 
Satinets.... - 30 a— 0 16 ® ct, ad yal 
Checks, 4-4.... nom, Oak (S) Lt. @B— 25 a— W 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom, Oak, middle....— 26 a— @ 
Cot. Os.So. No.2 pom, Oak, heavy..... — 2% a— 8 
Cot. Batts..... 2 non. Oak, dry hide..— — a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2RB nom, Oak, Ohio...... —25 vo— % 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou. Light— 20 a— 2% 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. Oak, all weighte— 30, a— 32 


DRUGS AND DYES— 


Alcohol @ gal..— 38 a— 44 

Aloes@ b...... — 8 a— 16 

Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 
ee _-— 


Ant’y, reg. cash— 12 a— — | 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 30 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 3 a—— 
Assafetida ..... — 5 a— 2 
Balsam Capivi.— 50 a— — 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 
Berries Pers....— 10 @ 12 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12% 
Bi-Carb, Soda..— — a— 3) 
Borax, refined.— 18ka— 19 
Brimstone rll...— 3 a— 3% 
Brimstone fior..— —a— 3 


Brimstone®tun.41 00 a47 50 
Camphor cr ® b— 5 
Camphor ref...— 444%a— 47 


Hemlock, light.— 18 a— 20 
Hemlock, mid..— 18%a— 203¢ 
Hemlock, heavy— 17342—- 20% 
Hemlock,dam..— 15 a— 17 


a— ~|Hemlock,pr.do.— 10 a— 12 


LIME—Dury: 10 ® ct. ad val 


Rockland com..— — a— & 

Le SEF —— a12% 

LUMBER—Dvurr: 15 ® ch 
adval. Product of N. Amer. 

Colonies Yura. Wholesale 

Prices : 

Timber, W. P. @ 

OUR. TB... e000: —— «al7 @ 
Timber,oak,@c.f— 25 a— 30 
Timber,Gl.Wo..— 35 a— 4% 
j\Timber, Geo. YP. 

(by car) Bc.ft— 26 a— 


Eastern Spruce 

&Pine,byc’go.— — al3 50 
Yard Selling Prices, 

Timber,oakscant- 









Cantharides ...— — a— 75 ling @ Mteet.40 00 a4S 0# 
Car. Ammonia..— — a— 16 |TimberorBmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12a 1 30 |Gieo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 a35 00 
Castor Oil im bls. Plank, GP, un..24 00 428 00 
ere a— — |PIk&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 440 60 
Castor Oj!,E.1. 100 a 105 |[PIK&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— 35 |Boards,NR.box.17 00 218 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 28 a— 29%5/Bds.NK.infer...13 00 416 00 
Cochineal Hs..—— @ 9 |Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 a— 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 80 @ 65 (|Bds.cityworked— 42 a— 23 
Copperas Am..— l¥a— — |Bds.city worked, 
Crem Tar® ®..— 33 a— 3 nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 25 
Cubebs E.1....— 50 a— —_ |Plank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a—~ 2g 
Gatch...... 200% — 6 a— 6%|Piank, city wkd.— 25 a— 2 
Epsom Salts...— 2%a— 2%/Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Gamboge......- — 23 a— 24 (|Vik.citySp.wkd.— 22 «-- 2 
Gm Arabic sorts— 10 a-- 10%;|Shingles, Bbch. 2 80 6 3 2b 
G@’m Arabic pk’d— 14 a— 28 |Do.Shaved,@bdl. 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 503%) (36M.).... .... 2 00 
Gum Cowrie....— 7TMa— 8|De. Sawed BM..3 GO 
Gum Myrh,E.I1— 10 a— 25 {Do. Ced. 3ft, Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu. @M...... 35 00 a27 
Gum Trag, s8t..— 17 a— 37%)|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.30 WO aad 00 
Gum Trag, fl..— 70 a— sv |Do. Cypress,ait.19 CO a20 00 
Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E.@M..—— 4@1 50 
ree 2 12%a 2 25 |Staves, WOpipe.40 00 @85 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 115 a1 20 " WOhhd.35 00 a75 WO 
PS ee — 9) a) 00 " WObb1..28 WW 250 
Lac Dye — 10 a— 60 " RO.hhd.— — «50 
Licorice Paste..— 29 a— 30 |Heading, WO...72 0 a— — 
Madder Dutch..— 12%a— 13 |MOLASSES—Dutr: HBch 
Madder Fr..... —10 a—— ad val 
Manna = small N. Orleans.Agal— 32 a— 37% 
ee — 53 a— 80 |PortoRico...... —25 a— 33 
Manna iarg Cuba Muscov...—17 a— 25 
eee 15 a1 40 /frinidad,Cuba.— — g— — 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 25 a— 26 |Card. etc. sweet— 1) a—~ 19 
Oil Bergamot.. 250 @ 350 |INAILS—Dory: 24% ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... 300 a—— |Cut. 4dab6d @w. 285 d3 00 
Oil Lemon...... 225 @ 250 |Clinch.......... — 4%a— 4% 
Oil Peppermint. 275 a300 |NAVAL STORES—Dory: 8 
Oil Orange..... 175 a2 00 and 15 ® ct. ad val [ALL casm) 
Opium Turkey. 5 62a 5 75 /|Turpentine,S’{tN 


Oxalic Acid 8 B— 16 %a— 17 


Phosphorus.....— 75 a— — 
Pruss. Potash..— 30 a— 36 
Quicksilver..... —— a— 55 
Rhubarb Chi...— 40 a— 56 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 


Sal Ammoniac.— 
Sal Soda....... — i} j 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 


Sarsa’rilla Mex.— 9 a— 9% 
Senna E. I..... — 7 a—l1lk 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 


Shellac.........— 474a— 52% 
Soda Ash 80 #ct 2 12a 2 50 
Sugar Lead W.— llxa— — 
Sulph. Quin.... 189 a— — 
Yartaric Acid..— 52 a— 52 
Verdigris....... — 28 a— 
Vitriol Blue....— 8 a— 9% 
FEATHERS—Drerty: 25 P ct. 
L. Geese, @ b..— 44 a— 45 


Co’ty, @ 280, 245 a— — 
Turp.Wilming’n— — o— — 
Tar, do. @ bbi.. 2 1244 2 37 

i 160 a165 
Rosin, com. old. 22%a 1 25 
Do. wh. @280b. 150 ao 450 
Spirits Turp....— 334a— 37 
OITLS—Dttr: Palm4, Oltve2; 

Linseed Sperm,(foreign fisher- 

ics,) and Whale or other Fish 

(foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 
Flor. 30 fl...... -_-— 
Olive,i2b.b.&bx 325 a4 2 


% 


Olive, ine.@ gal. 110 a 1 12% 

Palm, @®b......— 8&8 a— 84 

Linsecd,cm.Bg.— 60 a— 62 

Linseed, Eng...— — a— 65 

ee —43 a— 46 
" Ref. Winter— 58 a— 60 
" Ref, Spring. nom. 


Sperm, crude... 1 42a 1 45 


Tennessee...... — 40 a— 43 " Winter, unbl 1 60 @ 1 62 
FISH—Dory: 15 @ ct. ad val! " Bleached.....—— a1 
Dry Cod, @cwt. 250 @3 75 |Eleph. ref.bl’ch— — a— — 
Dry Scale...... 200 a 2 12}5'Lard Oi1,8S.&W.— 95 @1 10 
Pickled Cod.... 250 a3 00 |KRed Disd....... — 52 a— 58 
Mackerel, No. 1.14 25 a@l4 50 |Kerosene,Iil’g...— — a—— 
Mack. No.],Hal.— — @15 50 |OIL-CAKE—Dory: 15 @ ot, 
Mack. No.2,M..650 a7 00 ad val 
Mack. No. 3.M.1.5 50 a 625 |Thinob.c.@tun34 00 a37 50 
Mackerel, Ne.3. 450 a— — (/Thick, round...2900 a— — 
Salm’n,Pic.Nor.16 50 ai7 00 |P ROVIS 1 O N S—Dorr: 
Sal. Pic. @ tee..23 00 a24 00 Cheese 24 ; all others 15 ® ot. 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, ad val 
hf. bbl..... —— a—— |Beef,Ms.cp.Pbl. 5 75 a 9 &7 
Shad, Ct., No. 2— — a— — "  " City...—— a— — 
Shad. Sou. @ bbI— — a— — " Mess, extra.10 00 all 00 
Herring, Pick’d 2 50 a 4 00 " Prime, Ctry 400 4 5 25 
Herr’g, 8c. @ bx— 25 a— 28 " Prime, City—- — e«— — 
Herring, No.1..— 15 a— 18 " " Ms.@tce.16 00 al7 0 
FLAX—Derr: 15 @ ct. ad val/Pork, Ms. ® bbi.16 &7 al7 00 
American, 3} B.— — a— — © Prime...... 12 50 13 00 
FLOURK AND MEAL—/ " " Mess...15 00 al6 25 
Dory: 15 ® ct. ad val " " clear...18 50 a— — 
PR escseasas —_-— — jLard,OPinb.~R— 9 a— 10 
Superfine. No.2. 3 50 76 |Hams, Pickled..— 8 a— 8% 
State Superfine 5 35 40 |Shoulders,Pkld.— 6 a— 63 


State, ex. br... 5 50 
West, mix’d.do. 5 35 
Mich. & In.st.do. 5 40 
Ohio Superfine. 5 40 
Ohio ex. bds.... 5 70 


eee ecnaneann 
seo! oo | 
a 


Genesee, do 6 00 25 
Canada, Sup... 535 a— — 
Canada, ex..... 550 a7 25 
Brandywine.... 600 a6 10 
Georgetown .... 5 50 a7 25 
Petersburg City 6 75 a 7 25 
Rich. County... 6 25 a 7 00 
Alexandria..... 540 a570 
Balt. Howard st. 5 50 a7 (0 
Rye Flour...... 330 a410 
Corn Meal..... 280 a—— 

Brandywine 3 20 a 3 25 

" " Punch.16 00 a— — 


FRUIT—Dcrx: Not D’d, 30: 
Dry F., 8 @ et. ad val 
Rais.Sn.? Kck.— — a— — 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 60 a 2 20 
Car’nts Zte. YR— 44a— 
Citrom....0....- — 26 a— — 





FURS AND SK INS—Dorr: 
8 and 5 @® ct. for undressed 


Beef Yiams in 
Pickie. @ bb1.14 60 al5 50 


Beef, Smkd, @b— &ka— DB 
Butter, Oran.co.— 20 a— 22 
" St. fairtopr.— 14 a— 19 
SGP s ctnces — 10 als 
Cheese...... a— lw 


seem 7 
RICE—Dury: 15 ® ct. ad val 


. Ord. tofr.Bcwt. 3 37a 3 75 


Good to prime.. 400 a 412 
BAL —Dorr: 15 Pot. ad 


va 
Turk’s Is. @bu.— 19 a— 26 
St. Martin’s.. a— 73> 
L’pool,Gr. Psack— 67 %a— 70 

Marshalls. 140 a 145 

" * Ashton’s 170 a1 75 
SEEDS—Dourr: Fara. 
Clover, @B....— Tiga— 
Timothy, @ bu.. 300 a3 25 
Flax,Am.rough 1 45 @ 1 56 
SHOT—Doury: 2% ® ct. ad val 
Dr’p&Bek(e)PR~— — a— 63% 
Buck comp.(do)—- — a— 7 
SOAP—Durr: 32 Pct. ad val 
New York, @.— 5 a— 8 
Castile......... — ¢a— ly 
s—-“ (Z1nx)—Dourty; ia 

igs, Bars, and Plates, 4; 
Sheets, 12 @ ct. ad val ; 


—_—— 

















~~ Sea Plates,#@ , 6 mor..— 4a— 4% 
Beaver,pcht.@B 100 a 120 |SPICES—Dury: 4 and 15 ® 
" North, @pee.— — a— — ct. ad val 
" Southern....— 75 a1 00 |Cassisinmts,PB— 18 a— — 
“ Western..... 100 a 105 |Ginger, Race...— 7 a— 71% 
Otter, North, pr. 450 «550 |Mace........... — 374a— 40 
Southern. 250 a 350 |Nutmegs, No. 1.— 40 a— 45 
Red Fox, North.— — a1 50 |epper, Sumat.— S8¥a— 8% 
Raceoon, South.— 25 a— 30 |Pimento, Ja.(c)— Sya— 5% 
*" West’n, com— a— 60 |Cioves (c)...... — 94a— 16 
" Detrott..... a a— 75 |SUGARS—Dory: 4 B ct. 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 a 300 |St. Croix, @B..— — a— — 
“ Southern.— 76 a 100 |New Orleans...— 4%a— 6% 
Martin, North.. 125 a@150 |Cuba Muscova..— 4 a— 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. nom. Porte Rico...... — 4%a— 60% 
Hair, do....... nom. Havana, White.— 7 e— 7% 
Goat, Curacoa..— 50 a— 56 |Havana,B.&Y.— 4%a— 6% 
" Mexican, ® nom. Manilla ........ — 4%a— 5 
Deer, Texas, PD— 19 a— 22 |U. 8. Loaf......— _—- ~— 
“  Arkansas.— 22 e— 24 |U.S. Crushed..—— a— — 
* Florida...— 18 a— 22 |U.S.A.do..... _-—- «~— 
GRAIN—Dorr: 15 ® ot. ad'U. S. Yellow...— — a— — 
val U. 8. C. Coffee..— — a— — 
Wheat,w.G.Pbu 150 a1 60 |\TALLOW—Dorr: 8 @ ot. ad 
. °C. new 152 a1 58 val 
" Qhio.. ... 145 a@152 |Am. prime, ®@B.— 9%a— 10 
" Mich. wh. 153 a 1 60 TEAS —Dorr: 15 ® ot. ad va} 
Chicago s...... 24 a@128 |Gunpowder.....— 42 a— 70 
Mil. chub....... 130 a1 34 DR opeeeases — 39 a— 60 
Rye, Northern.— 65 a— 65%) Y.Hyson,mixed.— 41 a— 56 
Corn, r'@ yel...— 62 a— 63 yson Skin....— 35 a— 4 
bd “ white— 62 a—63 |Twankay.......— 25 a— 40 
" South, wh.— 69 a— 72 |Ning & Oolong..— 28 a— 70 
© " yellow— 66 a— 70 |Powchong..... —-K alt 
" © mixed— 64 a— 66 /Ankol........ —_——- -_—— 
“ West * — 68%a— 70 |Congou......... —23 a 2 
Pare —70 a—80 'T N (Zucm)—Dorr: Pigs, 
Oats, Canada...— 334a— 34 Bars, and Block, raz; Platew 
“ Canala....— 33 «— 3434] and Sheets, 8 ®@ ct. ad val 
* Ohio......— 334a— 34 |Bancacash, @R— 264e— 27 
“ Jersey....— 32 a— 33 ——-—< —S 
Peas,bl.e. . 250 a— — glish........ -_-— — 
a : Plates,l-exPbx. 8 50 a 8 62% 
GUNPOWDEE-—Dorr: & -ex@ibx. 8 80 6 0 02 
Blasting, # 25 B.3 00 4 DB ot. ad 
_— asd 5 00 o— 48 
, a 4 
Wb inbistp100— 70 a $ 
HEMP— 8 
ol. @tun220 oo 
W  putshot210 00 a215 00 a— 42 
Manilla, @D...— 5¥44—- — == 
eanpoeee ao — at 
| he Lo 97 50 |S. Am. Unw. W.— — g— — 
‘Amer. dew-r..-— — @— — —2 
o_ —_ oa 
PiDES—Derr: 4 B ct. ad y <n 
‘o. &B. Ayres oo 
BR. G. ee 
20a24d GB D..— 21 21% 23 «a 
Do. dov gr. &. C.— 10%e— 11 |\ZINC—Dusy: In Pigs, Bars 
Orineoco........— 19 a— 19%) and Sheets, 15 B® ct. ad val 
Ban IWR the — 
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“OUR SAIN 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEI 





” 


Tne “prayers of saints ”—al 
I well believe they pray, 
Whose ministry is ever swee' 

About our earthly way. 


The saints—have we not kno 
In days of earthly care, 
When they were one with us 

In labor, love, and prayer? 





Have we not seen their dying 
Like morning stars at dawn 

Look thro’ the golden gates o 
To hail the eternal morn ? 


Hath not each commen house 
That once of old was theirs 

Been gifted with a holy charn 
To aid us in our prayers ? 


Sweet fragrance from the hea 
Falls softly from the skies, 
And fills the common househ. 
Once hallowed by their ey« 


The book, the chair, the pen, | 
To us are more divine 

Than crucifix or rosary 
Brought from the holiest s} 


The curl of hair, the faded le: 
The ring, the flower, the ge 

Speak with a tender, warning 
And bid us follow them. 


High thoughts, brave deeds, ¢ 
Ard zeal that never faints, 

Come to us by these simplest 
These relics of our saints. 





{ TEE INEXHAUSTIB 
: BY REV. THEODORE 


“T mEciarE,” said Deacon \ 
up the old gray on his way he 
declare if I believe that Parson) 
barrei will ever giv’ out. It 
barrel in Scripter. Now there 
who used to preach for us; | 
Same sermon, no matter whic! 
took it out of; and as we set pi 
in’-house door, it got to be mi; 
the time it got back tous. Bu 
has bin here going on twenty ye 
come out fresher and fresher « 
J wish your butter-tirkin would | 
the winter.”’ 


The good Deacen 








resolved t 
Saw his minister go by, he 
him on the subject. So a few d: 
well-known old sorrel and paroch 
along—he left his plow and hu 
Alter the usual meteorological 
spoken deacon blurted out 

Sunday mornin’ sermon was nut 
4 7 ain'plad the Wend of the barr 
dominie—* for I got part of tha 
came from neighbor B——’s, 
Widow R——'s ; and one of th 
from seeing your boy lrank rid 
from th 


wo 


pasture without any 

picked up that sermon in one day 

’ Person lioneywood was a shre 
pastor. He had not many boo! 

had were gold-mines;) and bh 


faster than his library. Lis | 
finger’s end; there was not a | 
had not made up his mind definit 
It was his one book of heavenly 
also had a book of human knov 
; it. In the morning he studied | 
’ afternoon, he sallicd out with | 
studied his people. He rode \ 
finding illustrations (like his Div 
birds of the air, from the flower: 
sower or harvester by the waysic 
that he could turn to his purpose 
his sermon all the week. If he 

his team “ blow” under a road: 
and fell into a chat with him. 

the man’s style of thought—gav 
good counsel, and drove on, leay 
thing to think of, and something 
too. If he saw a boy on his w 
the youngster into his buggy, | 
riddles, and then asked him sev 
the Bible, which set the lad to s 
home. It was something for the 
fellows that he “rode to schoo 
and next Sunday he was pretty 
throwgh both the sermons. Su 
course, ready for a talk with 
Deacon Worthy, who pressed 

“what part of that sermon ha 
house. For I didn't know so in 


out of Nazarcth.”’ 








“Well,” replied the parson, 
the subject of Trusting God mm: 

: I went to my Bible. ‘That book 
good old Dr. Spring down in N 
may be exhausted ; ‘he Bible 7 
text thoroughly. 1 compared § 
ture. I prayed over it, my dear 
of prayer is worth two hours 
light on a subject. Then whe 
what we ministers call our ¢ 
} sallied out to find my ‘ practical 
our congregation. I rode dow 
your wife told me about her trot 
doctrine of assurance. From t 
neighbor B——'s. Ile is territ 
failed in business. lle teld met 
down of his oldest son’s healtl 
down in the store, he was hardly 
up, and he was beginning to feel 
Heavenly Father. I gave hima’ 
and noted down in my mind jus 
; were. From his store I went ove 
who had her usual jamentatio 
“her old man,” and needed a k 
thy. She told me before I lef 
M had as yet found no pea 
had been under deep convictio 
weeks. Isat down and drew f 
: culties. Some of them were pe 
I never found treated in any bo 
any Cases of Conscience. By th 
my advice to her, and had read ¢ 
out of Dr. Spencer's “ Pastor's 
often carry in my buggy with me, 
and I hurried home. Before I w 
all the material which I had g 

mon. I took up all the doubts 

ing the minds of your good \ 
B——,and of the Widow R— 
daughter. I studied out the sol 

ties from the Word of God, ar 
course, mentioning any names 

sonal allusions) I wove all thei 

mon. I knew that it would be 
people in the church, and if it 

' probably fit four times forty o: 
deacon, human nature is pretty 








